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I. THE GIANT’S GRANDSON OR THE SALMON BOY 
Fort Fraser 


A boy and his sister, with a boy cousin, went out into the woods one 
day to hunt squirrels. They found many squirrels playing in the branches 
of the big trees in the heart of the forest, and the boys, standing on oppo- 
site sides, shot at them with their arrows. One squirrel came racing down 
the tree towards the ground, causing the girl to laugh aloud. The squirrel 
ran up again, and her brother, who was on the point of shooting at it, 
scolded his sister for frightening it away. Again the squirrel ran down 
the tree. The girl was unable to control her laughter, however much her 
companions scolded her; she laughed and laughed until she died. The 
boys then became very frightened. They scooped out a hollow in a tree 
to serve as a coffin, placed the body inside, and covered it over with 
earth. Being afraid to return home, they wandered aimlessly about 
the woods. 

After several days they came to a hole in a mountain near which lay 
a fir tree. One of the boys set fire to the tree, and the smoke from the 
fire tainted his body. Then they entered the cave, and in spite of the 
snakes, frogs and other creatures that lay in their path, pushed on until 
they emerged into the open air, in a country that looked the same as 
this earth. In front of them was a good road marked with the tracks of 
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bare feet, men’s, women’s and children’s, all leading south. The boys 
wandered down the road to a big river, on whose opposite shore was 
town divided into two portions. On one side all the houses and canog 
were red, on the other black. The black houses were the homes of the 
dead; the red, of the robins, which dwell on earth during the day and 
depart to the underworld at evening. Standing on the bank the boy 
shouted for some one to come and ferry them across, but no one heari 
them, though people were wandering as thick as mosquitoes to and fp 
among the houses. 

For a long time then the boys remained on the bank, unable to make 
themselves heard. At last one of them became sleepy and yawned 
Immediately a man on the far side shouted, ‘‘Some one is calling to us from 
the other bank.’’ Two canoes came speeding across the river, one black 
the other red. The black canoe arrived first and a black ferry-may 
landed on the shore. The smoky boy embarked, but when the boy 
whose body bore no taint of smoke stepped into the canoe his foot went 
right through the bottom and he had to remain behind. But now a; 
the canoe pushed out into the river its four paddlers began to sniff thei: 
passenger's body, and one of them said to his companions, “‘It is strange 
that this boy has no taint of death.’’ They pushed him back and forth 
from one to the other, saying, ‘“No smell,’’ until he was reduced to skin 
and bones and fell dead. Then they threw his body overboard into the 
river, where a big sturgeon swallowed it. 

Meanwhile the boy who had remained on shore was weeping at his 
cousin’s fate. He longed to go back home, and searched for the cave 
from which he had emerged. At last he found it, but it was now so full 
of frogs that he had to crawl on hands and knees. At intervals he heard 
a voice, and the path was enveloped in darkness, for a giant at the far 
end of the cave kept placing his hand over the entrance. The boy 
groped his way for a long long time, although when he and his cousin 
had passed through before the path had seemed very short. 

At last he reached the end of the cave and sprang out on to his feet 
Confronting him was a huge giant as big as a tree. The boy was terrified 
but the giant said, ‘“‘Come with me, my boy, I am your grandfather.’ 
Ie tucked the boy under his arm inside his blanket and carried him to 
his home, which two animals, a wolf and a wolverine, were guarding after 
the manner of dogs. The boy remained there for many days with the 
giant, who gave him plenty to eat, though he ate nothing himself. 

One day the giant said to the boy, ‘“‘Go and see where the rabbits are 
so that I may set snares for them.’’ The boy searched all round the 
place, seeing no rabbit tracks, but many herds of caribou. On his 
return he said to the giant, ‘I saw no rabbit tracks, grandfather, but 
there were plenty of caribou tracks and caribou.’ “Yes, yes,’’ the 
giant answered, “‘they are rabbits. Make me some arrows before I go.’ 
The boy made some arrows of the size an ordinary man would use, but 
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the giant threw them outside saying, ‘“They are no good. They are too 
small.” The lad then cut down some big trees and sharpened their tops. 
These satisfied his grandfather. 

In the morning they went out to capture the caribou. From one side 
of the mountain to the other the giant made a fence of tree trunks, 
leaving gaps here and there in which he set snares. He stationed the 
boy near the fence, telling him to shoot with small arrows any caribou 
that approached him. The giant himself went round behind the caribou 
and with his shouts drove them towards the fence. They came in count- 
less numbers; many the boy shot, and many were caught in the snares. 
Afterwards the giant himself came up with many caribou, some strung 
like rabbits to his belt, others wrapped inside his blanket. He carried 
them all home and skinned them, stripping off their hides as an ordinary 
man strips the skin from a rabbit. Since he had eaten nothing for many 
days he cooked a score of caribou on stakes in front of the fire and ate 
them all at one meal. He even reproached the boy for eating only a small 
part of the one caribou set aside for him. 

The next day the giant said to the boy, “Over in that direction are 
many big wolves. Go and see if you can find them.”’ The boy went out 
and saw many shrews, but no wolves. He killed a shrew with his snow- 
shoe, threw the body into the bushes and, returning to camp, told the 
giant what he had seen and done. “It is my grandfather that you have 
killed,” said the giant. ‘““Did you not see any big wolves?” “No,” 
answered the boy, “‘there were none.”’ ‘““That is strange,” said the giant. 
“There have always been wolves around here. Tomorrow I'll go and 
look myself.” 

The next day they went out together and the boy showed him the 
tracks of the shrews. The giant made camp on the spot, took a stick, 
and tried to lever over the shrew that the boy had killed. He could 
hardly roll it over, so the boy picked it up in his fingers and threw it into 
the camp. ‘‘How strong you are,’’ said the giant, who proceeded to 
skin and cook it. The first day he ate one leg, the second day another leg; 
it was five days before he could consume the whole shrew. Meanwhile 
the boy ate the rest of his caribou. 

They remained for some time in this place. Then the giant said, ““There 
are two big beaver living somewhere over yonder. Go and find out the 
place and I will kill them.’’ The boy skirted a large lake without finding 
any trace of beaver or their houses, but on a big mountain near by he 
saw many fallen trees scored as with an axe. He returned to the giant 
and said, ‘‘Grandfather, I saw no big beaver, but there were many fallen 
trees covered with claw marks as though they had been chopped with 
an axe.”’ ‘““Those are beaver marks,’’ the giant replied. “Tomorrow 
I will go and kill them.”’ 

Next day they went to the big lake, the giant carrying a huge pole. 
He planted the pole in the ice and set the boy on top of it, saying, “When 
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the walking-stick shakes to and fro call me, for a big beaver will } 
gnawing it;’’ then he went up on to the mountain and stamped around 
Soon the stick began to shake, and the boy shouted to the giant, “Grand. 
father, come. A huge beaver is gnawing through the pole.”’ The giant 
rushed up and killed it. ““There is still another,” he said, and he stampej 
around on the mountain again. The pole shook a second time, and th 
giant, called by the boy, killed the second beaver. ‘‘Now we will Qt 
home,”’ he said. “There are never more than two beaver together.” 

When they reached camp he chopped off the tails of the beaver ané 

threw one to each of his watch-dogs, saying, ‘“These are not good to eat, 
But the boy caught one tail and cooked it for himself. When it was ready 
he said to the giant, ““Grandfather, open your mouth. I want you t 
taste this.’’ ‘“Then tie yourself to that tree before you throw it,” answerei 
the giant. The boy lashed himself securely to the tree and threy 
the beaver tail; only the lashings saved him from being engulfed with 
it in the giant’s maw. ‘‘What was that choice meat you gave me?” hi 
grandfather asked. “It was one of the beaver tails you cut off and threy 
to the dogs; the other one they have already eaten.’’ The giant seized 
his huge walking-stick, smote his dogs on the back, cutting them in two 
took out the beaver tail and swallowed it. Then he put the halves oj 
the dogs together again and they sprang up alive. The bodies of the tw 
beaver he ate at one meal. 

One day the giant said to the boy, ‘‘Go and see if there is a big man 
fishing through the ice of the lake.’’ The boy walked all over the lake 
but saw only a large island with one big tree standing up in the middle, 
dry tree without limbs. He went back and told the giant, ‘‘I saw no man 
fishing on the lake, only a large island with one big limbless tree standing 
up in the center.’’ “That is the man,’’ answered his grandfather. “You 
thought it was an island. It is a man and the tree is his fishing pole 
Come with me tomorrow. I am going to kill him. While we are fighting 
go behind him and chop his legs with an axe.”’ 

Next day they went together to the lake, and the giant and the fisher. 
man fought against one another. The fisherman was the stronger, ant 
would have killed the giant if the boy had not cut his enemy’s leg am 
caused him to fall to the ground. The giant then killed him and pushet 
him through the hole in the ice. Up to this time the giant had drunk 
nothing, despite his enormous meals; but now he said, ‘I want t 
drink,’’ and, stretching himself flat on the ice, he drank and drank al 
day, until the water in the lake was drained and the ice suddenly collapsed 
Then they went home. 

On the following day the giant said, ‘“‘Yesterday I killed that big man 
Now go and see if you can find his wife.’’ The boy walked all arouné 
the lake, but saw only a long ravine in a mountain. He returned ané 
told his grandfather, who said, ““That is a woman, not a mountain 
Tomorrow I will go and fight her, but you must stay at home, and take 
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my copper walking-stick. If tomorrow rain should fall in large drops 
like fish, one side white and one side red, you will know that the woman 
has killed me. Then flee to your own country, or she will come and kill 
you too. Before you start out hold up my copper walking-stick and let 
it fall. Your home will lie in the direction in which it points. If you are 
hungry on the journey let the stick fall again and it will point in the 
direction of game, which you will find not far from its tip. Finally, when 
you draw near your home, fasten the stick to the top of a big tree where 
no one can see it and leave it there.”’ 

Early in the morning the giant went away to fight the woman, leaving 
the boy in camp. After a time rain began to fall, huge drops, half red 
and half white. The boy, instead of going straight home, went to find 
out what had happened to his grandfather. In the place where he had 
seen the ravine there was now a smoke-house inhabited by two women 
and two boys. His grandfather’s body, cut in two at the waist, lay half 
on one side of the house, half on the other, and the boys were shooting 
their arrows into each half alternately. At this sight the giant’s grandson 
became filled with anger. He killed the two boys, took their arrows and 
shot also the two women. He placed the bodies of the boys between 
those of the women, piled logs across them to form a funeral pyre, 
placed his grandfather’s body on top and burnt them all. Then he went 
home, weeping. But to this day you can see the giant’s body ata place 
known as Kwanchaz, south of Francois Lake. There stands a mountain, 
divided into two, that looks like a man, with two small lakes forming 
his eyes. 

Now the boy remembered his grandfather’s words, and, guided by the 
copper walking-stick, set out for his own country. When he was hungry 
he let the stick fall, and, circling round its point, found a big black bear 
initsden. He killed it, cut off a small portion of the meat for himself and 
threw the rest away. Other bears he killed in the same manner whenever 
he had need. After a long time he came to the place where his sister had 
died of laughter. There he climbed a tall tree, and fastened his stick to 
the top where no one could see it. Then he went on to the village. 

Now his father and mother had become very poor since the loss of the 
three children, and spent nearly all their days in weeping. When the boy 
arrived and stood outside the house his younger sister, who was playing 
there, ran in to tell her mother. But the mother would not believe her, 
and beat her with a stick, saying, ‘Why do you tell lies? Your brother 
has been dead for a long time.’’ The girl went outside to cry, but, seeing 
her brother still standing there, she ran in again and told her father. 
“Are you sure it is your brother ?’’ the father asked; and the little girl 
answered, ‘“‘Yes.’’ Then the mother went out and found the son, whom 
she had believed dead. Both she and his father wept for joy. 

The boy remained for a time in his parent’s house, going out only 
rarely. At last he began to notice that there were no young men in the 
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village, only girls; and he asked his mother, ““What has become of ajj 
the young men? There is not a single one left in the village.’’ His mothe 
answered him, “You were away so long that they all died.” He knew. 
however, that she was concealing something, and one day he called to his 
little sister, ““I am going to shoot some ducks. Come with me.” They 
went out together, and the boy shot a swan. Then he asked the little 
girl, ‘“Where did all the young men go?” “I don’t know,” she answered, 
“T have never seen any young men.” “If you do not tell me I will ij 
you,” her brother said, and, stringing his arrow, he shot her in the little 
finger. The girl was terrified and said, ‘‘All the young men went away to 
the sky to see Sa’s two beautiful daughters and never returned.” “Ah 
now I know,” the boy answered. “I'll depart at once and you can go 
home alone.”’ He handed his sister a small wisp of the swan’s down and 
said, ‘“‘Lie down and blow this down into the air. As it ascends I wil 
ascend with it.”” The girl blew the down into the air, and the boy floated 
up into the sky, while his sister went home to tell her parents. 

The boy discovered a small hole in the sky, and passing throughit, 
found a good country like that he had left below on earth. He wandered 
about until he came to two houses, one small and one large. He entered 
the small one first, and discovered an old woman who seemed very angry 
at his appearance. “‘Sa has killed the other young men,”’ she said, ‘‘why 
have you come?’’ Then she added more quietly, ‘All the other young 
men chose to go to Sa’s house first and passed me by. You have been 
wiser, so I will help you. Every time Sa bids you go and do something 
come and tell me before you leave.’’ She then gave him two hollow bones 
about a foot long and said, ““When you enter the big house Sa will say to 
you, ‘My son-in-law, what are you going to eat in my house?’ He will 
heat two big stones, one black and the other red, bid you open your 
mouth and will throw them in. That is the way he killed the other young 
men. But when you enter put one of these tubes in your mouth and let 
the first stone pass down the tube out of your body. Then go outside, 
remove the first tube, which will be greatly burnt, and put in the second 
tube to protect yourself from the other stone.” 

The boy thanked the old woman and entered Sa’s house. Everything 
happened as the old woman had said. Sa welcomed him and said, ‘‘My 
son-in-law, what are you going to eat in my house ?”’ He then placed two 
stones in the fire, one black, the other red; but while they were still 
heating the boy secretly placed one of the bone tubes in his mouth. 
Suddenly Sa said, “Open your mouth;” and when the boy opened his 
mouth he threw into it one of the hot stones, which passed down the tube 
and out of the boy’s body without harming him. Going outside, he 
removed the tube and replaced it with the second one that the old woman 
had given him. In the same manner he swallowed unharmed the second 
stone that Sa threw into his mouth. 

Greatly puzzled, Sa now took his axe and walked out to the end of a 
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tree that overhung a small lake near by. There he deliberately dropped 
his axe into the water, and returning inside, said to the boy, ““My son- 
in-law, I have dropped my axe into the water. Jump in and recover it.”’ 

The boy went out and visited the old woman. ‘“‘My grandmother, Sa 
has thrown his axe into the lake and orders me to jump in and recover 
it.’ She gave him a hair from her head and a tiny fish about half an 
inch long with big eyes. ‘“Take these,” she said. ‘‘He will cause the lake 
to freeze after you have jumped in, and you will not be able to rise to the 
surface. But change yourself into this little fish I give you and search out 
ahole. Then change to the hair and you will be able to issue safely.” 

The boy thanked her and with the hair and the fish jumped off the 
end of the tree that Sa had pretended to chop. Under the water he found 
a road, which led him to a smoke-house inhabited by sculpins. “‘Where 
is Sa’s axe ?”’ he asked them; but their mouths were sealed and they could 
not answer. There was one fish, however, whose mouth had not been 
entirely sealed, and it answered, ‘I heard the axe drop there behind my 
mother.”’ After the boy had found the axe he removed his legging, rolled 
it between his hands and laid it on the ground. It became a stone, and 
all the fish went under it, which is the reason that the sculpin always 
lurks under stones. Only the fish that had directed him to the axe failed 
to get under in time; so the boy removed his other legging and changed 
that also into a stone to shelter his friend. 

Now he tried to return to the surface, but found the lake solidly 
covered with ice. He changed himself into a loon and swam all around 
until he found a tiny hole. Then he changed himself into the small fish 
that the old woman had given him, but when his eye proved too big to 
pass through the hole he changed himself into the hair and emerged. Now 
that he was on the surface he changed into a boy again and took the 
axe to Sa’s house. Seeing Sa asleep beside the fire with his shirt off, he 
threw the axe among the hot ashes, which scattered over the old man’s 
back and burned him. Sa sprang to his feet, saw the boy and the axe, 
and said, ‘‘Alas, my son-in-law, what am I going to do now?’’ But his 
daughters were glad, and married the boy. 

Sa, however, still plotted to kill him. One day he said, “I am going to 
split trees to make a salmon trap. Come and help me.’’ But the boy first 
visited the old woman’s house and told her Sa’s command. “‘Yes,”’ said 
the old woman. ‘‘He has killed many young men by that device. He will 
split a tree and place a wedge in the crack. Then he will tell you to leap 
through the crack to the other side, but just as you leap he will pull 
out the wedge and crush you. Take this file and keep it upright beside 
you when you pass through; and drop this lump of white mud. Then 
the tree will not nip you.” 

The boy thanked the old woman, took the white mud and the file and 
returned to Sa. Sa cut down a huge tree in the woods and opened up a 
big crack in its trunk with his hammer and wedge. ‘‘ Jump through this 
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crack,” he ordered the boy. The boy jumped, keeping the file upright and 
dropping the white mud in the crack as the old woman had told him, g 
that when Sa pulled out the wedge the file protected him and he passed 
through in safety. When the mud oozed from the crack, however, Sq 
thought it was the boy’s brains and tasted it. “‘How sweet his brains 
are,’ heexclaimed. Then he saw the boy on the other side of the trunk and 
cried, “Oh, my son-in-law, you have conquered me again. What am] 
going to do now?” They went home together, and Sa’s two daughters, 
who were now the boy’s wives, rejoiced greatly, for they loved their 
husband. 

Sa made another attempt. He said to the boy, ‘‘Make a fire for the 
copper sweat-house and we will go inside together and sweat.” The 
boy went to see the old woman. ‘‘Sa told me to make a fire for his copper 
sweat-house.’’ “Yes, he has killed many men by that device. You will 
see their bones lying on the ground outside the sweat-house. Twice he 
will attempt your life. The first time you will become so hot that you 
will be nearly dead. Then break a piece off this block of ice I am giving 
you. After that the sweat-house will become very cold and you will be 
almost frozen; but if you open this bag a little a warm wind will fill the 
place and make it comfortable.” 

The boy thanked her, and returned to Sa with his block of ice and the 
bag. Sa made a big fire and heated large stones. When they were very 
hot he said to the boy, “‘Go inside the sweat-house;’’ but when the boy 
entered the old man rolled a big stone against the door so that he could 
not go out again. The hot stones heated the copper sweat-house so 
terribly that the boy nearly died; but he broke off a fragment of his ice- 
block, and the place grew cold as in winter. He was now almost frozen, 
but he opened his bag a little and let out some warm wind, which made 
the temperature so pleasant that he fell asleep. Sa’s voice awakened 
him; he was telling his daughters to open up the sweat-house and throw 
out the boy’s bones. The girls came slowly, saying one to another, “It 
is a shame that our father should kill all the young men. This one was 
such a fine-looking boy.’’ At these words the boy laughed softly. The 
gitls kicked open the door of the sweat-house, and when they saw him 
lying not dead, but apparently asleep, they went inside and played with 
him, closing the door behind them. 

Presently Sa heard their laughing voices and called out angrily, ““Why 
are you laughing? Why don’t you throw out all the bones and come 
home?’’ But the girls answered, ‘““We have thrown out all his bones 
except his head, which we are going to throw out now.”’ They played 
with the boy all day inside the sweat-house, and at evening they returned 
with him to their father’s house. Sa was troubled and said, ‘‘Alas, my 
son-in-law. You have conquered me again. What am I going to do now?” 

Sa tried again. He said, “We will go and gather big eggs on an island 
in the sea where they abound.”’ The boy went to ask the old woman's 
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advice. ‘“He will maroon you there,” she said. ‘‘But think of me and 
| will contrive something to help you.’’ He returned to Sa, and together 
they crossed in a small canoe to a distant island. There the old man 
said, ““Go round that side while I go round this.”” The boy gathered 
many eggs, but when he returned to the place where they had disembarked 
he saw his father-in-law far out on the water, returning home. Then 
the boy thought of the old woman, and immediately a fine canoe with 
a paddle appeared on the beach. The boy placed all his eggs on board 
and paddled home; even his leggings he filled with eggs. After he had 
landed and put his eggs on the beach he pushed the canoe and paddle out 
into the water, where the vessel changed into an otter and the paddle into 
a mink. Then he carried his eggs up to the house, where the old man was 
sleeping with his back to the fire again. The boy flung his eggs into the 
hot embers and burned his back. 

Sa made another attempt. He said to the boy, “Tomorrow I am 
going up the mountain to discover where there are mountain goats. You 
will come with me.’ The boy went to the old woman. “Sa has ordered 
me to accompany him up the mountain to find out where there are 
mountain goats.” “Yes,” she answered, “there is a very dangerous 
precipice on top of the mountain. He will tell you to look at some 
mountain goats down below and will push you over the edge. But take 
this swan’s down and change yourself into that. Then you will light 
gently and unharmed at the bottom.” 

The boy thanked her, took the swan’s down and returned to Sa. Next 
day they ascended a mountain and stood together on the summit, where 
a very steep precipice fell away on one side. “See if there are any 
mountain goats on that side,” said Sa. The boy looked over, and Sa 
pushed him over the edge. As he fell he changed into the swan’s down 
and lit gently at the bottom; there he changed into a squirrel and raced 
up the mountain again to the summit. Sa was looking over the edge, 
saying, ‘I can’t see where the boy has gone.’’ Then the squirrel came up 
behind him, changed to the boy again and pushed him headlong. His 
body was broken into fragments and his blood wept. As it wept darkness 
descended and Sa’s mouth said to it, “My son-in-law has killed me. Make 
me alive again.” 

The boy now descended the mountain on the other side and came to 
Sa’s body. He gathered up all the fragments and the blood, laid them in 
a pile, and commanded the sun to circle round them. The sun circled 
round the pile, and Sa came to life again. 

The boy would not return home with Sa after this, because the old 
woman had told him that she could help him no further; Sa would try 
to kill him in other ways, but he must rely on himself. So they wandered 
about to different places. 

They saw a grizzly bear. “Kill it,’’ said Sa. The boy killed it. ““‘Now 
skin it for me,” the old man ordered. ‘I want to make a blanket for 
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myself.’’ The boy skinned it, but allowed the fat to remain on the hide. 
Sa took it for a blanket, wearing it with the fur inside. He then said, 
“T am going to burn up the countryside.’ ‘Very well,’ answered the 
boy. He set all the countryside ablaze, hoping to burn the boy in it; but 
the latter went round behind the fire, spat and extinguished it. He now 
took out of his bag the skin of a red-headed woodpecker, and, swinging it 
around his head, himself set fire to the country all around. Wherever 
the boy walked the fire went out, but Sa’s bear-skin blanket began to 
scorch, and the melting fat that dropped on to his legs burnt him s9 
severely that he wept with pain. He followed behind the boy where the 
fire was extinguished, and entreated him to stop the blaze. “Stop the 
fire,” he cried. ‘‘I’ll let you return home with my two daughters.” The 
boy extinguished the fire, and they went on. 

Again Sa said, ‘“‘Let us compete once more. I'll make rain.’’ He spat 
into the air, and hail-stones as big as a man’s fist rained down on them. 
The boy took shelter under a large tree with long leaves, so that the hail 
could not strike him. When the storm ended he said, ‘‘I’ll make rain too,” 
and taking a flint from his bag he threw it into the air. Now it rained 
jlint-stones. Sa too tried to find shelter under a tree, but the flint severed 
all the branches and cut his face and body until the blood streamed all 
over him. ‘Stop the rain, boy,”’ hecried. ‘‘I’ll give you my two daughters 
to take home with you.”’ The boy stopped the rain, and they went back 
to Sa’s house. 

The boy remained in Sa’s house, having his two daughters as wives. 
One day a red-headed woodpecker began to peck a hole in the house post. 
“Shoot that woodpecker for me,” said Sa. “I want the bird. You have 
married my daughters, and must obey me.”’ The boy shot his arrow over 
the head of the bird and it fell to the ground. Sa picked it up, rejoicing, 
and fondled it. The boy thought to himself, ““Let the bird peck out his 
eyes and escape.” It pecked out Sa’s eyes and blinded him. Then dark- 
ness fell over everything, the bird escaped, and Sa wept. “Come here and 
heal my eyes,” he begged the boy. ‘““You may take my daughters home 
with you.”’ The boy moistened his finger on his tongue and touched Sa’s 
eyes. Immediately his sight was restored. 

“No more will I try to kill you,” said Sa. “You are too clever for me.” 
So they remained there quietly for a long time. But at last Sa said to his 
daughters, ““My daughters, your husband lingers here too long and is 
grieving for his old home. Return with him.’’ So the boy started out 
with his two wives. Scarcely had they left Sa’s house when he called, 
“My elder daughter, return; my house is burning.’ The girl returned, 
and Sa gave her a ball containing cold. They started out again, and 
again Sa called, ‘“My younger daughter, come back. My house is burning.” 
He gave his second daughter a ball containing heat. Then they descended 
to earth down a big tree the top of which reached to the sky, while the 
bottom rested on a hill-top south of Fraser Lake. 
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When they drew near the village the boy said to his wives, ‘‘Remain 
here while I go to see my parents. Later I will send my brother and sister 
to bring you.’”’ He went on to his home and said to his parents, ““My two 
wives are just outside the village. Go, mother, and call them in.” His 
mother went out to bring them in, but as she drew near them, the elder 
gitl opened her ball of cold. Immediately the air became exceedingly 
cold, although it was the middle of summer. The mother, unable to endure 
it, stood and shivered a moment, then returned to the house to get her 
blanket. She said to her son, “I tried to approach the girls, but it 
became so cold I could not reach near enough even to speak to them.” 
“Try once more,” he answered. The old woman put on two blankets, 
moccasins, mittens and a cap, and went off again; but as she drew near 
a second time the younger girl opened her ball of heat, and the air became 
scorching. The old woman struggled close, so close that she was already 
stretching out her hand to grasp one of the girls when the heat over- 
whelmed her and forced her to return. She said to her son, “I had 
already extended my hand to take hold of one of the girls when the heat 
overwhelmed me, and I was unable to touch her.’ ‘‘Never mind,’ her 
son answered. ‘‘Let them return home. I don’t want them any more.” 
So the two girls returned to their father. 

The boy remained in his father’s house all summer, rarely going out- 
side. When autumn came, and the ice began to form on the lakes and 
rivers, many young men from Fraser Lake went down to where the Nattle 
river joins the Nechako to hook in to shore the big ice-cakes that floated 
by. The boy said to his mother, ‘I am going to watch the young men 
playing in the canyon.’’ His mother begged him not to go, but he 
answered, ‘‘I shall only watch them, not play myself.’”’ So she gave her 
consent, and the boy went down to the river. He had neither pole nor 
hook. One of the young men said to him, “Play with us.” “I have no 
hook,”” he answered. ‘‘I will lend you a pole and hook.”’ “Very well.” 
He fastened the hook to the pole with his dentalium head-band, and, 
when a large ice-cake came floating by, hooked it with his pole. But the 
hook fell off, and his dentalium head-band was left on the ice. Seizing 
his blanket, he leaped on to the floating cake, and shouted good-bye. Day 
and night he stood on the ice-cake as it travelled downstream. When- 
ever he reached a canyon he changed the ice into a canoe and passed 
through safely ; then he changed it into an ice-cake again. 

At last he came to a big, level space without trees near the salt water, 
where many little people were playing games close to their village. He 
was very hungry, and landing from his ice-cake, he walked around the 
village until he reached a small house. He sat down outside the door, and 
an old woman bade him enter. When he went inside she said to him, 
“You thought all those people who play there in the open glade every 
day, never working, were human beings, but they are not. This is the 
village of the salmon. Some of them have roe inside them. Whenever 
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you are hungry take a little girl aside, and smite her with a stick. As 
she falls dead she will change to a salmon, and the roe will fall out of 
her body. But be sure after you have cooked and eaten the salmon ty 
burn all the skin and bones.”’ 

The boy was very hungry. He thanked the old woman and, going 
outside, approached a little girl and said, “‘Come and play with me over 
yonder.”’ He led her out of sight of the village and killed her with a stick. 
She changed to a salmon, which he cooked and ate, burning the skip 
and bones. It was full of roe, which he also ate. Then he thought to 
himself, ‘‘I wonder why the old woman told me to burn all the skin and 
bones. I'll try to find out.’’ So he left one eye beside the fire, unburt, 
and returned to the village. Soon he noticed a little girl weeping because 
her eye pained her. The old woman called the boy inside and said to 
him, ‘‘How is it this girl’s eye pains her?’’ He answered, “I burned all 
the skin and bones as you bade me. But one eye was not fully cooked, 
I laid it on one side.’’ “Run quickly,”’ she ordered. ‘Cook it a little 
more and eat it.’’ The boy cooked and ate it, and at once the little girl's 
eye was healed. 

When he returned to the old woman she said to him, ‘‘Remain here and 
play with the children. You will be sorry if you do not. Whenever you 
are hungry kill a boy, or, if you want roe, a girl.”” So the boy remained 
there all winter, playing with the salmon people. 

One day he ate a salmon and burned all the bones except a rib. When 
he returned to the old woman she asked him, ‘““What have you done’ 
One of the boys has a pain in his side.”’ “I buried a rib,” the boy answered; 
and she commanded, “Dig it up and burn it.” He dug it out and 
burned it; at once the bay was healed. 

(That is why Indians never throw away any part of a salmon, but bum 
in the fire whatever they or their dogs fail to eat. It is like other fish 
When it is killed the Indian may eat its body, but its soul or essence 
returns to the water and becomes a fish again.) 

Spring came, and all the salmon prepared to depart, making hooks and 
adzes for themselves. By March everything was ready, and they said 
to one another, ‘‘Let us depart.’” The old woman now called the boy and 
said, ““The time has come for the salmon to return to your country and 
lay their eggs. You will return with them. Take your hook and adze and 
follow them. Whenever you reach a canyon pull yourself up it with your 
hook; and when you reach a dam cut your way through it with your 
adze.”’ 

One morning the salmon people leaped in a body into the water and 
became salmon. The old woman rubbed the boy’s face and body and 
said, ‘‘Leap in and follow them.’’ He leaped, and changed into a salmon 
He followed the school up the Fraser river, sporting with them and 
joining in all their games. Whenever they reached a canyon they pulled 
themselves up with their hooks, (a salmon has a little bone hook on its 
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shoulder) ; and whenever they came to a salmon dam one of them would 
cut a small hole with his adze through the bottom of it and call on the 
rest to follow him. In some places, where many berries overhung the 
banks, they changed to human beings, left the water, and feasted on the 
berries until they were satisfied ; then, leaping into the water again, they 
reverted to salmon and continued up the river. 

Finally they came to an Indian village at the entrance of Fraser Lake. 
A man who was watching at the salmon traps heard the salmon coming 
up the river, playing and shouting, and he thought to himself, ‘‘Salmon 
don’t usually act like this. Surely that boy who went away with them 
is returning.”’ Now the boy knew that his father had made a pen for 
salmon and set a trap in it, just below the entrance of the lake, so he 
searched around until he found it, and entered the trap. As he lay there 
he prayed, ‘“May my father not strike me with a stick, but carry me up 
to the village and lay me outside his house.” 

His father went down to inspect his trap. Finding a salmon in it he 
carried it up to his house and laid it down outside, without striking it 
with a stick. When no one was near the salmon changed to the boy, who 
went inside, wrapped himself in his father’s blanket, and fell fast asleep. 

Early next morning everyone went out to get salmon, not noticing the 
boy sleeping in one corner. After a time his little brother entered the 
house and recognized him. He ran and told his mother, saying, “‘Mother, 
my brother has returned and is sleeping inside the house.’’ But his 
mother, not believing him, was angry that he should renew their grief, 
and beat him with a stick, saying, “Why do you lie? Your brother was 
drowned last autumn.” The little boy cried, but persisted in his story. 
Soon afterwards he entered the house again, and his brother, who was 
now awake, said to him, ‘‘Go and tell your mother that I am lying here 
inside the house.’’ The boy ran out again to his mother and said, “‘It is 
my brother who is lying there. He spoke to me.” Still the mother thought 
it was some other boy, and said as she entered, ‘‘Why are you sleeping 
here? This is not your home.” But her son opened up his blanket and 
answered, “It is really I, your son. I have come home.” Then his parents 
tejoiced exceedingly. 

All the time the people were trapping the salmon the boy remained in 
the house, eating and sleeping. But when the salmon season ended, the 
young men and girls began to play each day in an open space near the 
village; and the boy would sometimes watch them, although he never 
joined in their games. 

Now before he had gone down to the salt water he had courted a 
certain girl, intending to marry her later. He played with her and no 
other. She was the daughter of a chief, and during his absence she allowed 
many young men to visit her at her home and play with her. After the 
salmon season was over the boy visited her in her house one day, and, 
finding several young men courting her, was so angry that he returned 
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home without speaking to her. A few nights later he visited her again 
The young men who were there all rose at his entrance, and one of them 
said to him, ‘Before you went away you used to court this girl, intending 
to make her your wife. Now you have come to visit her again. We wil! 
all go out and leave you alone with her.’’ So they all went out, and he 
was left alone with the girl. 

Now was his opportunity to punish her for her infidelity. He took 
from his side a piece of salmon skin that he had retained when he reverted 
from a salmon to a man, and unknown to the girl, he laid it against her 
side. Then he rose up and said, ‘‘Now I will return home. You may play 
with anyone you wish.’’ Hardly had he left when the girl’s side began 
to irritate her so much that she could not resist scratching it. But the 
irritation became more intense, and she scratched and scratched untij 
she killed herself. So she was punished for her misconduct. 

The boy now wanted to play with the other children, who were bathing 
in the Nattle river. His parents protested, but he said that he would 
simply go and watch them. As he lay watching them the children called 
to him to join in their sport, but he said, “I may not touch the water, for 
I lived in it so long.’’ They still called to him until at last he undressed 
and entered the water. Taking care not to wet his head, he swam a little 
way towards a stick they had set up as a mark and returned, saying 
“T can't reach it.’’ But when they laughed at him and said, ‘“You were 
a salmon, and yet you can’t swim as far as we can,” he leaped angrily 
into the water again, touched the stick, and changing into a loon, swam 
up the river into the lake. The villagers launched their canoes and tried 
to capture him, but without success. Thus loons came into existence. 

With the approach of winter the lake froze over, but the boy-loon 
still remained at its outlet. The villagers tried to capture it, and at the 
end of winter a lame girl succeeded by placing pitch round its water- 
hole. It changed into a boy again and married her. 

After his wife had borne him a sonthe youth went out hunting. Ever 
day he went out, and every day he returned carrying on his shoulder the 
intestinal fat of a black bear wrapped around a stick. He never carried 
home any meat, and his bear-fat he placed in a small birch-bark basket 
which he kept hung up behind his sleeping place. Small as the basket 
was it never became full, however much fat he placed in it. 

One day while he was away hunting one of the villagers said, ‘“This 
basket is very small, yet he puts bear-fat in it every day and it never 
seems to get fuller. Let us take it down and count the number of pieces 
of fat inside it.’”’ So they lifted down the basket and laid it on the ground. 
Piece by piece, they took out the fat until the pile on the ground was 
enormous; still the basket remained as full as before. They grew tired 
of counting, and began to put the fat back again, but the first piece 
they put in filled the basket and the pile still remained on the floor. 
Terrified, they concealed the fat in different places and hung the basket 
up again. 
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When the salmon boy returned towards evening, his wife was sitting 
beside the fire, and in front of her was her little son, who, though just 
born, was able to walk and talk. The child said to his father, ‘Father, 
the people have taken some bear-fat from this basket.’’ The salmon boy 
stopped immediately, while his wife and the people around the sides 
of the smoke-house sat silent and terror-stricken. He stood there without 
moving all evening, and all through the night. The people watched him 
until they fell asleep; only his wife tried to remain awake. From time 
to time her head would nod, and when she looked up she would see her 
husband rising into the air; but the moment she looked at him he would 
resume his position beside the fire. Finally he spoke to her and said, 
“Next year at this time I will come again, perhaps as a mosquito, 
perhaps as a wasp. If some one captures me and holds me I will become 
aman again.” His wife kept on watching him, but at last, overcome with 
drowsiness, she closed her eyes for a moment in sleep. When she reopened 
them her husband had disappeared. 

That winter the salmon boy’s younger brother found the den of a black 
bear and killed the animal; but when he skinned it and cut it up there 
was no fat inside its body. The next day he killed another bear; it too 
lacked fat. So it happened again and again; every bear killed that winter 
lacked intestinal fat, for the salmon boy had taken it all. 

The following autumn, exactly twelve months after the salmon boy 
had disappeared, a yellow-jacket flew into his wife’s house. His mother 
tried to catch it in a blanket, but it escaped. His father, his brother, his 
wife, all tried to catch it in their blankets, but it always managed to fly 
away. At last his wife remembered his words, and, folding her blanket, 
she threw it over the wasp and caught it. Then she tied it with her hair, 
but it buzzed so fiercely that it broke the hair and flew out of the house. 

When winter came the salmon boy’s brother went hunting again. He 
killed a black bear and camped beside the carcass for the night. Hardly 
had he made his camp when he saw his brother approach the farther side 
of the fire, his skin black and cracked all over. For a long time he did 
not speak, but pulled out a small piece of miserable black meat from 
under his blanket and warmed it over the fire on the end of a stick. 
Water, not grease, came out of the meat, yet he rubbed it over his body. 
Then at last he spoke, ‘“‘My brother, it is an evil place in which I live. 
I stand on the moon where the wind blows fiercely all the time. That 
is why my skin is blackened and cracked. This meat I am eating is from 
a big crow, for there is a crow that lives in the sky. You will never see 
me again, but do not weep. Soon you, your mother, your sister, my own 
wife and all the rest of the people will die and be forgotten. But I shall 
live forever, standing in the moon. Say good-bye to them all for me.” 
With these words he vanished like the wind and was never seen again. 
Only at night the Indians still see him, standing in the moon. 
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The sky-god! ordered the boy to go with him and make some arroy; 
The boy sought counsel of the old woman, who warned him that at, 
shout from the sky-god two enormous snakes would attack him. §} 
gave him a flint and bade him strike each snake as it advanced. ; 
killed the snakes, made the arrows, and threw them into the fire so thy 
they burned the sky-god’s back. 

The boy returned to earth with his two wives, the daughters of th 
sky-god, and sent his sister to lead them into his parents’ house. Sh 
saw only two rainbows, and so reported, but when he told them the 
were his wives she called them in. They changed to women and stayej 
there. 

During the summer, the salmon came up the river in unusual numbers 
and berries were more plentiful than they had ever been. The people 
rejoiced, attributing their prosperity to the presence of Sa’s daughter 
Someone, however, placed a feather from the wing of a swan in the hai 
of an orphan boy, and when he entered his grandmother’s house, th 
feather caught in some salmon intestines that were hung up to dry. He 
threw it away angrily and exclaimed, ““This is the fault of Sa’s daughter 
who caused us to have so many intestines.’”’ Then all the intestine 
changed to salmon and departed down the river; and when winter came 
the people starved, for the sky-god was wroth at the orphan’s words 
The salmon were late in making their appearance next summer and the 
people feared that they would never return. The boy who had married 
Sa’s daughters ordered his brother to make a little salmon trap and set 
it in the water. That night the salmon appeared, and far down the river 
the people heard a song. 

(The story continues, but my informant had forgotten the remainder 


2. THE ORPHAN BOY WHO BECAME A CULTURE HERO 
Hagwilgate 


There was once a small village whose only chief had a marriageable 
daughter. Many suitors came from different parts of the country t 
seek her hand, but her father would not accept them, as he wanted his 
son-in-law to excel in everything. After a time the girl began to hunt 
porcupines all alone. Every morning, before daylight, she left her 
father’s house, and returned at evening with four porcupines. Many 


1 A Hagwilgate version omits the giant episodes, beginning with the youth 
going to the sky. Various episodes follow that differ little from the Fort 
Fraser story, viz., the tree-crack: the axe in the water (at Hagwilgate a copper 
hammer that the sky-god used to fix his fish-traps); the sweat-house (at 
Hagwilgate heated twice, and cooled each time with a block of ice); the 
mountain goat (at Hagwilgate the boy gathers up the fragments of the sky- 
god and hires louse and frog to sew them together). Previous to the last 
episode comes the above. 
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young men kept watch and tried to find out where she hunted, or to 
intercept her on the trail and speak to her ; but none could ever track her. 
At times a man would keep watch all night outside her door, only to 
find in the morning that she had departed unseen in the darkness. 

At the end of every month she would start out at midnight, kill 
twenty porcupines, and bring them to the vicinity of the village. She 
herself would enter empty-handed, but would direct her parents to the 
cache, when her father would send out some young men to bring in the 
porcupines, and distribute the meat to each family in the village. So 
many months rolled by; once a month she killed twenty porcupines, 
on all other days only four. 

A young nobleman came from a far off village and kept watch against 
the wall of the house to see where the young girl went; but he fell asleep 
soon after midnight and the girl slipped out unnoticed. Another nobleman 
came from a coast village and kept watch in the same way; but he too 
fell asleep just before daylight and the girl passed him unseen. No one 
was able to unravel the mystery. 

Now on the outskirts of the village a poor orphan boy was living with 
his grandmother. She taught him by means of folk-tales all the ancient 
lore — to be honest, to observe what was permitted and what prohibited, 
and to train himself in all necessary pursuits. The boy was an apt pupil, 
and in time became very skilful in killing all the small animals around the 
village, which he carried home to his grandmother. He even built a small 
but comfortable house for her. After a time he began to hunt beaver, 
and after remaining away for two nights, would return on the third 
evening with two beaver. 

Their house was a little removed from the rest of the village, which 
they never entered because they were so poor and ill-clad. The orphan, 
however, had heard all about the chief’s daughter, and one evening he 
said to his grandmother, ‘“‘Grandmother, I am going to waylay that girl 
and talk to her. I do not wish to marry her, only to help her in her 
hunting.’’ His grandmother was alarmed and said, ‘““My grandchild, do 
not talk like that. Some one may overhear you. They would be much 
ashamed if they saw a poor orphan like you talking with a girl of her 
rank.”” But the boy answered, ‘Grandmother, I have always obeyed you 
hitherto, but this time I cannot listen to your advice. Others have always 
failed to discover where she goes. Now we shall see if I am clever enough 
to succeed where they have failed.’’ His grandmother threatened to 
thrash him if he mentioned the matter again, and he said no more. She 
then cooked some beaver meat, and after they had eaten, he lay down on 
a bear-skin robe and covered himself with a lynx-skin blanket. As soon 
as his grandmother went to bed, he pulled the blanket down to his legs 
and went to sleep again. About midnight the fire went out and the room 
became so cold that he wakened. He dressed very quietly and stole 
outside. Everyone in the village was asleep. Stealthily he climbed on 
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top of the chief’s house and lay on his back on the side of the roof 
keeping watch towards the mountains. Just before daylight the how 
creaked slightly and the girl appeared, carrying her pack-bag, anj 
heading towards the mountains. After advancing a few yards sh 
looked around to see if any one was watching her, and went on again 
Then when she reached the edge of the woods she again looked back ¢, 
make certain that she was not followed, and finally disappeared in th 
timber. 

The boy climbed down from the roof and followed her tracks, keeping 
her in sight without revealing himself. After crossing the foot-hills ani 
ascending a high mountain, he hurried to overtake her, but suddenly 
the girl stopped and removed all her clothing, for she had reached th 
dens of the porcupine. Here she stooped, and entering a hole beneath 
a big stone, pulled out by its tail a big porcupine, which she killed with he 
club. Then she entered another hole and dragged out another porcupine 

The boy had concealed himself when he saw the girl undress. She wa 
very beautiful; her hair was long, her body stout and well made, ané 
her legs big and firm. He watched her kill three porcupines, one after the 
other; but when she stooped down to enter the fourth den he rushed for. 
ward, pushed her headlong into the hole, and ran away home by anothe 
route. His grandmother asked him where he had been, but he merely 
said that he had been wandering in the woods, and told her nothing. 

The girl returned home very late that evening, without any por 
cupines. She refused all food and went to bed immediately. Her parents 
could not understand what was the matter. When she remained in bei 
all the next day without speaking, they were more troubled than ever 
In the evening her mother carried her in some food, and the girl told her 
everything. “I used to remove my clothes when I entered the porcupine 
holes, for they always hindered me. But some one whose face I did not 
see discovered me, and I was ashamed. At first I thought I would hang 
myself up there on the mountain side. But then I remembered all the 
wealth that you and father had spent on me, all the trouble you hai 
taken on my behalf, and I decided to return home. But I am ashamed 
to go outside lest, all unknowing, I should encounter the very man who 
saw me on the mountain.”’ 

The chief was exceedingly angry when his wife told him what hai 
happened, but he thought to himself, ‘“The girl must marry. We must 
find out who the man was. I will summon all the men in the village 
without exception, and let my daughter choose her own husband. The 
law has been broken; some one has seen my daughter unclad, and she 
must marry the best man that she can find.”’ 

Everyone gathered in the chief’s house, men, women and children. 
At the back he laid fine marten robes and skins of various kinds for his 
daughter to sit upon; and when all the people were seated he rose and 
addressed them as follows: 
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“My people, for years and years my daughter has hunted for you and 
supplied you with meat. Now it is time for her to marry. Someone has 
shamed her in the woods. Let the offender confess and not be afraid. My 
daughter shall marry him.”’ 

Then a young nobleman rose up and said, “I am the man.’’ But the 
girl quickly answered him, “‘I do not believe you. I felt the hands of the 
man who pushed me into the hole and they were the hands of a very poor 
person. Let me feel you.”’ She felt his hands and body, which were very 
smooth and slippery. ‘‘It was not you,” she said. “‘Return to your seat.’’ 

One after another the men rose up and offered themselves; and one 
after another they were rejected. At last the watchman at the door said, 
“There is only one youth left, the poor orphan who lives with his grand- 
mother.’’ So the chief sent men to bring him in. 

The boy entered, wearing his finest clothes, expecting that he would be 
hanged. The watchman at the door asked him, “‘Did you shame the 
chief's daughter ?’”’ and he made no reply, even when the question was 
repeated. Then the girl spoke up and said, ‘‘I believe it was he. Bring him 
here and let me feel him.’ She felt his hands and body. “This is the poor 
youth who shamed me,” she said to her father; and a deep silence fell 
over the room. 

At last the chief rose and said to the people, “Friends, sometimes we 
possess a thing that we cherish above everything else. Dogs come and 
spoil it for us, but we would not wish it destroyed. So my daughter has 
been shamed by this miserable orphan, but let us not destroy them.” 

The young men in the house were very angry and jealous at these 
words. Nevertheless the chief made the orphan sit beside his daughter, 
and turning to his sister’s young sons, he said, ‘“Take those four moose- 
skins out of yonder box.’’ After they had laid the four moose-skins on 
the seat of the young couple, the chief said again, ‘“Open those two boxes 
yonder.”” They opened the boxes, and taking out a pile of moose-skins, 
piled them in front of the orphan. His kinsmen went out and brought 
in more moose-skins, which they added to the pile until it was so high 
that the young couple were concealed behind it. Then the chief said to the 
chief second in rank, ‘‘Utakke, the sky-god, does not wish us to laugh at 
the poor. A man who falls into the mud washes and becomes clean. So 


“e 


nowI am going to wash this poor boy’s body; I am going to give him fine 
clothing that will wash his body so that no one henceforward will speak 
of him as a poor orphan.”’ 

Then the people in the house cut up moose-skins, and brought in robes 
of ground-hog and other skins, which they piled in front of the boy to 
“wash” him and raise his status. His grandmother entered, rejoicing at 
his good fortune in marrying the chief's daughter and attaining the rank 
of a nobleman. But she was a wise old woman, and as she approached 
her grandson, she said to him, ‘‘Now you understand why I trained you 
and taught you all I knew. But there is one thing more that I would 
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counsel you. Never give your wife cause to be angry. Do all you can t 
please her and to please her father. Everything she needs, wood, water 
or whatever it may be, procure for her. He has likened you to a do 
that has spoiled his most precious possession, for that is what he fear 
you may show yourself. But prove that you are a real man and all yjj 
be well.” Then she taught him the wolf ritual — how he should sleep 
alone for a long period, and eat devil’s club, that he might be successfy! 
in his hunting; and the boy promised to heed her instructions. 

On the third day after his marriage he took the chief’s bow and arrows 
and went hunting. A strange elation came over him and he seemed ty 
fly over the hill-tops as he raced along. He prayed to the sky-god, Utakke 
to help him, addressing Utakke as though he walked by his side. Alon 
and unaided, he killed six caribou, cached their carcasses, and wrapping 
their tongues in some brush inside his bag, returned home after a 
absence of one night. He reached the house in the evening, and leaving 
his pack behind the door, and the bow and arrows in a corner, sat dow 
humbly beside the fire and removed his moccasins, which his wife’ 
mother washed and hung up to dry. No one said a word, for the 
believed that he had been unsuccessful. His mother-in-law brought in 
some smoked salmon from outside and placed it in a pan in front of him 
Next she brought him dried berries mixed with grease and a horn spoon 
with which to dip them up; and after he had eaten the berries she brought 
him dried meat. No one went near his bag, and the boy himself was 
too humble to say anything. After a long silence the chief asked him 
“Did you see any tracks in the woods ?’’ and the boy answered, “‘I sau 
caribou tracks far off in the mountains. Later I saw six caribou.” The 
chief asked again, “Did they smell you and run away ?”’ The boy replied 
“No, I approached on the lee side and shot them all.’”’ ‘‘Well done, 
exclaimed the chief, and his mother-in-law, opening his pack, produced 
the six caribou tongues. Then the bride and her parents rejoiced that 
the poor orphan boy had shown himself so skilful a hunter. 

Next morning before daylight all the chief’s kinsmen took their pack- 
straps, and guided by the boy, went off to bring in the meat. There was 
a load for every man, and it was noon of the following day before they 
brought all the meat into the village. The chief gave the common people 
two caribou, which would supply them with meat for three days, tw 
he presented to his kinsmen, and with the remaining two he gave a big 
feast to which he summoned all the villagers. After the people had 
eaten, one of the lesser chiefs arose and said to the boy, “A few days 
ago your father-in-law was greatly troubled about you, lest you should 
prove a worthless fellow. Now you have shown yourself a man, and we 
are glad. Continue as you have begun.” 

After this the orphan hunted successfully every day. He killed moose, 
black bears, grizzlies, mountain goat and game of every kind. His 
father-in-law’s house always overflowed with meat, though he distributed 
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most of it every day among the people. So for many years the orphan 
supported the village, and his fame spread far and wide. 

Now messengers came from another country and said to the chief, 
“We have come to ask the help of your son-in-law, who has been so 
successful in killing all kinds of monsters. In the mountains near our 
village dwell four huge grizzlies that are constantly killing our hunters 
and our women. We will pay you a rich reward if you and your son-in- 
law will rid us of these monsters.”’ 

The chief spoke to the orphan, now a grown man, and the orphan 
discussed the matter with his wife, of whom he was very fond. Hitherto 
he had never allowed her to carry water or wood or any other load, but 
did all the work himself. His wife loved him because he treated her with 
such honor and said, “I do not like your going alone. Let me go with 
you.” But her husband answered, ‘‘No, the country will be rough and 
difficult to traverse. It is heavily wooded, and a branch of a tree might 
strike your body and hurt you. Stay at home, and I will return as 
quickly as I can.” 

His wife made him six pairs of moccasins and tied them together with 
a cord, while he repaired iis father-in-law’s bow, lining it behind with 
the finest of gum and backing it with stout leather. To one end he 
fastened a sharp flint that would serve him as a spear. The arrows too 
he examined, making sure they were in perfect condition. That night 
he did not sleep with his wife, but lay on the other side of the fire; and 
when he rose in the morning he said, “I had a bad dream during the 
night. I dreamed that I was nearly killed.’”” However, he started out 
on his journey, accompanied by his father-in-law and some of his fellow- 
villagers. His wife wept at his departure. 

The village that had hired them welcomed them warmly. All the 
hunters started out early in the morning and travelled over a high hill 
towards a rugged mountain. At noon they reached the place where the 
grizzlies dwelt, and a hunter said to the orphan, ‘“‘See that hole between 
the trees? That is where the grizzlies live, below the soil. As soon as a 
man approaches they scent him and come out in pursuit.”’ 

The hunters stood back and watched the orphan. The evening before, 
when he had reached their village, he had changed his clothes and put 
on a suit of very thin caribou skin without pockets, a suit that fitted his 
body so closely that no stick or bough could catch in it. He now advanced 
slowly above the hole in which the grizzlies lay concealed, carrying in 
his hand two large spears with long stone points. Standing above the 
hole he shouted hai hat. Out came a monstrous grizzly, part red, part grey, 
a fathom and a half around the body; but the orphan stabbed it twice 
behind the shoulder and killed it. A second grizzly came out, and he 
stabbed it also, but the point struck its shoulder bone and broke the 
shaft. When the third grizzly came out, he shot it with his bow and 
atrows and finished off the second grizzly with his one remaining spear. 
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Now came the fourth grizzly. He pierced its neck with his spear, byt 
the handle broke. Both his spears were now gone, and the grizzly was tog 
near for him to draw his bow. Every time it tried to seize him he rap 
between its legs. At length the grizzly grew tired, and the orphan, 
watching his opportunity, ran up the mountain side. The monster 
followed him, and the orphan, turning round, shot an arrow and fled on 
again. Four times he shot it, and at the fourth shaft the grizzly fell back 
dead, and rolled down the mountain side. So he slew them all. 

Weary and covered with perspiration, he returned to the village and 
slept. The next day he returned home, rewarded with moose-skins, fy 
blankets, and clothing of every description, which he gave to his father. 
in-law. His wife was overjoyed at his return. 

His fame now spread farther and farther and other villages sought his 
help to kill the monsters that preyed on them. So for a long time he 
travelled about, ridding the world of monsters. Children were born to 
him and he began to grow old, while his father-in-law was weighed down 
with years. 

One day two men came from afar off, weeping, and said, ‘There isa 
huge lynx that lives inside a mountain near our home. It grows larger 
every year and has killed all our kinsmen. We pray you to come and rid 
us of this monster.” 

For a long time neither the orphan nor the chief spoke. Then the 
orphan said, “‘I do not wish to go, for I have never had a dream about a 
monster of that description.’ For two nights the strangers remained in 
their house, weeping. On the evening of the third day the orphan could 
withstand their entreaties no longer and said to his wife, ‘‘See that my 
moccasins and clothes are in good order.” 

His wife mended his moccasins and his clothes, and, with nearly half 
his fellow-villagers, he started out on his journey, guided by the two 
strangers. On the third day they reached the village, where they rested 
for the night and feasted. The next morning, accompanied by all the 
hunters, he set out in search of the lynx, and reached its lair at nightfall. 
There they camped, and at daybreak climbed a low hill in which the 
lynx had its den. The hunters, armed with spears and bows and arrows, 
surrounded the hole while the orphan approached the entrance. Inside 
his clothing were eagle-feathers, his dream objects, to make his body light: 
and his moccasins were new. Bones of every description lay around the 
mouth of the hole, and while he was still gazing at them the lynx began 
to emerge. He struck it four times with his spear, twice in the heart and 
twice in the belly, carefully avoiding a bone; but the animal had fifteen 
lives. Five times more he struck it, and the blood flowed everywhere. 
Now it began to chase him, and he ran up the mountain; but the lynx 
was even more at home in the mountains than the orphan. He thought 
of his feathers and climbed a tree so swiftly that he seemed to fly. The 
lynx leaped up at him; every time it leaped he shot an arrow intoits 
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heart and it fell back again, while the huge balsam tree swayed to and 
fro with its impact. Once when the lynx almost seized him he leaped 
into another tree, then to another, still shooting at every opportunity ; 
but the sweat that poured from the monster’s body increased its energy. 
As the orphan jumped from tree to tree, the lynx jumped after him, 
breaking them down one after the other with its weight. 

Now the orphan had only one arrow left. The lynx was almost ex- 
hausted, but the other hunters were far off. He called to them to bring 
him more arrows, and they began to close in and join in the battle. He 
shot his last arrow and began to run. Now he had told his wife to sew the 
stitches on his moccasins very close together, but his wife had made a 
mistake and sewed one stitch a little longer than the rest. As he fled 
this stitch caught in the limb of a tree and tripped him. Then the lynx 
leaped upon his body, bit him in two, and the next moment fell dead also. 

His fellow villagers put the two portions of his body together, cut out 
the teeth and claws of the lynx, and carrying home both the orphan’s 
corpse and their trophies, laid them on the floor of the chief’s house. His 
wife did not say a word and her father watched her through his tears. 
Without a tear she combed her hair, rubbed her head with oil and dressed 
herself in her finest clothes. Near her lay her husband’s body, which the 
people intended to bury, not to burn in the usual manner, because they 
loved him and wished that even in death he should still possess a little 
life and have a grave that they could visit. 

For a long time she sat there, expressionless. Then she rose and went 
outside. A mighty sob rent her body, and the tears gushed from her 
eyes. Without saying a word she entered the house again. All that 
evening the funeral feast continued, the people praising the dead man 
and discussing what they would do with his remains. His wife said never 
a word. But in the night, when everyone slept, she took the strong 
caribou-hide rope that her father had used to snare bears, fastened one 
end of it to the ceiling and the other round her neck, kicked the box from 
under her feet and hung herself. The people buried the two bodies side 
by side. 

It was this orphan who killed most of the monsters that once devastated 
the country and made it safe for man. 


3. THE ORPHAN BOY AS A CULTURE HERO 
Fort Fraser 

An orphan boy of low rank lived with his grandmother in a miserable 
little house near the head of Francois Lake. They had very little to eat, 
and the boy’s only clothing was a tiny blanket of old eagle skins. At the 
opposite end of the lake lived a chief, surrounded by a score of young 
men who had gathered as suitors for the hand of his daughter. Fish 
were so plentiful there that the chief had constructed a dam and set 
salmon traps. 
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One day the orphan, who was called Betsoyinilye, Boy-reared-by-his. 
Grandmother, said to his grandmother, “I should like to see the chief's 
daughter for whom so many young men have come as suitors.”’ The old 
woman did not reply, so the next morning the boy built himself a spruce. 
bark canoe just large enough for himself, and made a paddle to fit it. When 
it was finished he embarked and paddled down the lake. He had gone 
buta short distance when the canoe rose in the air and flew along the shore 
causing the tops of the big fir trees to bend beneath its wind, whence they 
remain bent to this day. Near the outlet of the lake the canoe settled 
gently on the water again and the boy paddled to the chief’s landing. 
place. 

The suitors saw the boat approaching and called to one another, “Boy- 
reared-by-his-Grandmother is coming.” They gathered at the landing. 
place to make fun of him, and as he approached the shore one of them 
jumped into the water, lifted boy and boat together, and carrying them 
to the back of the chief's house, deposited them on the ground, amid the 
clapping and laughter of the other youths. But the old chief said, “Do 
not laugh at the poor boy. Let him come into the house.’’ So the boy was 
allowed to enter, and the chief gave him good food in abundance, although 
the young men still made fun of him, and one of them even remarked, 
“The orphan boy has come to marry the chief’s daughter.” 

That night the boy wrapped himself in his eagle-skin blanket and 
huddled down to sleep in an out-of-the-way corner. As he slept one of 
the suitors rose up, quietly removed the blanket, tied a stone to it, sank 
it in the deep water of the lake, and lay down again. Soon, from the lake, 
came the sound of a beaver flapping the water with its tail whenever it 
dived. Unseen, it recovered the blanket and laid it gently over the 
sleeping boy again. The next night another suitor sank the blanket in the 
lake, and again the beaver restored it to the orphan. 

Now the chief made two copper rings about an inch in diameter, 
which he joined with a cord about eight inches long. He threw the rings 
into the top of a high tree, so that the cord coiled around a limb and held 
them fast. ‘Come hither,” he called to the suitors. ‘“Throw stones at 
these rings and knock them down. You must uncoil the string by 
striking first one ring, then the other. He who succeeds shall marry my 
daughter.” 

The suitors all gathered around and began to throw stones at the 
rings, while the chief watched them. All day they threw, but no one 
could uncoil the rings. Meanwhile the orphan boy lay playing on his 
eagle-skin blanket. Towards sunset he wandered down to the lake, picked 
up two stones, one red and one black, and sat down quietly on his 
blanket again. No one observed him except the chief, who was watching 
his every movement. Presently the boy stood up, hurled a stone and sat 
down again. A sharp metallic sound followed as one of the rings flew 
over the limb. A suitor shouted, ‘‘I hit it.”” The orphan, however, said 
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nothing; neither did the chief, who alone had seen him throw the stone. 
The suitors continued to throw with renewed zeal, but were as un- 
successful as before. Presently, while the chief alone was watching, the 
orphen stood up and flung his second stone, whereupon both rings fell 
to the ground. Several suitors vied with each other in claiming success, 
but the chief said, ‘Let us go into the house and settle the matter there.”’ 

After they had gathered inside the house the chief said, ““Who knocked 
down the rings?’’ “I did,” promptly answered a youth. ‘‘No,’’ replied 
the chief. ‘It was not you.’’ Another and another youth claimed the 
honor, but all alike were rejected. At last the chief said, “It was this 
poor orphan boy who threw the two stones that struck the rings and 
knocked them down.”’ Then all the suitors were ashamed. The next day 
they departed to their homes, one after another, until only the orphan 
remained with the chief and his family. 

Now the chief urged his daughter to marry the orphan boy, but she 
was ashamed and wept day and night. At last her father built a sweat- 
house. After placing all the stones inside he summoned the boy and 
said, ‘Stay with me here inside the sweat-house.’’ So they entered, the 
chief and the poor orphan boy, and the chief washed him with water. As 
he washed him, the lad’s form grew larger and more handsome. The 
chief combed out his hair, which lengthened until it reached his waist. 
He was indeed a noble-looking youth when he emerged from the sweat- 
house; and the maiden gladly took him for her husband. 

After this the orphan was successful in everything he undertook. The 
chief gave a big potlatch for him and made him a sgeza, nobleman. His 
wife loved him exceedingly and made him beautiful clothes and mocca- 
sins, herself braiding the sinew for his shoe-laces. 

Now he wandered over the land killing all the monsters that preyed 
on mankind. One day he was summoned by the people of another 
village to rescue them from a giant lynx. The orphan consented to go 
and departed with his long hammer of caribou antler. He discovered the 
lynx in the woods, and was pursued by it. As he fled he attempted to 
leap over a fallen tree, but his shoe-lace twisted around a limb and he 
fell. Then the lynx pounced upon him and broke off his head. So he died. 

His wife was prostrated with grief. She tied a rope to a high tree and 
hanged herself. 


4. VARIANT 
Fort Fraser 
At the east end of Francois Lake there once lived a chief who had so 
beautiful a daughter that about a score of young men gathered from the 
surrounding villages to woo her. Farther down the lake lived a poor 
orphan boy all alone with his grandmother; people called him simply 
Tsuyandle, the-boy-who-lives-with-his-grandmother. One day he said 
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to the old woman, “I am going down to the head of the lake.”’ “Don 
go,’’ she said, “the wind is too strong.’’ However, the boy entered his 
little canoe and went down to the chief’s house, where he stayed with the 
other suitors. 

One morning a dog ran into the woods, barking, and the suitors rap 
after it with their weapons. The chief gave the orphan a bow and arroys 
and told him to run too. The orphan outstripped the other suitors an¢ 
discovered that the dog was pursuing a big black bear. He killed it, cut 
off the nose, placed it in his bag and returned without telling anyon 
what he had done. The first of the suitors to reach the carcass told the 
rest that he himself had killed the bear. 

Several times the orphan killed a bear in secret, allowing one o 
another of the suitors to obtain the credit. Only the chief, who was 
medicine-man, knew the truth. He made two iron rings, tied them 
together and hung them high up in a tree, making the cord loop round. 
limb so that a ring hung down on either side. He then gathered th 
suitors together and said, ‘‘My daughter cannot marry all of you. Who- 
ever knocks down those rings shall have her to wife.” 

The suitors gathered below the tree and began to throw stones at the 
rings, while the orphan boy lay on the grass over to one side and watched 
them. After a time, when no one seemed to be looking, he rose to his 
feet and hurled a stone. It struck one of the rings, which flew over the 
limb to the opposite side. Immediately one of the suitors claimed the 
hit. The orphan lay down and watched them unsuccessfully attempt t 
hit the other ring. Presently he rose up again and hurled another stone 
It struck the second ring, which, flying over the limb, unloosed the coi 
and caused both rings to fall to the ground. “I hit it,” cried another 
suitor. 

Now the chief had been watching, and knew that it was the orphan 
who had struck both rings. He summoned all the suitors to a great 
feast. After they had eaten he opened the orphan’s bag and poured out 
the noses of all the black bears that he had killed. Then he said to the 
suitors, “Some of you claimed to have killed the bears. It was this 
orphan who killed them. Some of you claimed to have struck the rings 
Again it was this orphan. He shall marry my daughter. As for you 
others, return to your homes.” 

So all the suitors departed to their homes, and the orphan remaineé 
alone with his bride. He said to the chief, ‘‘I am going out in my canoe 
and the chief said to his daughter, ‘Go with your husband.”’ As the} 
paddled out in their canoe they saw a beaver swimming in the water. The 
orphan took from under his top-knot the bill of a chickadee and launched 
it at the beaver, which immediately lay dead as though struck witha 
bullet. He pulled it into the canoe and went on, killing many other 
beaver in the same manner until the canoe was full. hen he paddled in t 
the beach and said to the girl, “‘I am too poor to marry you. Take thes 
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beaver back to your parents and I will stay here.’’ So the girl took the 
beaver to her parents, while the boy remained on the shore, thinking to 
himself, “I wonder whether she cares enough for me to return.’’ Soon he 
saw her coming back. He killed more beaver and sent her home with 
them, testing her a second time. But when she returned at sunset he 
took her home to his grandmother’s place. 

There they remained for a time while the orphan hunted, but at 
intervals he sent his wife back to her parents with a canoe-load of meat. 
He killed many different animals. At last autumn came, and a little 
snow covered the ground. He went hunting with his dog as usual, but 
at night he failed to return. The next morning the dog alone appeared 
covered with blood. The young wife said to it, “Dog, tell me, what kind 
of animal has killed my husband?” And the dog answered, ‘““The big 
lynx has killed him.’’ Two young men followed it into the woods. There 
they found the orphan’s body hanging in a tree, the head bitten off by 
the lynx. Returning to the camp they said to the girl, “It is true. Your 
husband is dead.’’ She neither wept nor spoke; but in the morning she 
washed and painted her face, combed and dressed her hair, and going 
into the woods alone, climbed the tree on which her husband’s body 
was suspended, fastened the rope around her neck and hung herself. 
The people carried the two bodies to camp and burnt them together. 


5. THE MAGIC FEATHER AND THE FOUR CULTURE HEROES 
Hagwilgate 
Some children were once playing outside a large village, making a loud 


noise. Their parents told them to make less noise, but every day they 
continued to raise a tumult. One afternoon they saw something fluttering 


in the air like a bat, but as it drew nearer they discovered that it was a 
white feather. When it floated over their heads, a boy ran after it and 
caught it in his hand. It stuck so that he could not release himself, and 
drew him up into the air. A comrade caught hold of his foot, but his hand 
stuck also and he was drawn into the air. A third boy caught the second 
boy's foot, a fourth the third’s, until all the children were taken up into 
the air; and when their parents rushed to pull them down, they too were 





with bears’ claws, beaver teeth and other objects, stretching to the 
home of the girl’s parents. Whenever the girl needed food or water she 
pulled the cord so that the teeth and claws rattled. On the day that all the 
people were drawn into the air she pulled the cord repeatedly, but no 
one came to her. At last she told the old grandmother to go out and see 
what had happened. The old woman was hardly able to walk, but she 
succeeded in crawling out and searched the village. Finding everyone 
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gone she gathered some food at her son’s house and returned to her 
granddaughter. 

The two stayed in the village for a year until the girl’s period of 
seclusion ended. Then her old grandmother died, and she was left 
alone. Having no one to talk to, and nowhere to go, she wept most of 
the time. One day as she was gazing beyond the village, weeping, she 
blew her nose and rubbed the mucus on her bosom. Lighting on a tiny 
whetstone, she picked it up and placed that in her bosom. She found a 
twig of the wild crab-apple and added that; then a tiny feather. Last of 
all she picked up a piece of bear hide, well tanned, and placed that also 
in her bosom. Then she returned to her father’s home and burned her 
grandmother’s body. 

Next morning she rose and ate, and after she had eaten looked for 
the things she had placed in her bosom the day before. They had dis. 
appeared. After a time she found herself pregnant. She gave birth to 
a son, a year later to another son, then after another year to a third, and 
last of all toa girl. Utakke, He-who-lives-on-high, had seen her raise 
her tear-stained face to the sky each day, and he had pitied her; for 
in the sight of God tears are prayers. 

The first thing the girl had found was a Whetstone. She therefore 
named her first boy Whetstone, Gwitibange. The second boy she called 
Nuhl, Mucus; the third boy she called Gwitib Sranmiliks, He-who- 
came-from-the-crab-apple; and the girl she named Gwitib Anon, The 
hand-that-became-a-human-being, for she had rubbed her bosom with 
her hand. Her children brought her much happiness. The boys were 
skilful hunters, for they received blessings from Utakke; and they al- 
ways brought home much meat. Only Mucus was not clever; he was 
constantly making a noise, like a person who blows his nose. 

One day the children began to make a great uproar, and although their 
mother reproved them, telling them what had happened to their grand- 
parents and relatives, they continued to go around the old house singing 
and laughing. Day after day they did the same thing. Then a beautiful 
feather covered with red paint floated down from the sky. Mucus’ two 
brothers said, “Wait. Remember what our mother told us. That is not 
a bird.”’ But Mucus said, “Oh, it is just a feather blown by the wind.” 

Meanwhile the girl went home and told her mother. ‘Terrified, she 
forbade the children to touch it, and called them home. But Mucus 
grabbed at the feather and was carried up into the air. ‘“He,’’ he cried, 
“tie a rope to a big stone and throw it up to me. I am going to break the 
feather down; and when they threw the rope to him he tied it to the 
feather so that the stone trailed down towards the ground. Nevertheless 
the feather still hovered in the air, holding up both Mucus and the 
stone. For nearly half a day he hung there until the brothers became very 
angry. Whetstone, praying that his body might become very heavy, 
seized Mucus’ foot. Immediately his body became heavy as stone, 
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so that the feather could only raise him a little and the rope creaked with 
the strain. Then Wild Crab-Apple seized hold of Whetstone’s foot with 
a prayer that his feet should take root in the earth like the wild crab- 
apple. His feet took root and spread all over the earth, while the rope 
creaked more than ever. But late in the afternoon the feather dragged 
the roots out of the earth and raised him also into the air. 

The girl, Hand-that-became-a-Human-Being, ran round and round 
them while her weeping mother forbade her to lay her hands on them. 
But the girl ran down to the beach, picked up a stone and walked to and 
fro, first raising her hand to the sun and then rubbing it on the stone. 
Thus she kept sharpening her hand until nearly sunset. At last it was 
ready, and seizing the foot of Wild Crab-Apple, she climbed up over her 
brothers in turn. She climbed until she reached the feather, which she 
seized with one hand. It began to carry them all away, but she raised 
her sharpened hand above it and cut the invisible rope that united it to 
the sky. They fell to the ground in a heap. Then their mother came and 
placed her hand upon their heads, saying, ‘Children, come home and 
close up the smoke-hole in the roof of the house.” 

The children and their mother all went to bed. In the night they heard 
asound as of heavy rain. When they went outside in the morning the 
ground was strewn with the bodies of all the people who had been carried 
away years before. Even dog bones were there, for the dogs had been 
carried up also. As they walked in and out among all these bones they 
wept, for they could not distinguish those of their relatives from all the 
other bones. So at night they went home again, having done nothing. 
But the next day, as they walked among the bones, they found one to 
which the feather still stuck. Then they knew that Utakke had used the 
feather as a bait and thrown it down to earth again with the bones of their 
people. 

Hand-that-became-a-Human-Being now laid the feather on a log, and 
gathering together all the various bodies, matched them as best she knew. 
With the feather in her hand she walked sunwise around the reconstruct- 
ed bodies and prayed Utakke to restore them to life. The bones quickened, 
the people began to rub their eyes as though awakening from sleep, 
and as the girl kept walking, they rose to their feet. But she had made 
some mistakes when fitting the bones together; she had placed some legs 
and eyes on the wrong bodies. So today some people are lame and others 
cross-eyed. 

Now that the village was again full of people the four children decided 
to leave it. Their mother besought them to remain, but they said, ‘“God 
gave us to you because you wept so much. We have fulfilled our mission 
to you, and must go forth to help the rest of the world. Later we shall 
teturn.”’ 

So they started out on their mission. Hand-that-became-a-Human- 
Being wore the bear-skin and carried the feather, for in these objects 
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lay her power. People had told them of many monsters that wer 
ravaging the land, and they went to fight them. About four miles eag 
of Moricetown they found Djulik, a mole-like animal, large as a bear, that 
devoured men. Djulik, knowing how powerful they were, invited then 
to enter her house, which had an entrance at the bottom of the hill an 
a roof entrance at the top. Whenever people entered this house the doo; 
closed of its own accord and Djulik killed them. After the four childrey 
had gone inside Mucus said, “O, you are Sea-Djulik (Kwiksim Djulik), 
are you?” Djulik became very angry at his remark and caused th 
lower door to close on them and the hole in the roof to darken over, But 
Hand-that-became-a~-Human-Being drew forth her feather and prayed 
that her body might become equally light. Then she flew out of the 
roof before it closed over, found the hole of an ordinary small mole and 
said to it, “Go and tell big Sea-Djulik to open the door. Say to her 
‘My grandmother, I have brought something for you.’”’ The little mol 
knocked at the door and said, ““My grandmother, we have brought much 
meat for you.” But when Sea-Djulik opened the door, Hand-that. 
became-a-Human-Being ran inside, waving her bear-skin blanket. Se- 
Djulik fell dead, covering the ground with her blood. This was the first 
monster the children killed. 

They travelled eastward about four miles till they came upon a great 





snake at Koskan. The girl said to Mucus, “Don’t utter a word as we 
pass this big snake, for it is very dangerous.”” They walked under the 
hill, keeping careful watch; but suddenly Mucus shouted. At once 
they heard as it were a thunderstorm inside the hill, and two big snakes 
rolling along the ground like balls came out and pursued them. The 
children ran; but the girl took her feather and bear-skin blanket and 
prayed to Utakke. As each snake approached she waved her blanket 
and the monster was crushed to pieces. 

They went on again, having heard of two giant frogs that were more 


dangerous than either Djulik or the snakes. These frogs lived just above | 
Long Lake near Telkwa, where they had made an enormous dam to flood | 


the trails of the Indians. As often as the Indians moved their trails 
farther back the frogs raised their dam and flooded them again. If any 
man drew near enough to see them, one of the frogs raised its arm, when 
black poison issued from the man’s mouth and killed him; but if a large 
party approached, the frogs cut them all in two with their tongues. As 
the children approached the dam Mucus began to shout; but the frogs, 
knowing they were dangerous, would not show themselves. Then the 
children began to tear down the dam, which is visible even today, more 
than 15 feet high and stretching for miles. At last they made an opening 
in it and the muddy water began to rush out. When it had nearly 
drained away a huge frog emerged and tried to follow the stream. The 
boys could smell its poison, but could not see it, for they had rubbed their 
faces to take away their sight. Then the girl waved her blanket at the frog. 
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Its body burst to pieces and was washed away. But when the second frog 
emerged she said, “Our people will not believe us if we say we killed these 
animals. We will leave one behind as a witness.”’ Instead of waving her 
blanket she slowly waved the feather, and the big frog turned to stone. 
You may see it today, as big as a two-story house. Its legs and arms are 
visible, but its head is gone, for it broke off and was washed away when 
she moved the feather once too quickly. 

The children continued to travel over the country, killing off all the 
monsters they encountered. They killed all that the orphan had not 
slain before the giant lynx destroyed him.! They intended to return by 
way of Kitsiyukla to Moricetown, but just above Kitsiyukla they met a 
monster more powerful than any they had yet encountered, and though 
they succeeded in killing it, so great was its power that it killed them also. 

God had heard man’s weeping at all the monsters that ravaged this 
earth and he sent these four children to destroy them. When they killed 
this last monster their work was finished. 


6. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A GRIZZLY 


Fort Fraser 


The women and girls of a certain village were gathering berries. All 
gathered full baskets except one girl, who had none. The same girl 
returned empty-handed the next day also, and the day after. At last 
her mother, greatly ashamed, said to her, ‘““Why have you gathered no 
berries? All the others fill their baskets. Are you not ashamed?” Her 
daughter answered, ‘‘Some big animal, a grizzly I think, has spoiled them 
all and I don’t like to gather them.” 

The following day the girl went out with the cthers to pick berries 
again, and this time she filled her basket. Evening drew on, and they 
started back to the village. As they were walking along the trail the 
gitl’s pack-strap broke, and an old woman waited behind with her to 
help her fix it. They had gone on but a little farther when the strap 
broke again, and this time the old woman fastened it very securely. Even 
then it broke after they had gone a little farther. It broke for a fourth 
time when they were close to the village, and the basket fell to the 
ground. Looking at it the girl said to the old woman, “We are close to 
the village now. Don’t wait for me, but go right on and I will follow 
vou presently.” 

The old woman went on her way, and the girl sat down to fix her strap. 
Just as she was rising to her feet she noticed two young men clad in 
bear-skin blankets standing one on each side of her. ‘Leave your pack 
here and come home with us,” they said to her; and each taking one of 
her hands, they led her away. The girl was frightened; she had never 

* See pp. 121, 123, 125. 
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seen men like them before, and she did not know whither they wep 
taking her, far into the woods. After travelling for some time they gai; 
to her, ‘‘Close your eyes, for we are going to pass under a big log that 
stretching over the path.’’ She closed her eyes and bowed her head. Whe, 
she looked up again they were outside a big house which was surrounde; 
by many other houses. They conducted her inside and assigned her, 
seat over on one side. The two young men then cooked some meat fy; 
her, and she slept there that night, while they slept opposite her agains 





the other wall. 

Early the next morning the girl rose and went outside. An of 
woman living in a small hut near by called her to enter. “My grané. 
child,’ she said to her, “‘the inhabitants of this village are not men but 
animals. Do you remember telling your mother that you dislike 
picking berries the animals had spoilt ? They were angry with you ani 
yesterday those two bears carried you off.” 

The girl remained in the big house that day. On the following morning 
messengers were sent to invite all the birds and animals to enter. They 
came — crow, frog, marten, mink, caribou and the rest — all having 
the forms of men. All of them flocked into the big house, which belonged 
to grizzly bear, their chief. 

The girl went outside to question the old woman again. ‘These are 
not men,” the old woman told her, “but animals. Soon you will se 
grizzly bear himself, the old man who wears a grizzly-skin blanket. Ever 
one of the animals will want to marry you, but it is grizzly bear himself 
who will take you for his wife. Of all the men who have entered the 
house only two are good, weasel, whose face is white, and caribou. The 
rest are good-for-nothings.”’ The girl then returned to the big house. 

When all the animals had gathered one of the black bears who had 
carried her off rose up and said, ‘““Who will be this girl’s husband? 
Muskrat got up and answered, “‘I will marry her.”’ ‘Dance for her then, 
ordered black bear. “I am not the chief, so I will dance but a little 
while,’ answered muskrat. He danced, sang his song, and sat down again. 
“What will you give her to eat if you marry her?’’ asked black bear 
““Swan’s hair, mud, roots, anything she wants.”’ But black bear answered 
“Your food is not good for her.” Muskrat went out. 


“Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked black bear again. Crow got | 


up and said, “I will marry her.” “Dance for her then,’’ ordered black 
bear. “I am not the chief, so I will dance but a little while,’”’ answered 


crow. He danced and sang in his black robe, and sat down again. “What | 


will you give her to eat if you marry her?” asked black bear. “The 


droppings from men and dogs.” ‘“That is no food for a human being,’ | 


answered black bear. Crow went out. 
“Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked black bear again. Weasé 
got up and said, “I will marry her.’’ “Dance for her then,”’ ordered 


black bear. “I am not the chief, so I will dance but a little while,” t 
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answered weasel. Dancing, he sang his song and sat down again. ‘““What 
will you give her to eat if you marry her ?”’ asked black bear. “Anything I 
find. If I find nothing I will steal from some one’s cache.”” “You would 
not be a good husband,”’ answered black bear. ‘“‘Some time or other a 
man would catch you stealing and then your wife would mourn.’ Weasel 
went out, and the girl wept, for he was exceedingly handsome. 

“Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked black bear again. Frog got 
up and said, “I will marry her.”’ “Dance for her then,” ordered black 
bear. “I am not the chief, so I will dance but a little while,’’ answered 
frog. He danced, singing his song, and sat down. ‘‘What will you give 
her to eat if you marry her ?”’ asked black bear. “‘Coal and mud.” “That 
is no food for a human being,”’ said black bear. Frog went out. 

“Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked black bear again. Caribou 
got up and said, “I will marry her.”’ “Dance for her then,” ordered 
black bear. ‘‘I am not the chief, so I will dance but a little while,” 
answered caribou. He danced, singing his song, and sat down again. 
“What will you give her to eat if you marry her?” asked black bear. 
“Grass and little spruce twigs and jack-pine needles.”’ ‘““That is no food 
fora human being,” answered black bear. Caribou went out, and the 
girl cried again, for he also was very handsome. 

“Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked black bear again; and each 
animal offered itself in turn. Marten offered to give her what he stole 
from man’s traps, but he was rejected because one day a man would 
catch him and his wife would mourn. Mouse offered to give her the food 
that he stole from man’s own house, but he too was rejected for the same 
reason. Squirrel offered to give her nuts, and was rejected because the 
girl could not live on that food alone. One after another they offered 
themselves and were rejected, and one after another they went outside. 

There remained only one big old man clad in a grizzly-skin blanket, 
who sat over on one side of the house, sewing his moccasin, and paying 
no heed to what was going on. ‘“‘Who will be this girl’s husband ?”’ asked 
black bear for the last time; and the old man growled, “She shall be my 
wife.” Black bear did not dare to ask grizzly to dance, but asked him, 
“What will you give her to eat if you marry her?’’ And grizzly answered, 
“In the winter I will give her dry or fresh meat, dry or fresh fish, dry or 
fresh berries, anything that she desires.” “It is good,” said black bear. 
“Take her for your wife.’’ So grizzly bear married the girl. 

When the first snow covered the ground in the fall grizzly and his wife 
went away to a mountain to find a home for the winter. He scratched 
the ground in one place, beginning to make a hole, but the ground was 
too wet. They climbed a little higher, and he scratched again, but still 
the ground was unsuitable. So climbing and testing the ground they 
reached at last to the tree-line, where the earth was covered with boul- 
ders. Here grizzly tried again and finding the ground good, made his 
hole. When it was finished he said to his wife, ‘‘Gather some boughs and 
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strew them inside the hole for a bed.” His wife gathered fine boughs o 
cedar and spruce and laid them over the floor, but grizzly threw them gj 
out, saying they were no good. The girl began to weep, but he sai 
gently, “Don’t weep. I'll gather some boughs myself.”” He brought ip 
huge branches, which he laid on the floor, covering them with hay anj 
grass. “‘Now lie down,” he said. The bed was soft and comfortable 
Grizzly then closed up their den and they settled down to spend the 
winter. 

There was neither food nor water in their den. The girl would think 
“T wish there were water for me to drink,” and grizzly, knowing all he 
thoughts, would scoop up some snow from the floor, transform it immed. 
ately to water and offer it to her. Or again she would think, ‘‘My mothe; 
has many dried berries. I wish there were some for me here,’’ and her 
husband, again putting his hand to the ground, would raise it again 
filled with dried berries. All her thoughts were known to him, and he 
was able to satisfy her every wish. 

So they passed the winter in comfort, eating and sleeping in their den 
The cold moderated, March withits warm sun hardened the surface of the 
snow, and the bears everywhere began to make short excursions from 
their dens. The Indian hunters followed their tracks to their holes ané 
attacked them with spears and arrows. All this grizzly knew. He asked 
his wife, ‘How many brothers have you ?’’ and she answered, “Four 
but the first is the best hunter.’”’ ‘“No, he cannot kill me, for he eats no 
medicine,’”’ replied her husband. ‘“The second also is a good hunter;’ 
but he answered, “‘No, he too cannot kill me, for soon after his baby was 
born he wrapped it in moss, and the taint of the moss still clings to him.” 
“The third is a good hunter also;’”’ but again her husband answered 
“No, he cannot kill me, for his wife often sits with feet outstretched.’ 
“The youngest of my brothers is unmarried and as yet but a poor 
hunter.”’ “Ah, it is he who will kill me this spring, for he has kept aloof 
from women.”’ 

Her four brothers at this time were hunting for the grizzly that had 
carried off their sister. Every day they searched the mountains, killing 
many black bears and grizzlies. Outside every bear’s den they dis- 
covered they would call, “Is our sister here ?’’ and when the bear failed 
to reply they would kill it with their spears and arrows. One day when 
grizzly had opened a little the entrance to his hole a dog looked in 
“Whose dog is this?”’ grizzly asked his wife. ‘“‘My eldest brother’s,’’ she 
answered. Her husband rubbed a snow-ball on his chest and threw it 
down the mountain side. The dog chased after it and did not retum 
Next day came the dog of her second brother, which was enticed awa} 
in the same manner. Likewise it befell the third brother’s dog on the 
third day. But on the fourth day came the dog of the youngest brother 
“Whose dog is this ?”’ grizzly asked ; and his wife answered, ‘‘My youngest 
brother’s.”’ Grizzly threw snow-ball after snow-ball down the mountain 
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side, but the dog merely glanced sideways at them and did not stir. 
Then its owner came, followed quickly by his three elder brothers. They 
called down into the hole, “Is our sister here ?”’ and grizzly, shoving his 
nose out of the entrance, nodded. ‘“‘Speak,’’ they called. “‘Are you here, 
sister?” Three times they called, but the girl failed to answer them. 
Then her husband jumped out of the hole and her youngest brother shot 
him in the heart with his arrow. 

Grizzly lay dead, and his wife inside the den wept. ‘“‘Why are you 
weeping ?”’ her brothers said. “Three times we called to you and you 
would not answer.’’ All day she sat in the hole, weeping, while they 
skinned her husband. When everything was ready they called to her, 
“Come out. We are going home.” Still she lingered. ‘Come out,” they 
called again. ‘““‘Which part of the grizzly will you pack home? Will you 
pack his big tongue? Or perhaps his skin and his head ?’’ Now the girl 
came out, her face twisted in a strange laugh. She placed the skin and 
the head on her back, her brothers carried the meat, and they started 
home. The men led the way, with their dogs beside them, and the girl 
followed behind. When they had travelled but a short distance the dogs 
ran back barking, and the men, dropping their packs, ran back to see 
what was the matter. All that they saw was their sister, sitting on the 
ground readjusting her pack. ‘“Why did the dogs bark ?”’ they asked her; 
and she answered, ‘“The legs of the skin fell down and flapped against the 
ground. The dogs thought it was alive and barked.” 

The men recovered their packs and went on again. Three times the 
dogs ran back, barking, and three times the hunters, returning, found 
only the girl adjusting her pack. The fourth time, though the dogs con- 
tinued to bark, they took no notice. Then their sister, transformed into 
a real grizzly, attacked them from behind and killed them all. She left 
their bodies where they fell and attacked their camp, killing all her 
relatives and kinsfolk because they had slain her husband. Then she 
transformed herself again into a woman, hung the grizzly skin and head 
above her sleeping-place and sat down beside the fire. 

Now a little boy had gone out with his younger sister to hunt squirrels. 
Hearing no sound in the camp the two children approached very cau- 
tiously, and discovered the dead bodies of their kinsfolk. Beside the fire 
sata woman, and above her hung a grizzly skin and head. The children 
drew back into the bushes, and the boy said to his sister, “ast year a 
grizzly carried away our sister. Go into the house and see if that woman 
is our sister. If she changes to a grizzly run between her legs and she 
will not harm vou. Then ask her where she concealed her heart when 
she attacked the camp and killed our kinsfolk. I will remain here, hidden 
in the bushes.”’ 

The woman leaped to her feet when the little girl entered the house, put 
on her grizzly skin and head, transforming herself into a grizzly, and 
advanced to kill the child; but the little girl ran between her legs. Then 
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the monster laid aside the skin and head, saying, “I will not harm yo, §f arrows 
now. Come and sit down beside me.’’ So the woman and the girl sat great | 


side by side and talked together. the sa 
When darkness came on the boy stole out of the bushes, strung an rapidl 
arrow on his bow and hid opposite his sister and the woman on the othe; At 


side of the fire. Now the little girl asked the woman, “Where did yo, fF west 
conceal your heart when you attacked the camp and killed all oy — town 
parents and kinsfolk ?”” And the woman answered, “I hid it in the paly § his cl 
of my hand.” “Let me see it,” said the child. The woman opened up he  fathe’ 
palm, which palpitated as though a heart were situated under the skin J tonge 
The little girl looked at it, then licked her own palm, scratched it genth | It’ 
with her other hand, and held it out for the fire to warm. Presently sh — The 
drew it back again, saying, ‘‘Sister, warm your palm as I did. It fees § the t 
very pleasant.’’ The woman stretched out her palm, and the boy sho fF shelt 
her right in the heart with his arrow. So she died. to th 

The children then gathered together the bodies of their kinsfolk anj J food. 
burned them all on a great funeral pyre. Only they two now remainej § appt 
in the country. After living there for some time the boy said, “Hoy — The 
shall we live, for there are none but ourselves alive in the country? We Be 
are brother and sister. How can we marry? You go round the mountaix F The’ 
on that side and I will go round on this. Let us meet in a place wher fF tong 
two trees stand close together. If we jump together through the tres F app 
from the same side we shall be different and can marry.” a la 

The boy and girl went round the mountain from different sides. But f had 
the girl had no desire to marry him, and ran hither and thither, trying F us ¢ 
to avoid passing between two trees with him. Once, as he pursued her and 
he succeeded in jumping between two trees with her, and his foot touche F bod 
hers. From his touch she became pregnant, and they returned hom f ash 


together.1 stil 
When his wife was delivered of a child the husband built for her: } 
small lodge separate from his own. One morning he heard the baby an 
crying. It cried so long that at last he went over to see what was the tha 
matter. The baby was all alone, for in the night the cannibal monster ToC 
Neyi, had carried off its mother. The man left it there and followed chi 
Neyi’s footprints to his camp. The cannibal had already cooked the 
woman and was about to eat her when her husband shot him with his Fr 
kil 
1 One version concludes the entire story with this incident: Later the boy ca! 
sewed up the girl across the eyes. Thenceforth whatever bird or animal br 
met her glance fell dead on the spot. Once a wolverine prowled around their as 
camp, mocking them and saying, ‘‘See the brother and sister who are hus- on 
band and wife.’’ But when the girl cast one glance in his direction, wolverine os 
sprang to his feet and began to flee, saying, ‘‘A strange feeling has come ovet - 
me.’’ Just as he was disappearing in the bushes the girl’s eyes rested on - 
the top of his back. That is why the hair is scorched now down the middle of to 
the wolverine’s back. " 
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arrows and killed him. He burnt both his wife and the cannibal on a 
great funeral pyre and returned to his baby. For a time he remained in 
the same place, hunting and taking care of his child, which grew very 
rapidly. 

At last the man grew lonely, and with his baby on his back started 
westward down the Bulkley river. As he drew near the village of Morice- 
town he felt a thumb tearing at his neck, and turning round he said to 
his child, ““What are you doing?’ but the child did not answer. The 
father went on, and the child gouged his neck until at last it tore out his 
tongue and he fell to the ground dead. 

It was then early morning, and all the people in the village lay asleep. 
The child walked into the village and tore out all their tongues, as well as 
the tongues of their dogs. But on the outskirts was a small underground 
shelter where two girls were kept in seclusion, and from their dwelling 
to their parents’ home stretched two cords, one for water, the other for 
food. The girls pulled on the cords for some time, and when no one 
approached, one said to the other, “Go out and see what is the matter.” 
The girl went out and found every one in the village dead. 

Both girls then wandered about, trying to discover what had happened. 
They examined the corpses, and saw the gaping necks and missing 
tongues. A little way off smoke curled lazily upward, and when they 
approached it they found a little baby walking round a fire built over 
a large hole in the ground lined at the bottom with stones. The baby 
had heaped some big logs on the fire in order to roast all the tongues. ““Let 
us cook the tongues for you,”’ said the girls; but as they walked round 
and round the fire they suddenly pushed the baby into the pit. Its 
body burned to ashes, but for a time its mouth kept calling, “Psa. My 
ashes will devour you.”’ Then its ashes changed to mosquitoes, which 
still bite people in the neck. This was the origin of mosquitoes. 

Now the two girls wondered what they should do. One found a rock 
and put it in her bosom; the other laid in her bosom a white feather 
that she picked up. Both conceived, but the girl who had taken the 
tock died, because it was too strong and hard. The other girl had four 
children, all boys, Ahlnuk, Tachandalkan, Taslas and another. 

When the children grew up, they travelled from Moricetown to Fort 
Fraser, killing all the monsters they met on their journey. First they 
killed the big snake that drowned all passers-by, then they came to a 
camp where dried fish was given them to eat. As they ate three youths 
brought them willows to chew in lieu of water. “Is there no water here ?”’ 
asked Ahlnuk, the strongest of the four brothers. And the people 
answered, ‘“There is water, but we dare not touch it for two monstrous 
grizzlies live in it and kill every one who approaches.”’ “I am thirsty and 
must have water,”’ said Ahlnuk, and taking his antler club, he went down 
to the spring. There he killed both the grizzlies, drank his fill, and 
returning to the house, said to the people, ““Go and drink. There is 
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plenty of water.”” The people rushed gladly to the spring and relieve 
their thirst. Today, about thirty miles east of Moricetown, at the sig 
of a stream, one may see rocks that were once the old men and wom 
who rushed down to drink after Ahlnuk had slain the bears. 

The four boys continued their journey eastward. They heard a my 
cutting down trees and Ahlinuk said, ‘“‘Stay here while I go and see wh 
is cutting trees.’’ He saw an old man splitting a tree-trunk, and goin 
quietly up behind him, he said, ‘“Grandfather, what are you doing? 
“T am making a club to kill Ahlnuk,” answered the old man, turnin 
round and raising his eyelids with his fingers to look for the questione, 
“Why do you want to kill me?” said AhInuk, as he moistened his fing: 
on his lips and waved it in front of him. The old man fell dead, and th 
four brothers went on their way. 

Next they came to a large house where all the inmates were weeping 
As they entered the door Ahinuk said, ‘Why are you weeping?” “Be 
cause if we cut open this woman to let her child be born the woman wil 
die.”” “Don’t cut her open,” said Ahlnuk. He covered the woman with 
a blanket and the child was born without difficulty. From that time th 
Indians ceased to operate on women in childbirth. 

The four brothers went on and met five girls carrying berry baskets 
“What are you doing?’’ asked Ahlnuk. “We are gathering berries 
Ahlnuk said to his brothers, “I am going to swallow these five girls 
His brothers said, ‘“Don’t do it,”” but he swallowed them. Soon they can 
to a house where an old woman dwelt. The four brothers went inside ani 
the old woman said to them, “Did you not see five little girls gathering 
berries?’’ Taslas said, ““Ahlnuk ate them all.” At once the old woman 
made the door close behind them, but Ahinuk put his club in the doorway 
and cried, “‘Stop.’’ Then he vomited the five girls, unharmed. 

They went on their way. Near Burns Lake they came to a house on the 
bank of a stream. A man, standing at the edge of the water, was using 





ne 


the sharpened end of his leg-bone to spear trout. Ahlnuk said to his | 


brothers, “Stay here. I will go forward and interview him.” He changed 


himself to a big trout and swam near the man, who jabbed at him wit | 


his leg; but the leg missed and striking a stone, broke off at the point 
The fisherman went back to his house to re-sharpen his leg, and founé 
the big trout lying beside the fire. As he sat in a corner sharpening his 


leg the trout changed to AhInuk again and said, laughing, ‘What are | 


you doing?’’ The man said, ‘I am spearing fish.”’ “‘O, that is not the 
way to spear fish,” said AhInuk. He healed the man’s leg, made a foot 
for it, and provided him with a long two-barbed spear. Thus mankind 
learned to make fish-spears for spearing trout. 
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7. THE DOG CHILDREN 
Hagwilgate and Fort Fraser 


The inhabitants of Gitamaks (Hazelton) were spearing Dolly Varden 
trout and white fish at night by the light of birch-bark and jack-pine 
torches. So plentiful were the fish that the people did not need to hunt, 
but lived on fish, berries and hemlock bark. 

Now the chief of one of the clans had married a Carrier woman of 
Hagwilgate, who bore him two daughters. The elder girl grew to adoles- 
cence and went into seclusion at the back of the house behind her 
father’s sleeping-place. One night she discovered beside her bed a hand- 
some young man who said that he had come a long way to marry her, 
and so beguiled her that she allowed him to remain. He departed before 
daybreak, but continued to visit her for about four months. She said 
to him one night, ‘I had better tell my parents;’’ but he answered, ‘““Not 
yet. My people will be here in a few days.’’ Unable to discover who he was 
she rose one midnight and blew up the fire to light up her room. Her 
bed was empty, her husband had disappeared, but lying in a corner was 
a big dog that she had herself reared and always kept near her.! 

At last her time of delivery drew near. Neither she herself nor her 
parents could identify her husband, and the people of the village were 
beginning to gossip about her; but her father was determined to honor 
his grandchild and made her a rich bed of moose, marten and lynx skins 
over in one corner of the house. There she gave birth to five pups, four 
male and one female.2 She gazed at them in terror, while shame and 
confusion spread over the household. One after another the villagers 
entered the house, looked at the pups, and went out again without 
saying a word. A gust of passion then swept her father, who pulled the 
skins from under her and tumbled mother and offspring on to the bare 
ground. 

Murmurs now circulated through the village that Utakke, the Sky-god, 
was angry with the people and might change all the inhabitants into 
animals. One family after another packed up its possessions, extinguished 
its fire and fled; and the aged and infirm straggled away with them. 
The chief and his wife followed, hoping that their daughter and her 
progeny would quickly die of starvation and exposure; but her younger 
sister secretly buried a glowing stump in a deep hole behind the house 
and whispered the information to the girl as they were leaving. So the 
girl remained with her five little pups, all alone except for one old woman 


1 In the Fraser Lake version of this story she hurls a bag of red paint at her 
husband as he departs out of the door. Later she discovers the stain of the 
paint on the flank of a big dog that she was in the habit of kicking out of her 
way each morning. 

* The Fraser Lake version says three male and one female. 
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too infirm to travel and without relatives to take care of her, who 
lingered in a wretched lodge some distance away on the hillside. 

Though hardly able to crawl, the unhappy girl dragged the buried 
stump into her house and kindled a warm fire. Then she visited the 
smoke-houses where the people had been drying their salmon, gathered 
up a bundle of salmon scraps, and carried them to her home. She inter- 
wove the inner tissue of the cottonwood tree with cedar bark to make 
a blanket, and strewed warm hay on top for a bed. There she lay day 
after day, weeping. Nemesis had overtaken her. Instead of turning her 
dog out of the house each night when it grew big, she had allowed it to 
sleep near her door and had stepped over its body whenever she went 
outside; and later, instead of waiting until her parents had tested her 
suitor and discovered his worth, she had followed her own inclinations 
and allowed herself to be beguiled: So now punishment had come 
upon her. 

Meanwhile her pups grew very rapidly. Every day she heated the 
salmon bones in a box of water and blew the warm broth into their 
mouths, reserving the meat for herself. When they grew sturdier and 
were able to play around the house she snared small animals in the 
vicinity of the village; and she speared the Dolly Varden trout that drew 
in to the banks of the river just before it froze. The pups at first would 
follow her to the river, but when the weather became colder and the 
season drew near its close she left them at home for fear that they would 
frighten the few remaining fish. Each evening at this time she set up her 
birch-bark torch on the shore, speared a few fish, and carried them home 
late at night in a wooden box; and each morning she carried a portion 
of her catch to the old woman on the hill. 

As she was fishing on the bank one evening she was amazed at the 
sound of children’s laughter that came from her house. She dropped 
her spear, covered her box of fish, and hurriedly returned, holding in 
her hand the lighted torch; but there was no one in sight except the 
pups that played around the fire. Again she heard the laughter when 
she went back to the river, so she carried up her fish and searched the 
house inside and outside. Surely Utakke, the Sky-god, had pitied her, 
she thought, and sent some fellow beings to relieve her misery. But 
nowhere could she find any trace of children; the only living things were 
her pups. 

The next evening was very cold, and snow began to fall in thick flakes. 
Nevertheless she made her way to the river, for she knew that it would 
quickly freeze over and her fishing would come to an end. She had 
captured only two or three fish when she heard the laughter of children 
again. This time, instead of carrying a torch with her, she set up a line 


1 In the Fraser Lake version she makes a blanket from woven strips of 
rabbit-fur. 
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of torches along the bank as though she was industriously fishing and 
stole back in the darkness.! As she drew near the house a little girl came 
to the doorway and called to the children within, “Keep on playing. 
Mother is still fishing. I can see her torches on the bank.” The child 
returned inside, and the mother peeped stealthily through the door. 
The five pups had changed to five beautiful children and were playing 
gaily inside the house, the little girl still wearing her dog-skin around 
her waist, but the boys stark naked, for they had piled their skins in a 
heap beside the fire. As she stood in the shadow listening to them, the 
girl suddenly ran past her to see if the torches were still burning on the 
bank. The mother then rushed inside, caught up the dog-skins and 
threw them into the fire so that her children could no more revert to 
animals. Afterwards she turned to seize the little girl, but the child had 
already pulled her skin covering over her head and changed to a dog again. 

The little boys were cold without their dog-skins, so their mother 
made them coats of rabbit-fur. They grew very rapidly during the 
winter and played continually with their little dog-sister Upits, which 
explains why dogs now prefer to accompany human beings. In the 
eatliest days dogs were wild like other animals; but because Upits 
always stayed with her brothers and warned them of the approach of 
animals and strangers, dogs have accompanied man to this day. 

One day the boys said to their mother, “‘Upits has driven some creature 
up a tree. Come and tell us what it is.”’ “It is a squirrel,’ she told them. 
She made for each boy a bow and arrow, and taught them to make more 
arrows from the hard branches of the saskatoon tree. Then they killed 
many squirrels, from whose skins she made one of them a fine robe. 

Now Upits began to pursue other creatures, grouse, rabbits and por- 
cupines, which the boys killed and carried home to their mother. They 
made larger bows and arrows and went in pursuit of bigger game, 
caribou, moose and bears, for Upits was so swift-footed that she could 
outrun all these animals. Their mother made them carry the heart, the 
liver and the head of each animal to the old woman living up on the 
hillside. Soon they filled their house with meat of every description, 
and were dressed in the finest clothing their mother had skill to fashion. 

Toward spring, while deep snow still covered the ground, the villagers 
who had deserted them began to drift back, weak from starvation, for 
they had killed very little game all winter. When the first man arrived 
the children’s mother invited him into the house and set a large dish of 
cooked meat in front of him. He was amazed at all he saw, and carried 
the news to the other villagers, who came in as quickly as they could to 
share the children’s prosperity.? 

‘In the Fraser Lake version the mother is gathering berries, and leaves 
her blanket on a bush. 

* In the Fraser Lake version the first visitor was Raven, sent by the people 
to discover if the girl and her children had perished. The girl fed him and 
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Thereafter the village prospered for many years. The boys grew to 
manhood, and supplied the whole settlement with meat. Whenever they 
went hunting the other men followed merely to carry home the booty, 
Always they carried the heart, the liver and the head of each animal to 
the old woman on the hill. 

After many years, however, they killed off nearly all the game in the 
country. One day they made an unusually long trip for game, but for 
the first time in their lives returned empty-handed. Ashamed at having 
nothing to give the old woman three of the brothers passed her door 
without entering; but the youngest secretly wrapped a half-frozen piece 
of rotten wood in spruce brush and offered it to her, saying, “Here is 
a fine fat heart for you.’’ He waited just outside the door while she 
unwrapped it, and laughed at her dismay; but she said angrily, ‘‘May 
the caribou lead you up to heaven where you belong.’’ That night the 
villagers laughed among themselves over the joke he had perpetrated, 
but the old woman herself wept in her lodge. The boy’s mother, too, 
reproached him, reminding him that she herself had suffered punishment, 
and that if Utakke, who had once married an Indian woman of the 
Laksamshu clan, had not taken pity on her because she also was a 
Laksamshu woman, she and all her children would have perished from 
hunger. 

The boys did not hunt for some time afterwards because they had 
plenty of meat stored away in their caches; but at last they grew weary 
of their inactivity and went out again. Not far from the village Upits, 
their dog-sister, startled a herd of caribou and tried to drive them towards 
her brothers. She chased them from early morning till nearly sunset 
without overtaking them, while her brothers followed behind. At last 
the caribou climbed to the summit of a high mountain. The boys said to 
one another, ‘“We are very tired. Let us camp here for the night and return 
home tomorrow.’’ But when they looked down the mountain they found 
that they were in the sky and the earth so far below that return was 
impossible. So they changed to the four bright stars that make the 
Dipper. In front of them is another bright star, their sister Upits, and 
in front of Upits are the caribou, transformed into the Pleiades. The four 
brothers once tried to lower themselves to earth with the cords that held 
together their pack. They failed, but the Indians can still see their pack, 
a bright star just below them.! 


gave him a pack of meat to carry home, warning him not to tell other people 
what he had seen. When one of his children, however, choked from a piece 
of fat, the people grew suspicious and made him tell them what had happened. 
Then they immediately packed up all their possessions and returned to the 
village. 

1 The Fraser Lake version modifies the ending as follows: The three boys 
went hunting again, Ubats their dog-sister in front and behind a blue-jay that 
always followed them to share the meat. The caribou fled into the sky, but 
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(Today the Indians look up at their four Laksamshu brethren in the 
sky to learn from them the hour of the night and the season of the year. 
And they repeat this moral to the story: “‘Do not laugh at poor old 
people, but give them the driest log in your bundle. Utakke, who blessed 
them with long life, always stands near them to answer their prayers.’’) 


8. THE FLOOD 
Hagwilgate 

A man down at the coast was spearing seals. He would paddle out 
in his canoe at evening and return home in the morning. One day he took 
home with him a second wife, whom his first wife greeted with a terrible 
scowl as they landed on the beach. However, she pretended to be glad 
of acompanion and invited the girl into the house. There she cooked some 
food and they all ate together. 

Two or three evenings later the man prepared to go hunting again. 
Before leaving he said to his new wife, “‘If you hear anything in the night 
while Iam away don’t look, but cover yourself with your blanket. Then 
you will come to no harm.”’ That night the young woman heard a noise 
as of dogs eating in the house. She thought to herself, ‘““We have no 
dogs. Where can they come from, these dogs that are pulling down and 
eating the seal-meat that is hung up to dry ?”’ Forgetting her husband’s 
instructions she looked up, and saw, in the light of the fire, a great 
wolverine that was tearing down and devouring the seal-meat. The 
wolverine sighted her at the same moment and sprang at her, saying, 
“T kill every woman who sees me.” Then it bit her in two and threw her 
body outside; for it was really the man’s first wife, who had already 
killed many other women her husband had brought home. 

Meanwhile the man had speared at several seals, but without success. 
He thought to himself, ‘It must be because my first wife has killed my 





the boys continued to pursue them, thinking they were still on this earth. 
They looked down at evening, and seeivg the earth far below, placed their 
three lunches in a row and sat down to ponder what they should do. Blue-jay 
advised them to join all their pack-lines together and climb dowr. They 
joined their lines together, fastened one end to the sky and attached the other 
to blue-jay. As it was about to descend they said, ‘“‘Cover your face as you 
go down and do not look even if you hear a noise. Then when you touch the 
ground fasten the end of the line to a tree so that we can descend after you.”’ 
But blue-jay, as it was descending, heard a whistle. At first it took no notice, 
but when the whistle sounded a second time it looked up. Immediately the 
whole company changed to stars. Blue-jay comes first, then above him the 
boys’ lunches (the three stars of Orion’s belt), Ubats the dog-sister, the three 
brothers arranged as a triangle, and in front of all the caribou, who became 
the Pleiades. When the mother saw her children high in the sky that evening 
she went to the hut of the old woman and killed her. 
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new wife again.’ He turned back, and reached his home at sunrise. There 
he saw one half of his new wife’s body lying bare and white on one side of 
the house, the other half on the other; but his wolverine wife was going 
down to meet him just as if nothing had happened. He made up his mind 
to kill her, but merely said, ‘“Cook me some seals.”’ She dug a pit, lined 
the bottom with stones and built a fire over it. Then as soon as the fire 
died down she raked aside the embers and laid some seals on top. Her 
husband sat down beside the pit to fashion a long, two-pronged spear, 
As she halted for a moment beside him he pushed her headlong into the 
pit. She changed to a wolverine and clawed at him, but he held her 
down with his spear until she burned to death. Then he gathered up the 
two halves of his other wife’s body and laid them on a moose-skin 59 
that the sun might circle around them; and as the sun completed its 
circuit she rose up healed. 

After this the man had great success in his sealing, and accumulated 
a great store of dried meat, for his new wife, unlike the wolverine woman, 
ate very little. But one night he caught, not a black seal as usual, but 
a white one. When he reached home in the morning he said to his wife, 
“Wash the toes of this seal, for they have a little blood on them.” She 
sat on a stone in the water and washed them; but as she rose up to go 
home the stone suddenly moved out into deep water. She called to her 
husband, who ran to his canoe and tried to paddle out to her; but his 
canoe would not move. Not until the stone had slowly sunk under the 
water with the woman still sitting on it did something release his canoe 
and allow it to go forward. 

Stricken with grief, the man gathered up some clothes, paddled out to 
the spot where his wife had sunk, anchored his canoe with stones, and 
leaped into the water. As his feet touched the surface he seemed to be 
in a country not unlike this earth. He followed a path to a village of 
sculpins, who told him that a man had carried his wife farther on. After 
giving the sculpins a lot of stones (because they are fond of living under 
stones) and entreating their help when he returned, he went on toa 
village of blind geese, who gave him the same information. He paid them 
by drawing off the skin from their eyes (whence these geese have round 
white eyes) and restoring their sight; and as he left them he said, ‘Help 
me when I return.”’ Farther on he heard some one splitting a tree with 
a wedge and hammer, and thought to himself, “Let the wedge break.” 
The wedge broke instantly. Its slave owner, whose name was Satsan, 
wept aloud, ‘““My wedge has broken, and now my master will beat me 
again;’’ and seeing no one near, he added, ““The man whose wife was 
stolen must have made the wedge break. If he comes here I will tell him 
how to recover her.”’ 

The man revealed himself, and when the slave promised to help him 
recover his wife if he mended the wedge, he rubbed the two halves of 
the tool together and reunited them. Then Satsan said, ‘You killed so 
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many seals and fish that they became angry with you and stole your 
wife to turn her into a fish. They sent me to make fins for her from this 
tree. But I will help you. After I finish my day’s work, I always carry 
two large baskets of water to the chief’s house, where your wife is sitting 
on a box. Tonight you sit down outside the door. When I carry the 
water into the house I will spill it over the fire and throw the place into 
darkness. Then seize your wife and flee home.” 

The man sat down beside the door, and when Satsan extinguished the 
fire, seized his wife and fled. The inmates pursued him, but Satsan 
swelled out his body in the doorway and blocked their exit. Some one 
punctured him and made him collapse, but he followed behind, shouting, 
“Wait for me, I want to go ahead ;”’ and when they let him go in front he 
again swelled out his body and blocked them. Thus the man and his 
wife succeeded in reaching Goose-town, where the friendly geese laid 
sharp stones over his track so that his pursuers had to make a wide 
detour. With sharp stones, similarly, the sculpins checked his pursuers, 
enabling him to reach his boat in safety. But just as he embarked with 
his wife the sea began to rise. It rose and rose until it covered all the 
mountains; it rose until his boat nearly knocked the sky. Then at last 
the man killed his wife with an axe and threw her body overboard. The 
water subsided immediately, while he wailed, ‘‘Alas, I killed my wife just 
as the water began to subside.” 

In his boat were two animals, a muskrat and a small beaver. Muskrat 
dived, caught up some mud from the bottom and brought it to the 
surface. Then beaver dived and also brought the man a little earth. 
So day after day they brought more earth until the man was able to knead 
it together and make an island. He kneaded more and more earth until 
the world became as it is today, but with two animals only, muskrat 
and beaver. 


g. THE CITY OF THE DEAD 
Hagwilgate 

A woman died, and her husband, who was a medicine-man, wished 
to accompany her to the Spirit Land in order to discover what the place 
was like. So the people did not burn her body, but buried it in the ground 
with the living husband beside it. Both their spirits then travelled 
together to the Spirit Land along the great road by which the sun rises, 
a wide, smooth road leading toward a beautiful land. Many Indians 
have seen this road when at the point of death. 

As they travelled along, the man ahead and his wife behind, they saw 
many tracks of unmoccasined feet, all pointing in the same direction, 
and none returning. On either hand were berry bushes, but all the 
berries were black. The medicine-man refrained from eating them, for 
he was still alive; and when his wife attempted to eat them, he took the 
berries from her hand and threw them aside. Soon they came to a 
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spring of water. Here the woman wished to drink from the small basket 
of birch-bark that lay beside it; and again her husband forbade her 
When he himself dipped the basket into the spring, the water all flowed 
through it, although he could see no hole; for he was still living, and the 
basket was intended for the dead alone. People are often thirsty when 
they die, and this place, a little above the road, is the last drinking-place 
of the dead. 

Now they came to a great precipice down which, in one place, led an 
easy road. The dead, trying to return to earth, often come back to this 
precipice, but they can neither find the road again nor can they scale 
the cliff. Beyond the cliff was a river, and on its farther bank a city, 
divided into two parts. On the one side all the houses and canoes were 
black, on the other red; and between them stood a totem-pole named 
tsim’yak’yak. The black houses were the homes of the dead, the red the 
homes of the robins, which dwell on earth during the day and depart 
to the underworld at evening. Here the dead woman yawned, and 
immediately a black canoe put off from the farther bank and began to 
cross toward her. The medicine-man shouted, and the people in the red 
house, hearing him, put off in a red canoe. Both canoes reached the 
bank together. The woman wished to enter the black one, but her hus- 
band told her to embark with him in the red canoe. When they reached 
the opposite shore, she wished to enter a black house, but he constrained 
her to follow him into a red one. There he was given some good, dried 
fish, which he ate. 

Behind the house which they had entered stood a smaller house 
inhabited by a little old woman. She informed the medicine-man that 
the red houses were the homes of robins, the black the homes of the dead. 
“Presently,” she said, “‘the dead will invite you and your wife to visit 
them. Go, but do not eat the food they offer you. Warn your wife also 
not to eat, for otherwise she will never return with you to the land above. 
I will stand behind your back, and whatever food they offer you, pass it 
back to me, for I am dead and can eat with impunity. They will seem 
to give you huckleberries, but the huckleberries will be dead men’s 
eyes.” 

After a time the occupants of a black house called to the medicine- 
man, ‘“‘Come over to our house.’’ When he entered with his wife, a man 
set a blanket on the floor for them to sit on, and offered the medicine- 
man a wooden dish filled with seeming huckleberries. His wife grabbed 
them up, but he forced her to release them, and in spite of her anger 
passed them back to the old woman behind him. Then they set before 
him the dried flesh of frogs and snakes and lizards. These too he handed 
to the old woman, and when the meal had ended, led his wife back to 
the village of the robins. 

In the morning the old woman said to him, “If you wish to return to 
earth alive you must pass over the cliff again. There are two trails that 
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jead to it, besides the broad road for dead people that you followed 
hither. One trail is very filthy, for it is the path taken by dead dogs. 
The other is a faint trail, not easy to find, that leads to a place where 
a huge snake spans the river of death. The snake undulates up and down 
s0 that any one who tries to cross on its back falls flat and cannot rise 
again.’ 

The medicine-man thanked her and departed, saying, ‘I will attempt 
that trail.’’ With his wife following close in his footsteps he made his 
way to the river. Before them, as the old woman had foretold, rose the 
monstrous snake, spanning the banks in one huge arch that towered 
high in the air. Slowly the gigantic form began to descend, and as it 
sank the man urged his wife swiftly over, and himself pressed forward 
behind with outstretched, balancing arms. So they gained the farther 
shore before the snake could rear itself again, and without pausing to 
glance behind hastened along the faint trail to the distant cliff. Here he 
caught his wife in his arms and at one bound gained the summit. Before 
them stretched the broad road by which they had descended. It led 
them to their grave; and now at their journey’s end they re-entered their 
bodies and the medicine-man called aloud to his kinsmen. Weeping 
and lamentation changed to cries of gladness; quickly the earth was 
moved from the grave and husband and wife stepped joyfully forth into 
the happy circle of their friends. 

But in this her second life all the seasons seemed reversed to the 
medicine-man’s wife. Summer was as winter to her, cold and foodless, 
so that she constantly asked for a big fire to warm her frame. On her 
feet and hands she wore thick moccasins and mittens, and instead of 
eating the ripe berries she chewed the bark of the jack-pine. Then when 
winter came she put on her thinnest clothing and went forth barefoot 
to gather berries and salmon. So for many summers the medicine-man 
had to waste *“> warm days and toil to gather her firewood. At last he 
grew weary of the useless labour, and said to his wife, “If you die I shall 
not follo.y you again to the land of the dead.’’ She died a second time, 
and he let her go to the land of the dead unaccompanied. 

It was from this medicine-man, and from the salmon boy, that the 
Indians learned where people go when they die. They alone of all living 
beings have visited the land of the dead. 


10. KAITS 
Hagwilgate 
A young man one winter travelled along the road that leads to the 
land of the dead. On either side were saskatoon-berries and huckle- 
berries, which he cautiously refrained from eating. After a time he came 
to a large river spanned by an enormous snake; children who die try to 


1 See p. 99. 
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cross the river on this snake, but it moves and throws them flat. The 
young man avoided it, and shouted from the river bank for some one to 
ferry him across; for on the far side he could see many people moving 
about in a large village, where the houses on one side were red, on the 
other grey. He shouted and shouted for hours, but no one seemed to 
hear him, and at last he yawned wearily. Immediately the villagers began 
to call to one another, “There is a dead man on the other side.”” Then 
an old woman crossed over in a copper boat propelled by a copper paddle, 
took the young man on board, and covered him with a blanket so that 
he might escape unseen. As she ferried him over she told him that the 
grey houses were the homes of the dead, the red ones the homes of 
robins. Pointing to a large totem-pole, tsimyakyak, that stood between 
them, she told him that it had once changed to a man and talked like 
thunder, and on another occasion had become a crowd of weeping children, 
Beside the totem-pole was the house of a powerful medicine-man named 
Waxwak, Very-Sleepy, whom she cautioned him to avoid. 

When they landed the old woman informed the villagers that he was 
her son, and took him to her home, which was separated from the medicine 
man’s dwelling by another house occupied by two blind women and a 
young girl. She told him that she had brought up five sons, but that the 
blind women had killed and eaten them all when they went to court the 
girl. The youth too went to court the girl, in spite of his “‘mother’s” 
warning; but he lay at the back of the house, not at the front as the 
other young men had done. During the night he removed the girl’s labret 
and the shells in her hair, put them on himself, and kept watch. The 
blind women smelt his presence, and after a time one of them rose up, 
sharpened her armbones and cut the girl’s throat, mistaking her for the 
visitor. When the youth stole back to his ‘“‘mother’’ and told her what 
had happened, she ordered him to bar the door. At daylight the blind 
women went to cook their victim, and discovering their mistake, tried 
to seize the youth, but could not enter the house. He followed them 
back to their own home and called outside their door, ‘I am coming 
in;’’ but instead of leaping in himself he threw his blankets through the 
door. Then the blind women, who had stationed themselves one on each 
side of the entrance, hacked the blankets with their forearms, and 
hacked also each other until they fell dead. 

The youth now plotted to steal the wife of the medicine-man, and 
his ‘‘mother”’ promised to help him asa reward for avenging her sons. ‘‘He 
will cause a rain of flints to fall on you,” she said, “‘but if I give you 
these two copper hats the flints will not harm you. I will give you also 
my copper boat and make you two sets of paddles. One set you will use 
when he sends down a rain of flints, the other, which will have holes in 
the handles, when he sends down a second rain of stones.” 

The youth, who now called himself Kaits, Labret, because he had 
stolen the girl’s labret, eloped with the medicine-man’s wife and carried 
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her off in the copper boat. A log fell from the roof and struck the medicine- 
man on the head, saying, “Big sleeper, wake up. Kaits is carrying off 
your wife.’”” A second log fell on his head, then a wedge, and finally a 
big red stone. When the stone struck him the medicine-man awoke, 
ran to his canoe, and followed them, shouting, ‘‘Kaits, if you don’t give 
me back my wife, I will send a rain of flintson you.” Kaits and the wom- 
an, nevertheless, continued to strike their copper canoe with the copper 
paddles, and the boat sped over the water. When the rain of flints fell 
on them they put on their copper hats, laid aside their copper paddles 
and took up the paddles that had no holes in the handles. The flints cut 
the paddles in two, but as fast as one paddle was cut they took up 
another. At last the rain ceased, but the medicine-man called out again, 
“Kaits, if you don’t give me back my wife, I will send a rain of stones.” 
Still they kept on, and when the rain of stones fell on them they took 
up the paddles with holes, and the stones went through the holes. A 
third time the medicine-man called, ‘“‘Kaits, if you don’t give me back 
my wife, I will set a big mountain across your path.’’ The youth gave 
the woman his labret, and when a mountain suddenly barred their course 
she hurled it in front of ner. The labret made a passage right through 
the mountain, permitting their canoe to pass in safety; but when the 
medicine-man tried to follow them the woman waved her hand behind 
her and the hole closed over. 

Now that they were safe from further pursuit they continued toward 
the youth’s village, and stopped about a mile from the beach. There 
the woman opened up a little bag and threw into the water a number of 
tiny whales about two inches long, which immediately changed to real 
whales. The people ran down from their houses to watch them, saying 
to one another, ‘“‘We have never seen whales like these before;’’ but 
the woman called them back to the boat, took them in her hands, and 
replaced them in her bag. Similarly she threw a number of seals into 
the water, and one sea-otter. After recalling both the seals and the otter 
she finally threw in a large whale, waws. This alone she allowed to remain 
in the sea, where it lives to this day. 

Kaits and his wife then disembarked in front of his father’s house, which 
stood conspicuous with its totem-pole in the center of the village. As 
they stepped out of the canoe it turned and went back of its own accord 
to the old woman who owned it. Kaits’ parents had blackened their 
faces in mourning for him, and were grieving inside their house. When 
his younger brother emerged and saw Kaits standing with his wife near 
the entrance he ran inside and said to his mother, ‘“‘Mother, my brother 
and his wife are standing outside the door.’’ She did not believe him, 
and thrashed him with a stick, saying, “Your brother has been dead for 
a long time. Why do you lie?’’ But when the boy ran outside again, 
and returned with the same story, a man went out and conducted Kaits 
and his wife inside. 
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Kaits’ mother now laid aside her mourning and prepared to cook for 
her son and his bride. The woman said to Kaits, ““Tell your mother that 
there are two kinds of food I may not eat, wild tomatoes and the req 
berries called denni.’’ His mother, therefore, cooked other food for her, 
and sent a man through the village to invite the people to a feast. Kaits’ 
wife then went outside, emptied all her seals into the sea, and told her 
husband to send his relatives in canoes to bring them to his father’s 
house. The seals rested quietly on the surface of the water and allowed 
the Indians to capture them without resistance. Before the feast , 
minor chief rose up and thanked Kaits’ wife for the food she had provided, 
Kaits himself then rose at her command and related all his adventures, 

The people lived very happily after this until some one maliciously 
gave Kaits’ wife food that was mixed with the forbidden red berries and 
wild tomatoes. She ate one mouthful and burst into tears. A rain of 
flints, followed by a rain of stones, then fell on the village and killed 
nearly all the people except Kaits’ own kinsmen. Even his wife nearly 
perished. She said to her husband when she recovered, ‘‘Gather all the 
dead bodies in their houses.”’ After they had gathered all the corpses 
she walked around them, and restored them to life again. But in one 
house a man and a woman received the wrong limbs, and were lame 
thereafter; in another a woman recovered only one eye; and in a third 
a man lacked teeth. Kaits then warned the people to be more respectful 
to his wife, and not to mock the halt and the blind, for children who were 
born defective were often the cleverest. Thereafter the people treated 
his wife with great respect. 

They asked her once to provide them with whales (nehl). She took 
them from her bag and placed them in the water, saying, “‘I shall not 
recall them this time, but permit them to remain in the water forever. 
When you hunt them in your canoes throw them a little cedar-bark, or 
they will drown you all.’’ She taught them also to use the horns of the 
mountain goat as creepers on their snowshoes when they were climbing 
over the glaciers on the mountains. 

Now it happened that Kaits and some of his hunters paddled across 
the sea one day to hunt goats on a mountainous island. Climbing up 
a glacier on his snowshoes Kaits killed several goats and rolled them 
down to the water. There was one goat, however, which eluded him, 
though he wounded it several times. He chased it all day and at evening 
returned to the beach, but by that time his companions had paddled 
away and marooned him. Overcome with despair, he lay down beside 
a fire at the edge of the water and wept. During the night he was awak- 
ened by the booming of a drum and saw a man standing at his side. “I 
think you are a medicine-man,”’ the stranger said. “One of my comrades 
is almost dead, and we want you to cure him.”’ Kaits rose and followed 
him. They ascended the glacier until they came to a wall of rock, which 
the man kicked with his foot. A door swung open. Inside a man lay 
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on the ground with Kaits’ arrows in his body. The people cooked their 
guest some food, and after he had eaten requested him to heal the 
wounded man. He pulled the arrows out of his side and said, as he held 
them up, ‘““These are what made him sick.’’ “Yes,’’ the wounded man 
answered. ‘“That side is now healed, but my other side still pains me.” 
The next evening Kaits drew out the arrows from his other side. ‘“Now 
my body is healed,” the man said, ‘“‘but my arm still pains me.” On the 
third evening Kaits drew three arrows out of his arm, and the wounded 
man rose up cured. 

Inside the house hung a large ball. The man pulled it down and 
opened it, revealing a quantity of swan’s down. He said to Kaits, “Sit 
down inside the bag and fasten it on the inside. When I place it in the 
water it will carry you to your home. If it touches anything on its passage 
shake yourself from side to side and free it; but when it ceases to move, 
however much you shake, you will know that you have reached your 
home. Then untie the string and disembark. But replace the swan’s 
down in the bag and send it home.” 

Kaits entered the bag and sped over the water. Whenever it touched 
a log or an island he shook himself, and the bag moved on again. At last 
it pounded on the sand outside his home, and though he shook it for a 
whole day, it did not move. So he disembarked, replaced the swan’s 
down in the bag and sent it back to its donor. 

Meanwhile his wife had been mourning his absence. On the fourth 
day, however, she suddenly laughed and went down to the beach. The 
people wondered and said to one another, ‘“What is she going to do? 
If she drowns herself we shall all die.’”’ Standing on the beach, she 
welcomed her husband as he disembarked from his bag. Then she said, 
“Now I shall recall all the whales.’’ She called them all to the shore, put 
them in her bag and returned with Kaits to her house. 

The following day nearly all the men in the village prepared to hunt 
the goats on the island again. They fixed their snowshoes and embarked 
in a large canoe, but had travelled only a short distance from the shore 
when Kaits’ wife threw her whales into the sea. The monsters swarmed 
round the canoe and upset it, drowning all its occupants except twomen, 
one of whom was lame, the other blind in one eye. These two managed 
to swim ashore on the wreckage of the canoe. Thus she punished the 
people for deserting her husband. 

II. THE DEAD WOMAN’S SON 
Hagwilgate 

The son of a chief married a girl of his own village. They lived happily 
together for many months, and the woman was about to bear a child. 
One morning she awoke very ill; by evening she was worse, and at 
midnight she died, the child being still unborn. The people mourned 
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over her body for two days, and buried her on the morning of the third 
day. 

The husband, stricken with grief, slept each night on his wife’s grave. 
The people carried presents of food to him, but he declined to eat. At 
last his mother went and begged him to eat; and he entered her house ang 
ate whatever she offered him. But at night he returned to his wife's 
grave and slept there. 

The weather grew colder, and snow began to cover the ground. At 
first he cleared it away from the grave and slept on the bare ground: 
but when the snow grew deeper and the cold more rigorous he slept in 
his hut. 

Spring came, and he went to visit his wife’s grave again. As he drew 
near it he saw a little boy gathering fireweed; very quietly it entered the 
grave with a bunch of flowers, then came out again and began to pick 
more. The man concealed himself and watched. Sometimes the boy 
gathered flowers and took them inside the grave, sometimes he gathered 
other things. And all the time the man watched from his hiding-place. 

Now as he pondered over this, he determined to try and catch the child. 
He returned to his house, speaking to no one, took down his tools, and 
made four tiny bows, which he covered with red paint. Next he cut 
some branches of the saskatoon tree and made four tiny arrows, which 
he feathered with great care. The villagers were glad to see him working 
again, although they did not know what he was doing; for they grieved 
that he should weep each day at his wife’s grave. 

Three days after he had first seen the boy the man returned to the 
grave, carrying his bows and arrows in a bag upon his back. Again he 
saw the boy, who was now a little bigger. When he entered the grave the 
man ran forward and planted a bow and arrow in the ground near by. 
He planted the second bow and arrow a little farther down the trail 
toward the village, and the third and fourth a little farther still. Then 
he hid and waited. 

Soon the boy came out of the grave again. He laughed softly when he 
saw the first bow and arrow, and ran to examine them. At first he 

seemed afraid to touch them with his hands; but presently he pulled out 
the arrow and looked at it. It was very beautiful, and a low laugh 
escaped him as he strung it on the bow and began to play with it. Look- 
ing around, he saw the second bow and arrow, and ran to get them 
likewise. Now he noticed the third, and dropping the first two sets, 
which were rather heavy for him, he ran to gather them also. Both the 
third and fourth he gathered up and carried inside the grave, then 
returned a few moments later for the first and second. The man waited 
for some time longer, but when the boy did not reappear, he returned 
home pondering. 

Now he made six more bows and arrows and set them out in the 
same way as before; and the boy came out of the grave and gathered 
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them. Many more he made and also told his parents what he had seen. 
Twelve of the most noted medicine-men gathered in his father’s house 
while he went out and planted them about six feet apart in a long line 
that led from the grave to the village. Then he rejoined the people in 
the house and they waited. 

The boy was growing bigger now. He came out of the grave, gathered 
the bows and arrows three at a time, and returned for more. All day 
he worked, carrying his burdens into the grave; and nearer and nearer 
he approached the village, while the medicine-men watched him in silence 
through the part-open door. The last bow and arrow had been planted 
in the ground just behind the house. Thither the boy came, timidly, to 
draw it out; but just as he turned to go back the chief medicine-man 
ran swiftly and silently behind him, in a kind of trance, and caught 
him in his hands. The boy gave one frightened cry and shrivelled 
almost to nothing, while the other medicine-men inside the house shook 
their rattles and sang their songs. They approached the child, one by 
one, and breathed on him, trying to restore him to life. Then they carried 
him inside the house, and sang over him for three days and three nights. 
On the fourth day the boy became truly alive. He was the man’s own 
son, who had been buried in the grave with his mother but had been 
granted the semblance of life because of the father’s constant weeping. 

The boy was now alive, but he was not happy. He would not eat, 
but cried night and day. The villagers, unable to rest, called in a wise 
woman from another village and promised to pay her bountifully if 
she would cure the child. She came and listened to his weeping and to 
his constant cry, ‘““Dihl he Dthl he,”’ and she laughed as she heard the 
words. “I thought it was something big and great that the child wanted,” 
she said. ““‘What he wants is only a little thing. He craves for the full 
free life of man, not the half life he enjoyed in the grave. He wants his 
cousin to accompany him half-way up yonder mountain where the giant 
spruce trees grow, and the people to set fire to the spruce trees so that the 
hot gum may fall on the bodies of them both as they stand underneath. 
Then the people must wash him and his cousin beneath a waterfall.’’ 

As the old woman instructed they did. The hot gum that fell on the 
children’s bodies they washed off beneath a tumbling waterfall. Thus 
the boy gained the full free life for which he craved, and cried no more. 
The people named him Dead-Woman’s-Son. And the heart of his 
father was glad as he watched him hunting and playing with his cousin, 
both growing up to manhood together. 

Now there dwelt in a far away country two beautiful girls, Iksman- 
damlkut and Tsabol, each the daughter of a chief. Many young men had 
travelled long distances to woo them, but none had ever returned. The 
fame of the girls’ beauty reached Dead-Woman’s-Son and his cousin, 
who determined to visit them. Their parents entreated them not to 
go lest they also should perish; but one day when the lads were alone 
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Dead-Woman’s-Son said to his cousin, “Let us start out tomorrow. But 
first let us capture two birds, a chickadee and a woodpecker.” They 
captured the two birds, and Dead-Woman’s-Son kept the dried skin of 
the chickadee, his cousin the skin of the woodpecker. Then, without the 
knowledge of their parents, they left the village early in the morning, 
donned their bird skins and flew away through the air. 

In their flight they passed over many villages, whose inhabitants 
warned by their medicine-men, called up to them, “Ha. It is not likely 
that Dead-Woman’s-Son will ever reach Iksmandamlkut.” But the 
boys flew steadily on, paying no attention to their cries. They flew for 
two days, resting each night on the ground, and on the third day reached 
a rocky mountain which no previous suitor had been able to pass. Here 
at intervals the cliffs parted asunder and opened up a passage, but 
whenever a suitor had pressed eagerly through it flames had swept up 
from below and burnt him. 

The two boys, tired and hungry, alighted in front of the mountain 
and rested. As they lay on the ground a small mouse touched Dead- 
Woman’s-Son with its hind legs and said, ‘“My grandmother wants you.” 
Then it ran under a pile of brush. The boy moved the brush aside, and 
saw the old lady mouse sitting inside a tiny house. She said to him, 
“Come in, come in. I have something to tell you. This is skyland that 
you have reached. Whenever people try to pass through this mountain 
the lightning strikes them and they fall dead. Look at their bodies 
down below.” 

The boys looked down, and saw, far below, a great pile of bones, of 
clothing, and of bows and arrows. 

“When the cliffs first open do not stir,” the old lady continued 
“First will come a blaze of lightning, then a second blaze. Wait until 
the second blaze has died down, then fly fast. The cliffs will still remain 
open a little while.” 

The lads donned their bird-skins as the cliffs began to open. A great 
cloud of smoke issued from the passage, followed by a burst of flame 
Then came a second burst, not quite as great. As it died down they 
rose in the air and flew with all their strength. Dead-Woman’s-Son 
with his chickadee’s wings passed through unscathed, but the wood- 
pecker’s wings carried his cousin more slowly and a little fire dropped 
on his feathers before he reached safety. Hence today the woodpecker 
has black spots on its breast and wings where the fire burned it. 

After escaping this peril they rested, but soon flew on again over a 
beautiful land dissected by many trails. They descended near a large 
village, doffed their bird-skin clothing and became ordinary youths again. 
Outside this village was a spring from which the women drew theit 
water, and as the boys watched them from behinda bush, Dead-Woman’s- 
Son prayed ,‘‘May Iksmandamlkut and Tsabol come hither to the spring.” 
At evening his prayer was answered ; two beautiful maidens approached 
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the spring. Dead-Woman’s-Son whispered to his cousin, ‘“They are 
coming. Put on your bird-skin again as quickly as you can.”’ 

The girls had stopped at the spring to fill their wooden buckets 
when two little birds, a chickadee and a woodpecker, hopped along the 
ground towards them. ‘‘Look at those two little birds,’’ exclaimed 
Iksmandamlkut. ‘““How tame they are. I wish I could catch them and 
keep them as pets.” Her cousin suggested that they should snare them, 
and she answered, ‘“We have no string, and our moccasin laces are too 
large. You, perhaps, have some long hairs; mine are all too short.” 
“T have one long hair,”’ said Tsabol. ‘‘Pull it out,’’ answered her cousin. 
“Another will grow in its place.’ From this one hair they made two 
snares which they set beside the spring. One caught the fluttering 
chickadee, the other the woodpecker. Gladly the girls released them, 
and lodged them in their bosoms; then, taking up their buckets, they 
returned to the village. 

Dead-Woman’s-Son prayed a second time, ‘‘“May they forget that 
we are nestling on their bosoms.’’ As they approached the village shouts 
of laughter arose, and children began to run in play among the houses. 
The girls forgot the birds in their bosoms, dropped their buckets inside 
their home and joined the other children. 

As evening drew on the girls retired to their room at the back of the 
house and lay down to sleep, still forgetful of their bird pets; but at 
midnight, when all was quiet, the youths removed their bird-skin 
clothing and resumed their human forms. When the girls’ parents awoke 
in the morning they wondered why there was so much whispering and 
laughing in the inner room, and said to one another, ‘““How could any 
men have made their way in without our knowledge ?”” Iksmandamlkut’s 
mother then picked up a stick and went in to attack the intruders. The 
four young people rose to their feet when she entered, and Dead-Woman’s- 
Son prayed silently, ‘“May the people so admire our beauty that instead 
of harming us, they will gladly accept us as husbands for these two 
girls.” Iksmandamlkut’s mother looked at them fiercely; their faces 
were fresh and handsome, their hair a glorious red. Without a word she 
dropped her stick and went out again. Then the chief, her husband, 
went in, and he too went out again without saying a word. One after 
another all the girls’ kinsmen inspected the two youths and offered them 
no harm. Then Iksmandamlkut’s father, scornfully disregarding the 
furious suitors who wished to kill the two youths, invited the people of 
all the neighbouring villages to attend the marriage feast of his daughter 
and niece; and they came in hundreds until the great house overflowed 
with the multitude. 

After the feast had ended the two youths went away to hunt for their 
parents-in-law, as was customary among the Carrier. They brought in 
so many goats, beaver, fish and other game that their parents-in-law 


were able to feast the villagers every few days. 
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The youths spent a year in that village, very happy. Then they began 
to think of their own parents far away, and their hearts became so filled 
with loneliness that they could hardly talk. Their brides, filled with 
dismay, said to their parents, “Our husbands are unwell, for they wil 
not speak to us. What is the matter with them?” But the old people 
understood only too well, and they said to the youths, “You are longing 
for your old homes. Return if you wish, and take our daughters with you, 
If one day you wish to come back to us, we shall welcome you.” 

The youths were filled with gladness at these words and immediately 
made preparations for their departure. They left the village three days 
later, each bride carrying food in four small bags. Straight through the 
fiery pass they walked, but this time no flames shot up to bar their path. 
“It was my father who caused the fire,’’ Iksmandamlkut said. “He 
wished no suitors from earth to reach his home. But you were too clever, 
and now we ourselves are following you to earth.”’ 

While she was speaking they came to the high hill on which the old 
lady mouse had built her home, and the girls, looking down to earth 
saw all the corpses that were strewn below. Their hearts were sad that 
so many youths should have perished in trying to reach them, but they 
rewarded the old lady and her grandchild for their help and continued 
on their way. After passing many camps and villages whose inhabitants 
gathered beside the road to admire them they arrived at last at the 
young men’s homes. 

The boys’ people had long since given them up for dead and had 
draped their houses with blackened skins. Great was their rejoicing, 
therefore, when the two youths walked into their homes again. After the 
tumult had subsided a little the youths said, ‘““‘We have left our brides 
outside. Will you not bring them in?’’ Then the two chiefs, their fathers, 
hastily laid robes of moose- and bear-skins around the three sides of the 
house, seated the girls beside their husbands in the place of honor at 
the back, and placed before them the choicest foods that they could 
gather. Each chief then took his wand of office and went from house 
to house to invite all the people to a feast of welcome. From every house 
they came rejoicing, and gladdened the hearts of the youths and their 
wives by their feasting. Not until the feast had ended did Dead-Woman's 
Son rise up and narrate their adventures. 

Two days later Iksmandamlkut said to her husband, “Tell your 
father that I also will feed the people. I shall give them sky-food, that 
they do not know; and this will be our real marriage-feast.’’ The chief 
summoned the people again, and each bride produced the four little 
bags that she had brought with her from above. One bag she laid aside, 
but from the other three she poured out an immense pile of meat that 
filled the whole house. The people feasted to their hearts’ content. 
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12. THE REVENGE OF THE MOUNTAIN GOATS 
Hagwilgate 


Many people from different places once gathered at Mosquito Flat and 
gambled with the inhabitants, using gambling-sticks. A certain man 
won a pair of leggings so short that they reached only to his knees; and 
he ridiculed them, saying that their owner’s legs must have been as short as 
amountain goat’s. After a time the gathering broke up, and the man 
who had lost the leggings in gambling departed, no one knew whither. 

The following year the winner went into the mountains on the west 
side of the Saskwa (Bear) river to hunt mountain goats, and killed several. 
But one day when he was on top of a mountain, about to return home, 
a thick fog enveloped him. He waited until it dispersed, when, to his 
amazement, he found himself on a narrow ledge half-way down the face 
of a great precipice. The mountain goats, whom he had ridiculed the 
year before, had brought him into this perilous position. 

When the people down in the valley saw a man on the face of the 
precipice, they returned to their homes and made a long rope of cedar- 
bark. They lowered this rope down from the top of the cliff until he was 
able to grasp it, but every time he strained on it the sharp rocks above 
severed it in two. His friends then lowered blankets and food, and sent 
messengers to summon help from Moricetown, Temlaham, and other 
places. Many people gathered on the Saskwa river to aid in the rescue. 
From a number of moose-hides they made a strong, long rope, which 
they tested in a tug of war. Sure that this rope would not break, they 
lowered it down the cliff; but once again, as soon as the man pulled, it 
snapped in two. Now at last they realized that some supernatural agency 
was working against them, and all scattered to their homes except the 
man’s brother, who kept watch at the bottom of the cliff. In his despair 
the man threw his blankets down the precipice, saying to himself, “‘Let 
me die;’’ and to this day the mountain is called The-mountain-where- 
the-blankets-were-thrown-down. 

Worn out with weeping, he fell asleep. A noise, boom boom, awoke 
him, and he saw, standing at his side, a man clad in mountain-goat skin. 
“Why are you weeping?’ the stranger asked; and he answered, “Last 
year, gambling at Mosquito Flat, I won a pair of mountain-goat leggings 
and ridiculed them because they were so short. Now the goats have 
brought this punishment on me; they have isolated me on this ledge from 
which I cannot escape. My kinsmen and friends tried in vain to rescue 
me. Now only my brother remains there below at the bottom of the cliff.”’ 

The stranger said to him,‘‘You were too haughty last year and mocked 
someone. Now I will give you the very things you ridiculed.’’ He 
produced a pair of goat-skin leggings, and inserting his finger in his 
mouth, waved it in front of him. At once a narrow path opened up down 
the face of the cliff. When the man had put on the leggings the stranger 
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said, “Jump down along this path. When you reach the bottom remoye 
your leggings and leave them there. Hereafter don’t be so haughty, oy 
you will certainly die.’’ “I have been very foolish and ignorant,” the 
man answered. ‘‘Now I have learned my lesson and will never mock at 
anything again. You have saved my life. Some day I will repay you,” 

He leaped from rock to rock down the face of the cliff. Whereve 
his feet landed they sank into the hard rock as though it were soft mud, 
giving him firm foothold. So he reached the bottom safely and’ rejoined 
his brother. But before they departed to their home he removed his 
goat-skin leggings and deposited them at the bottom of the cliff. They 
saw the stranger, who had been watching them from above, change to 
a mountain goat, descend the cliff to recover the leggings, and disappear 
up the cliff again. 

Soon afterwards the man left Mosquito Flat and went to Temlaham 
There he saw some young men playing with the skin and head of a 
mountain goat. He took the objects away from them, telling them that 
the mountain goats might be offended and relating his own adventure 
A year later messengers came to Temlaham making a loud noise as 
though with a horn, and wearing blankets of mountain-goat skin and 
bonnets of goat-skin and goat-horn. The first household they entered of- 
fered them salmon and berries, but they declined to eat. In the second 
house they were offered another kind of food and again declined. Soon 
afterwards they went outside to watch the young men playing, and lay 
down over to one side. There a young boy saw them nibbling grass and 
told his people, who gathered for them large quantities of grass which 
they ate without hesitation. Then they invited all the inhabitants of 
Temlaham and Mosquito Flat to a great potlatch that was to be given 
at a certain village. 

Guided by these messengers, all the people travelled together for two 
or three days until they reached a big village where many totem-pole 
stood in front of the large and imposing houses. Meat of different kinds 
was provided for them in abundance, and they were assigned one of the 
big houses in which to pass the night; but the man who had been rescued 
by a mountain goat received an invitation to stay with a certain young 
man in a house far over to one side. 

During the evening the visitors were invited into a large house t 
behold an entertainment. As each chief entered someone said to him, 
“Sit down and you will see something.’ But when all the visitors had 
taken their seats round the sides of the house, it seemed to split in two 
and in what had been the middle of the floor there appeared a precipice 
with two mountain goats wandering far below along its face. The scene 
vanished and the house resumed its normal appearance. ‘‘I,ook again, 
said a voice. Again the house divided, and the blue waters of a lake 
appeared, the same lake that lies at the foot of the cliff where the man 
had been isolated and later rescued by the goats. Then the lake vanished 
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the entertainment closed and the visitors, returning to the big house that 
had been assigned to them, slept. 

In the house far over to one side the young host cooked food for his 
guest. After he had eaten, and was preparing for bed, his host said, ‘‘If 
you hear a noise in the night don’t get up. All your companions are 
about to die, but I will save your life.” They lay down together, his 
host sleeping in front of him. In the middle of the night came a great 
wind accompanied by the bleating wak wak of young goats. The man 
was frightened and would have arisen, but a young mountain goat stood 
directly in front of him and hemmed him in. There he lay till morning, 
unable to move on account of the goat. When daylight came he found 
himself on a narrow ledge overlooking a precipice; far below were the 
mangled remains of his companions who had fallen down in the night. 

The goat now permitted him to rise to his feet. It rubbed his feet and 
hands and said to him, “I will descend in front of you. Place your feet 
exactly in my tracks and grip the rock with your hands.’’ They began 
their descent. Wherever he touched the rock it seemed like soft mud, 
offering him sure footing. So they reached the bottom in safety. 

Now the man pulled out his paint bag and rubbed red paint on the 
young goat’s shoulders, saying, ‘“Next year many people will come here 
tohunt goats. Iam marking you with this paint so that no one will harm 
you, as a reward for saving my life again.”’” The mountain goat answered, 
“Search among the corpses here for your family and kinsmen, the people 
of Mosquito Flat, not the people of Temlaham. For the Temlaham people 
mocked us last year and deserve their punishment. Rub the corpses 
with your hands and they will be restored to life. Next year I will gather 
all the goats on this mountain for you and your people to kill. I myself 
will be here also.” 

The man restored his kinsfolk to life and they all returned home, 
but the next year they gathered at the same mountain to hunt goats. 
Above them were the goats, so thick on the mountain slopes that they 
looked like snow. Round the mountain the people went and killed them 
every one, save one young goat which was painted red on both shoulders. 
This one the man who had been rescued held in his hands and forbade 
the people to kill. The goat said to him, “Let them kill me if they wish.”’ 
But he answered, ‘““No. Twice you saved my life. If they kill you they 
must kill me also.’’ So the young goat was given its liberty. 

Ever since that time the goat with red shoulders has remained high 
up on top of this mountain. Two Carrier hunters saw it a few years ago." 


‘ Anotier version of this story begins as follows: Four young men went 
up into the mountains one spring to hunt goats. Several they killed, but 
one young goat they captured alive and carried back to their camp. There 
they kindled a fire, and to amuse themselves, kept pushing the kid into 
the flames, laughing at its bleating. 

Another young man who was hunting in the vicinity heard the bleating and 
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13. THE TWO LOST SISTERS 
Fort Fraser 


There were two sisters who helped their mother a great deal, byt 
who sometimes for short periods lost their wits. One spring they went 
out together to strip off the inner bark of the jack-pine which the Jp. 
dians relish for food, and came to a small hunting-lodge. While they wer 
there the sick spell came on them and they forgot the direction of thei: 
home; so they stayed in the hunting-lodge, living on the jack-pine 
tissue. This is edible only for about a month, but when they could m 
longer eat it they made baskets of spruce-bark and birch-bark and 
gathered berries. So they lived through the summer, not knowing the 
way home. 

Autumn came, and the weather grew colder; having no fire they made 
a deep hole in a bank like the den of a bear, and widened it inside to 
form a small chamber. They strewed the floor with dry hay, brought al 
their berries inside, and sealed the hole with a rude door of mingled hay 
and mud. There they passed the winter eating and sleeping. 

After a long time some water trickled into the hole, and the elder 
sister said, “It must be spring outside.”” As the water continued to 
trickle in, they broke down the door and went out. Everywhere the 
snow had disappeared, except in one small hollow near their cave from 
which the water had trickled in to them. The jack-pine tissue was now 
edible again, so they gathered it and ate. Then the berries ripened, and 
they had an abundance of food. 

One day the elder girl said to her sister, ““Stay here while I look for 
a spring, for I am thirsty.’’ There was no spring in the neighbourhood, 
so the girl put her little finger in her mouth and swung it around. Im- 
mediately a creek appeared in front of her. Soon fish came swimming 
along until the creek swarmed with them. The girl then called to her 
sister, ‘Sister, come and look. I have found a creek that is full of fish.” 
The younger girl came and said, “Let us catch and dry them to eat next 
winter in our cave.’’ So they chopped down a jack-pine tree and split 
it into small sticks, which they fastened together with spruce-roots to 
make fish-traps. Then they constructed a dam across the creek and set 
their traps, which were soon filled with fine large trout. They set these 
out to dry in the sun, and built a small cabin near by. All summer they 


entered the camp. He scolded the youths for their cruelty and warned them 
that they would surely be punished. Then he took the kid away from them, 
set it free in a pleasant spot on the mountain side and returned home. Soon 
afterwards the four youths also returned to their village, bearing heavy 
packs of goat meat. 

Summer came round, and the people turned their attention to fishing. 
When the fishing was ended three strange young men visited their village 
with an invitation for all to attend a big potlatch in a certain place.... 
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continued to gather fish, for the creek never became depleted. Even 
when fall came they were still able to catch fish. Accordingly, they built 
a better house for themselves, covered the outer frame with spruce-bark 
and lined the inside with birch-bark, filling the interspace with dry hay. 

One day a boy from their old home went out to hunt grouse. He shot 
at a bird and missed. The arrow flew high up into the air and dropped 
somewhere in the distance. When he went to look for it, he found it 
stuck in the roof of the girls’ house. He climbed up, recovered his arrow, 
and peering inside through a crack, saw the girls and recognized them. 
Without making known his presence he returned home and told their 
mother. Every one thought they were dead, and the mother sent their 
brother to see that there had been no mistake. The girls feasted their 
brother on dried fish, and, as he was departing, said, “Tell our family 
and relatives to come to this creek. Let the rest of the people go else- 
where.’ 

Their relatives came and erected a smoke-house beside the creek. The 
trout never ceased to abound, so that their smoke-house was soon full. 
Even in winter the creek did not freeze. People in the neighbourhood 
heard about it after a time and came there to fish, until finally a large 
settlement grew up on its banks, and the people remained there nearly 
all winter. 

Each night during that winter the medicine-men visited the hut of 
a certain young man to sing over him and make him a medicine-man. 
One night the elder girl said to her mother, ‘‘I want to attend the ceremony 
and see how they make him a medicine-man.’’ Her mother gave her 
consent, but told them not to stay very long. 

The two girls went over to the young man’s hut, which was filled 
with people. They were given seats and listened to the singing, which 
lasted most of the night. At its conclusion the young man rose and 
said, ““These two girls who lost their way last year were in sore distress. 
It was I who caused this creek to appear for them, to save their lives.”’ 

The elder girl was very angry at this lie and said to her sister, ‘‘Let 
us go home.”’ They went outside, but after they had gone a short 
distance the elder said, ‘“Wait for me here. I am going down to the creek 
to drink.” Standing on the bank, she passed her hand over the top of 
the water. The creek and all its fish disappeared. Then she quietly 
rejoined her sister and they returned to their hut. 

A few minutes later the gathering left the young man’s house and 
many of the people went down to the creek to catch a few more fish 
before going to bed. It had disappeared completely. That very night the 
weather suddenly turned very cold and a gale arose with driving snow. 
The cold lasted for about a month, and the people who had been the 
latest to arrive were short of food. Some of the men went away to hunt, 
but the young medicine-man lay sick and starving in his hut. When he 
was at the point of death he went to the hut of the two girls and tried to 
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enter, but the elder one pushed a stick towards him and said, “Sta, 
outside. You made the creek with all its fish. Go and get food there’ 
He staggered away for a short distance, then fell down and died. 

As soon as he was dead the cold weather ceased, the girls distribute 
their dried fish to the people and saved their lives. 


14. THE KINDLY BEAR 
Hagwilgate 


It was midwinter, and all the Indians had gone to their hunting. 
grounds. Game was so scarce that one family, camped at the foot of, 
mountain, was starving. Their only food was the wild turnip, which 
they cooked on hot stones covered with the warm ashes of a fire: and 
every day the father and mother shovelled away the snow and gatherei 
the turnips in the ground while the three children remained in camp, 
weeping from hunger. 

One day, while the parents were away, there came to the camp a 
man who wore a blanket of black bear skin. The children were very 
frightened, for they had never seen any human being like him. The 
eldest girl sat down in her mother’s sleeping place, and the man squatted 
opposite her on the other side of the fire. ‘“Where are your parents?” 
he asked her. And she answered, ‘“They have gone to gather wild turnips.” 
“Are you hungry ?”’ he asked again; and she said, “‘Yes, we are always 
hungry, for we have nothing but turnips to eat.” Then her younger 
brother added, ““We are so hungry that we will soon die.’’ ‘‘Does your 
father eat turnips?” the stranger asked again, and they answered, 
“Yes, we all do.’”’ “Oh, I do not mean what you call turnip. Does he 
eat misdzu?”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ said the boy, ‘“‘and I do also.’’ “Oh, not that 
misdzu, but something quite different. Are you very hungry now?” 
“Indeed we are,” the children answered all together. ‘Well, lend mea 
knife,’’ the man said. The children were terrified, for they thought he 
intended to kill the little boy; but he said to them, “Don’t be afraid, for 
I have come to help you. Lend mea knife.’’ So they gave him a knife. 

Now the man said to them, “Lie down and cover yourselves with a 
blanket so that you will not see me.”” The children covered themselves 
with the blanket, but the eldest girl peered out through a tiny hole for 
fear he might kill them. The man proceeded to cut something at his 
side, but he watched the children all the time to see that they were not 
looking. At last he said, ‘“You may get up now.”’ In his hand he held 
a large piece of bear-fat, which he fixed on the end of a stick and roasted 
over the fire, cooking it well on both sides. ‘‘Give me a wooden pan,” he 
said. He cut the fat into small pieces and handed’it to them, saying, 
“Eat every piece, and do not tell your father and mother about it. I'll 
wait until you have eaten it all and then I’ll go away.” 

The children ate the bear-fat, but the eldest girl secretly slipped one 
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small piece down her neck inside her clothing. Then the man said to them, 
“Cover yourselves again with the blanket and do not watch my going. 
Also do not tell your parents that I visited you.’’ But when the children 
covered themselves, the eldest girl again peered through the hole in the 
blanket so that she might learn in what direction he departed. After 
he had gone they laid aside the blanket and waited for their parents to 
return home. 

After a time the father and mother returned. The children told them all 
that had happened, and the eldest girl showed them the piece of bear-fat. 
The father, directed by the girl, followed after the man, but could find 
no tracks. Soon, however, he discovered a hole in the snow, and looking 
inside, he saw a big black bear. At his shout his wife brought his bow 
and arrows. He shot the bear, dragged its body out of its hole and 
skinned it. It was very big and fat, but from one hind quarter all the 
fat was gone. Then they knew that it was not a man who had helped 
their children, but this bear, which had given them of its own fat. 


15. THE GAMBLER 
Hagwilgate 


There was an inveterate gambler who staked and lost all his possessions, 
even his wife and children and parents. Last of all he staked his own long 
hair, and his adversary carried that away also. Having nothing more to 
stake, the gambler departed naked and weeping. 

As he wandered about the woods, weeping and crying, ‘““My mother, 
my father, they have left me weeping,” he heard a voice asking, ‘“‘Where 
has your mother gone ?’’ The gambler looked around, but could see no 
one. He cried again, ‘“My mother, my father, they have left me weeping ;”’ 
and when the same question was repeated, stopped and looked around 
asecond time. Near him was a tiny house from which smoke was issuing. 
As he stood outside the door, hesitating, a man’s voice called out from 
within, ‘Come inside.’’ He entered, and his host, seeing him naked and 
cold, laid warm skins on the floor for him to lie upon, gave him good 
clothes to wear, and feasted him with various kinds of berries. So he 
slept warm and comfortable that night. 

After breakfast in the morning he and his host gambled. They threw 
their gambling sticks on a hard skin about two feet long by a foot wide 
and folded the skin over them. His host won every time. Finally he 
asked the gambler, ‘“Of these sticks wrapped in hair and grass can you 
see which one is ke and which chat?’’! “No,” replied the gambler. ‘Rub 


! The chat stick was marked, the ke unmarked. The player seems to have 
shaken both sticks in his hands like dice and thrown one of them on the 
leather board, winning if he threw down the marked stick. But the game is 
no longer played by the Carrier Indians, and my informants could not 
remember the details. 


II 
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your forehead and look again. Can you see now?” “‘Not yet.” He made 
the gambler rub his forehead three times, and after the third rubbing he 
could see the sticks as clearly as if they were unwrapped. Now his host 
showed him how he could always win. ‘““‘When you are losing,’’ he said 
“raise your hands and say, ‘You inside the mountain, take my }e’ 
Now take these blankets to wager in your gambling and go back home.” 
His host was really Rabbit, who gave him its shin for a gambling-stick 
wrapped inside a bundle of hair which was really rabbit’s fur. 

The gambler returned to his people, who had believed him dead. Know. 
ing that he had always been unlucky someone invited him to gamble 
hoping to win all the blankets he had brought with him. At first the 
gambler pretended to lose, but soon he began to win everything; not 
only did he recover his own wife, children and parents, but he won the 
wives, children and parents of his adversaries. No one could conquer 
him, for he was now a ntkyettan, a lucky gambler. Whenever he put 
down his chat he would say, ‘““The dead man’s shin-bone;”’ and he would 
win. People from many distant villages came to gamble against him, 
but he always proved successful. So he became very rich. 

At last there appeared a big man wearing a large hat. It was Utakke, 
the sky-god, who had come down from the sky to prevent the gambler 
from ruining all the people. ‘““What have you to wager?” asked the 
gambler. “I will wager the sky against all this country and its in- 
habitants.”’ 
duced his stick nevertheless. “The rule is that the successful player has 
to win twice,” he said. The first time they threw the sticks the big man 
won, and a huge cloud that came over the land lifted everything, people, 


trees and all, a short distance into the air, striking terror intothe gambler | 


and all his people. Now. the gambler held up the sticks and said, “You 
inside the mountain, take my ke.’ He threw one down. It was chat, and 
in his glee at winning he shouted, ‘“The dead man’s shin-bone.”’ But 
he was too frightened to risk a third and decisive throw, so he said, ‘‘Let 
us stop. It is not good to keep on gambling.”’ So they stopped. 


16. ANKLAZ 
Hagwilgate 


A very clever boy named Anklaz married, but as both he and his wife 
were very young they did not live together, his wife sleeping instead 
with his elder sister, who was unmarried. One winter he went hunting 
with his five brothers-in-law, one of whom laughed at him, saying 
ironically, ‘‘Anklaz is a very skilful hunter, I think we shall have plenty 
of food this winter.’’ Anklaz overheard him and was very angry. 

The other men set nets for beaver, but Anklaz merely played with his 
dog on the lake. When they did not catch any beaver, the men set their 
nets in another place, while Anklaz still played with his dog and made 
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no attempt to hunt. His sister remonstrated with him, but he did not 
answer her, although every evening, after playing on the lake, he returned 
with the hunters and threw his moccasins to his wife for her to dry. Day 
after day the same thing happened. The men were unable to catch 
beaver, bear or anything else, and the whole camp began to starve. 

One day Anklaz thought, ‘‘Let them catch one beaver today.” That 
day they caught a beaver, which was distributed among all the people. 
Anklaz’ wife laid a small piece on one side for her husband. He threw 
her his moccasins when he came in, and she gave him the meat to eat; 
but he just looked at it and threw it to his dog, saying, ‘“That is not 
enough for Anklaz.”” His sister scolded him, saying, ““‘You make me 
ashamed. Your wife has kept it for you to eat, although she herself is 
hungry, and you merely throw it to your dog.’”’ But Anklaz said nothing. 

One day he said, ‘‘Let no one go to the creek. I am going to hunt 
alone.”’ All the men stayed in camp. Soon Anklaz returned with a large 
beaver, which, instead of giving to someone else to skin, he skinned 
himself, and removing the meat threw the bones to his dog. His sister 
scolded him, but he would not answer her. After roasting the meat, he 
placed it inside a large pati, sat down inside the pan himself, covered it 
over with a clam shell and ate the whole of the meat. Justa fraction of 
the grease he gave to his dog, the rest he ate himself. Once again his 
sister scolded him, but he paid no heed to her for a long time. Then he 
said, ‘‘Go down to the creek and look.’’ She went down to the creek, 
which issued from a small lake. The whole margin of the lake was covered 
with dead beaver. At her shouts all the people hurried over and packed 
the meat tocamp. After this they caught at least one animal, a beaver, 
a bear or a caribou, every day. Anklaz had simply been making sport 
of them to punish his brother-in-law for his sarcastic words. 

The youngest of his brothers-in-law was unable to kill anything. An- 
klaz therefore tied three things together and fastened them around the 
young man’s neck. ‘‘Now go hunting,” he said. “If you kill nothing 
make camp, hang these objects on a tree and wish.”” The young man 
went out after bear, but had no success. He camped, hung the amulets 
on a tree and addressed them as he was falling asleep, ‘I would like to 
take three lynx and three swans back to Anklaz.’’ In the morning the 
amulets had gone, and the young man returned home. Anklaz asked 
him, “Did you get anything?” The young man told him what had 
happened. ‘‘Go down to the open ice,” said Anklaz, ‘‘and also set three 
snares for lynx.’’ After he had set his snares, the boy went down to the 
open ice and killed three swans. Visiting his snares on the return journey 
he found that he had caught three lynx. 

Anklaz disputed with another clever young man named Delara, as to 
who could kill a black bear on the ice of the lake. They went down to 
the ice together and each killed a bear on its margin. But on the ice itself, 
they said, no one can kill a bear. 


11* 
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17. THE SKY BOY AND THE MAGIC ARROWS 
Hagwilgate and Fort Fraser 


Down at the coast was a large village whence every day the boy; 
crossed in a canoe to a sandy beach that they used as a playground. On 
day while they were playing a big woman sealed all their eyes with son: 
spruce gum she was chewing and shut them inside a large box she carrie 
on her back. Only one boy escaped, the chief’s slave, who groped fy 
their canoe after she had gone and rubbed his eyes with some grease they 
had taken to mix with their food; the grease loosened the gum and 
restored his sight. He then returned to his master’s house and reporte 
what had happened to the other children. 

The chief’s wife went outside to weep for them. As she wept a tear fell 
on the ground and began to tremble. Greatly amazed, she gathered it in 
her hand and placed it under her belt. Presently she felt a child within 
her, and a few days later gave birth to a son, who was not dark like an 
ordinary Indian baby but white. It laughed aloud each day as she 
washed it, and each day, too, it grew like the leaf of a tree so that within a 
very few months it had become a tall boy able to run about and play alone 

One day the boy asked her, ‘‘Mother, why is it there are no boys in 
this village ?’’ She evaded the question and merely said, ‘“‘Oh, there have 
been no boys here for a long time.”’ He asked his father, who gave him 
the same reply, for they were afraid of losing him. Finally he asked the 
slave boy, who told him what had happened. He then went to his parents 


and said, ‘‘I want to cross over to the sandy beach where the other boys 


used to play;” and although they forbade him to go, he crossed over the 
next day with the slave boy. There they could still see the tracks of the 
children and of the woman who had carried them away; but since the 
slave did not know what direction she had taken, the boy ordered him 
to remain beside the canoe while he searched. 

A trail up the hillside led him to a spring of water overhung by some 
large trees, one of which he climbed to find out who was using the spring 


He waited but a short time when there came a tall evil-looking woman | 


carrying a water-bucket woven from spruce roots. As he leaned out tc 
watch her she saw his reflection in the water and clapped her hands 


exclaiming, ‘‘I am so glad to see you. I am a good woman.”’ He drew 


back for a moment, and when he leaned forward again she clapped her 
hands a second time and repeated her words. The boy played with her 
thus for some time until he himself began to laugh and she discovered 
him. ‘“‘Come down,” she called. “‘I shall not harm you. You are a 
very good-looking boy. Come home with me and when you grow bigger 
you shall be my husband.’’ The boy came down from the tree, the 
woman filled her bucket with water and they ascended to her house. 





The floor of the house was strewn with children’s bones, and hanging f 
from the ceiling were the dried bodies of other children. The woman said J 
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to the boy, ‘“‘How did your mother make your skin so white and beauti- 
ful?” He answered, ““My parents laid me on a large flat stone and a strong 
man hammered my head with another stone.” “‘If you will make me 
beautiful in the same way,” she said, “‘I will take you for my husband.” 
She found two stones, and laying her head on one, ordered the boy to 
make her beautiful; but when he raised the other stone over her head 
she sprang up in terror. ‘I cannot marry you,” he exclaimed, “‘your face 
istoo ugly. If you would only let me make you beautiful I should be glad 
to take you for my wife.”’ ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to lose you,”’ she said, and 
laid her head on the stone again; but again she sprang up frightened when 
he raised the stone. He threw it down, exclaiming,‘‘You are too ugly. 
I shall go home.’’ She begged him to try once again. ‘‘Close your eyes 
this time,’ he said. ‘“Then you won’t be frightened.’’ She closed her 
eyes, and he crushed her head and killed her. The blood flowed out and 
began to cry aloud; but he crushed all her body and flung her remains 
into the fire and the water. Thus he punished her. 

He now gathered the remains of all the children, laid them in a pile, 
and called to the sun, saying, ‘‘Sun, come here and circle around all these 
remains.’ The sun circled around them and restored them all to life. 
Then the boy led the children down to the canoe and took them back to 
the village. 

After this he stayed quietly for a while with his parents. Then one 
day he said to his father, ‘‘Father, order all the men in the village to 
make me a great number of arrows.”’ His father sent out the order. Soon 
more than a hundred men were working busily, and the great house was 
nearly filled with the arrows they made. When they had made enough 
the boy said to his father, ‘‘You are not my real father, and this womanis 
not my real mother. He who dwells on High, Vagastaa, is my father. 
He sent me down to help you because your village was so unhappy, your 
women always weeping for their lost sons. Now my work is done, and 
I wish to return to the top of the sky.”’ 

His parents wept at his words, for they loved him exceedingly. But he 
shot an arrow high into the air, shot another, then a third. All day he 
shot them into the air, and not one came back to earth. By afternoon 
the people could see some of them high up in the air, each stuck in the 
end of the preceding one and forming a long chain that disappeared from 
view in the sky. Still he shot until only one arrow remained. ‘‘Over 
this arrow,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall climb to the sky. Do not weep, for all your 
children are restored to you. You may watch me until I disappear, but 
then you must go inside your smoke-houses and close all the doors and 
smoke-holes so that you cannot see outside.” 

He climbed up over his arrows, and the people watched him until he 
passed from their view; then they entered their houses and closed every 
aperture. Presently there was a noise as of heavy rain, followed by a 
long silence, and when they gained courage to go outside all the arrows 
had fallen to earth in a pile. 
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18. THE MAGIC FLOWERS! 
Hagwilgate 


There was once a girl who spent all her days weeping for some beautify! 
flowers and leaves that grew on a plant in the woods, she knew not 
where. The whole village searched for the flowers, but could not find 
them; and though the people brought her flowers of every species none 
could satisfy her desire. 

One day a man discovered growing in the woods a strange plant whose 
leaves and flowers were exceedingly beautiful. He stooped to pluck them, 
but the voice of a French Duck came up to him from beneath, ‘‘Don't 
touch these flowers. They belong to us.’’ The Indian said, ‘‘A girl in 
the village has been weeping for these flowers for many days, and we 
have been searching for them.’’ But the duck answered, “‘If she wants 
them let her come for them herself.’’ So the man returned without them, 
but he gave the message to the girl and showed her in what direction the 
flowers lay. 

Gladly the girl sped through the woods, following his old trail, until 
she found the place where the flowers had been. But now, instead of 
flowers, there was a fine house like a white man’s, and a young man, fair- 
skinned and very handsome, who invited her to enter. He placed cooked 
food before her, and when she had finished eating he said, ‘‘I wanted 
you for my wife, so I caused you to long for the strange flowers, that you 
might come to me, and stay with me always.” 

The girl remained with him and became his wife. She was very happy, 
and in time bore him four children, all boys. Her people wondered what 
had become of her, but when she did not return, and the hunter who 
had discovered the flowers was unable to find the trail again, they con- 
cluded that she was dead. 

One day, when her children were growing big, her husband said to her, 
“Your parents and your sisters have been mourning for you for a long 
time. Go home for a few days and comfort them. If they ask you who 
your husband is tell them his name is Kettle-that-stands-on-four-legs. 
Be sure not to say I am a white man, for then you will never find me 
again.’ The girl promised to obey him, and started home to her people. 
She had gone only a little way when she found their camp. 

Her parents were overwhelmed with joy. ‘““Where have you been 9 
long, daughter? What beautiful clothes your husband provides for you. 
Who is he? What is his name?’’ ‘‘Kettle-that-stands-on-four-legs is 
his name,”’ she answered, and nothing more would she tell them about 
him. All day the people questioned her, and each time she returned the 
same answer. But late at night, when she was almost asleep, someone 
asked her again and, unconscious of what she was saying, she answered, 


1 This story is of European or?gin. 
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“My husband is a white man.” She realized her mistake immediately, 
and could not sleep that night from anxiety. 

Early the next morning she started back to join her husband. She 
found the place where her home had been, but now, instead of a house, 
there was a big cottonwood tree, round which lay rotten stumps and 
leaves as though someone had camped there long before. The poor girl 
sat down and wept, for she loved her husband and her children, and no 
longer desired to return to her people. There she remained day after day, 
weeping. 

One day she saw a beaver swimming in a river near by. She called it 
and asked it to cut down the cottonwood tree. “I will cut down the tree 
if you mark my tail for me,” answered the beaver. The girl agreed, and 
made the beautiful markings on its tail that it has today. Then the 
grateful beaver cut down the tree, working night and day until it fell. 

The center of the stump was hollow, and a road led down through it 
into the ground. She descended, and followed it towards the east where 
the sun rises. At evening she reached a small house and knocked on the 
door. ‘‘Come in,’’ a woman’s voice replied; and she entered. Her hostess 
cooked some food for her, and made her a bed on which to pass the night. 
After breakfast in the morning the woman brought out a golden comb 
that had once belonged to the girl and said, ‘“Your husband has gone far 
off and yqu will never overtake him. Nevertheless, take this comb that 
your husband left for you.’’ The girl thanked her and resumed her journey. 

She walked all day and in the evening came to another house into 
which she was invited. Her hostess gave her food and a bed, and she 
slept soundly, for she was very tired. At daylight her hostess cooked 
more food for her, and, waking her, invited her to eat. When she had 
eaten the woman produced a golden awl and said, ‘‘Your husband has 
gone far off, and I fear that you will never overtake him. Nevertheless take 
this awl that your husband left for you.’”’ The girl thanked her and 
resumed her journey. 

That night she reached another house, where she was entertained in 
the same manner, and given a golden earring. At the fourth lodging she 
received a golden finger-ring. At the fifth her hostess gave her a golden 
bracelet and said, ‘“There are no more houses along this road, so I will 
tell you about your children. The road ends at the salt water, which is 
too wide for you to cross ina canoe. Your four boys are now young men, 
and every day they swim across the salt water to play in the sand on 
this side, returning home at sunset. I think they have forgotten you, 
for it is a long time since you left them; and they will run away if they 
see you. But bury yourself in the sand and catch their feet as they run 
over you.” 

The girl went on and reached the salt water, which stretched so far 
that she could not see the other shore. As she looked over the water she 
saw four young men swimming in towards her; and remembering her 
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hostess’ warning, she buried herself in the sand, keeping her hands 
outstretched ready to grasp their feet. 

The young men landed on the beach and began to race up and down 
over the sand. One of them ran right over her, and she grasped his foot. 
The lad was frightened, but she said to him, ‘“‘Don’t be afraid. I am you 
mother, and I have come a long way to find you.’ Then the youth 
remembered her and said, ‘‘Father has another wife now.” ‘“‘I do not 
care,’ his mother answered, “‘it was you I came to seek.” 

Her four sons gathered around her. ‘‘Sit on our backs,’’ they said, 
“and we will carry you across the salt water.’’ She mounted on the back 
of the eldest boy, and they started to swim homeward. When the eldest 
boy grew tired she mounted the second, then the third, and finally the 
fourth. Nearly all day they swam, and the fourth boy was growing 
weary when they reached their father’s home. Their mother warned them 
not to tell any one that she had come, and instead of entering the large 
house she went into a kitchen near by, where the cook fed and concealed 
her. So her husband remained in ignorance of her return. 

One day the girl was combing her hair with the golden comb. The 
cook saw her and went and told his mistress, the man’s second wife. The 
woman envied it and offered to lend the girl her husband for one night if 
she would surrender the comb. The girl agreed, and the woman put 
medicine in her husband’s mouth to make him sleep. Then the girl, his 
first wife, stayed beside him for a little while. When he woke up she was 
gone, and he did not know that she had been near him in his sleep. 

The next day the girl put on her golden earrings, and the cook again 
informed his mistress, who purchased them in the same manner. The 
next day she sold her golden finger-ring, and on the day following the 
golden awl with which she mended her moccasins. Last of all she sold 
the golden bracelet. 

Meanwhile her husband grew suspicious of the medicine his second 
wife insisted on giving him each evening, and on the fifth evening, 
instead of swallowing it, let it fall secretly at his side. Soon afterwards 
he lay down and pretended to be asleep, but recognizing his first wife 


when she opened the door and stole quietly towards him, he sprang to | 





meet her, clasped her in his arms, and made her tell him all her story. | 


He was so angry with his second wife that he forced her to restore all the 
golden ornaments, turned her out of doors and made her marry the cook. 
He and his first wife then lived happily together ever after. 


19. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED THE FROG 
Hagwilgate 


The daughter of a certain chief at Moricetown used to mock a large 


frog that lived near the house, and whenever she went outside she would | 


throw it to one side. At last the frog became very angry. One night a man 
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wearing a melaniltik blanket secretly entered her house and carried her 
away; and her people could find no trace of her, though they searched 
for many weeks. ‘Two years later a frog with a baby frog on its back 
tried to enter the chief’s house. Some one saw it, picked it up by the 
leg and laughingly threw it away. The frog tried again and again to enter 
with its baby, but always some one threw it out. At last an old man said, 
“Our chief lost his daughter two years ago and we never discovered where 
she went. Now why is it that this frog constantly tries to enter the 
house? Let it come in with its baby and see what happens.” 

So the frog and its baby entered the house, approached the seat of the 
chief and sat down in front of him. The people offered them food, but 
they would not eat. Then a man said, ‘‘Frogs eat only coals from the 
fire.” Then the people offered them coals, which they ate. Towards 
evening the big frog put its baby on its back, carried it down to a pond 
a little below the house and leaped into the water. 

The people decided to drain the pond and find the giant frog which 
they had often heard in it. ‘It was the frog that stole the girl,” they 
said. ‘“That is why these frogs now come to the chief’s house.”” They 
dug a trench with sticks and drained the pond. Out came a huge creature 
that had the face of a man and the body of a frog; behind it came the lost 
girl, her face still human, but her body frog-like; and behind the girl, 
her little child. She called to the people, ‘‘After the frog stole me I 
remained a woman, and told it to carry our child to its grandfather. But 
you laughed at them and my child returned weeping. Now it is too late. 
I have become a frog and cannot return to my father’s home, but must 
follow my husband to the river.’”’ So she and her husband and child 
went down the trench into the Bulkley river. The trench is still visible 
at Moricetown. 


20. THE BOY WHO HAD MEDICINE FOR FISH 


Fort Fraser 


The people were camped one winter at a large lake, where they fished 
and hunted. Amongst them was a man with three sons and one daughter. 
Food was scarce. The youngest son, after making a pair of snowshoes and 
hanging them outside on a tree, lay down and slept. He slept nearly all 
the winter, eating very little, and never hunting or fishing with the other 
people. 

March came, and his mother said to him, ‘‘Why do you sleep all the 
time? Your brothers have been fishing and hunting every day, but we 
are short of food. Go out and hunt or fish.” 

The next morning the boy said to his mother, ‘‘Don’t let anyone else 
go out on the lake. I am going fishing.’’ He took a short stick and an ice 
pick, went out on the lake about 200 yards and began to dig a hole through 
the ice. While the hole was still small a small char jumped out, and all 
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the time he was enlarging it larger and larger char kept leaping on tothe 
surface of the ice. After catching a large number in this manner he set 
his stick in the hole, piled ice around it to cover the opening and carried 
two or three fish home for his mother to roast. She went down to the 
lake to bring up the rest, but when she saw the huge pile she called out, 
“‘Let others come and help me.”’ So all the people went down and carried 
up the fish. 

On the following day he opened up the hole and caught more fish, 
which the people carried to his house. In two or three days the house 
was so full that they built a smoke-house alongside to dry the fish. So 
day after day he caught fish in abundance. 

One day his mother said to him, ‘“‘Your uncle was living at the other 
end of this lake, but I am afraid he and all his people have died of star- 
vation. Go and see.’’ She roasted two large char, which the boy carried 
on his back to his uncle’s house. All its inhabitants had died of starvation. 
He was about to start home again when he saw a little cloud of smoke 
issuing from a sidehill near by, and discovered there his uncle’s two 
daughters, who had been felling trees on either side of their camp and 
burning them; as the trees burnt out they moved their camp and felled 
more. The elder girl said to him, ‘“You have come too late. All our 
people are dead except myself and my younger sister. We too are 
starving, and have only remained alive through putting a little red paint 
in our mouths each morning.” 

He gave them the two fish to eat, and brought them water from the 
lake to drink with it. The elder girl then said, ‘‘I have been married, 
though my husband is dead. Marry my sister, and I will stay with you 
both and help her.’’ But the boy answered, “‘I am going home now, but 
in two or three days, when you are a little stronger, I will return.” 

He went back home and told his mother that all her kinsmen were 
dead except the two girls. Next morning she said to him, ‘‘Go all round 
the lake. There were other camps on it last winter. Perhaps some of the 
people are still alive.’’ She gave him some roasted fish to take with him 
and he started out. In one camp where he found people still living he 
gave them some fish, and stayed the night with them; then in the 
morning went down to the lake and procured by the same means as 
before enough fresh fish to last them two or three days. He then went 
on to another camp to help its survivors in the same manner. The women 
in each camp rewarded him with moose-skins. 

After thus travelling for three days he reached the two girls, who had 
now recovered their strength. They cut down some trees and burnt 
the bodies of their dead kinsfoik on a huge pyre. The boy caught more 


fish for the girls until their smoke-house was full, when he returned 


to his home. 


So the boy caught fish for every one around the lake. He had obtained 
power during the winter, for while he lay sleeping he had dreamed con- | 
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tinually that carp were jumping out of the water for him. Had he 
slept longer, he tald his mother, his power would have lasted longer also. 

In the spring all the families that had been scattered around the lake 
gathered at his mother’s house, bringing their daughters to present as 
wives to the boy in payment for his help. His mother said to him, “‘When 
the summer comes all these girls will wander away with their parents. 
You had better marry only your uncle’s two daughters, who have no 
one to live with.’’ The boy listened to her advice, and married his two 
cousins. Then the whole settlement moved to the foot of Francois Lake. 

One day the boy said to his mother, ‘‘I am going out to hunt grouse.” 
When he did not return, his two wives searched for his tracks, but could 
not find them. Summer came, and the salmon began to ascend the river 
into Fraser Lake, whither the Indians gathered to set their traps. One 
by one the girls who had been left as wives for the boy in payment for 
his help departed and joined their relatives at Fraser Lake. In the end 
two remained, his uncle’s two daughters whom he had actually taken as 
his wives. They too were invited by a younger brother to join the rest of 
the people at Stila on Fraser Lake, but the elder girl refused, saying, 
“No, we will remain here. Our husband will return one day.”” Summer 
had almost ended when the boy returned carrying a large pack on his 
back. He asked his two wives, ‘““Where did all my other wives go?”’ and 
the elder girl answered, ‘“They went to join their relatives at Fraser 
Lake.” ‘‘Well, let them stay there,” he said. “I don’t want them.”’ His 
wives opened up his pack, which was full of dentalia shells. They made 
necklaces and hair ornaments of them, and attached them to their coats 
and to their husband’s jacket. After they had finished this task the boy 
said, ‘“Now we will go down to Stila.” 

When the people at Stila saw them coming they hurried forward to 
welcome the richly dressed strangers, and were greatly mortified to 
recognize the boy they had deserted. 


21. THE MAN WHO ATE HIS WIVES 
Fort Fraser 

One summer a man travelled down a river ina spruce-bark canoe loaded 
with the dried meat of beaver and groundhog, and landed at a village, 
seeking a wife. He chose a girl, gave all the meat to her mother in 
payment and returned to his home with his bride. 

The following year he came again, but without his wife. ““My wife 
died,” he told the people. ‘‘I have come for another.’’ They sold him 
another girl and he departed. 

The following year he came a third time. ‘‘My second wife died also,” 
he said. He handed over all his dried meat, and departed with his third 
wife. 

The fourth summer also he returned. ‘‘My wife died like the others. 
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I have come to purchase another.’”’ The people were sure now that he 
had killed them, so they sold him a lame woman and cautioned her 
before she left, “Keep watch. We believe he killed all his other wives,” 
So the man departed with his lame bride. 

They travelled a long way in their canoe until they reached the mouth 
of a small creek. There the husband landed, cached his canoe, and took 
a trail up the mountain side. On top was a smoke-house that belonged 
to his unmarried brother. When they entered the brother-in-law cooked 
ten groundhogs in a box and laid them before the woman, saying, as 
he laid his antler club on the ground beside her, ‘‘If you do not eat them 
all I will kill you.’ The terrified woman ate all ten. Soon afterwards 
her husband cooked ten more groundhogs, sat down beside her with his 
club, and forced her to eat them all. She slept that night on one side 
of the hut, and the two men on the other, for her husband never came 
near her. 

The two men went out hunting each day, and brought home great 
numbers of groundhogs which they forced her to eat as before. She did 
nothing but stay at home and eat, and within a month became so fat that 
she could neither walk nor work, but had to lie down all the time. 

Early one morning her husband rose from his bed, sharpened his knife, 
and looked over to where his wife was lying. As she seemed to be asleep, 
he crept silently over to her and made a small cut in the sole of her foot. 
She heard him mutter as he examined the cut, “‘No, she is not fat enough 
yet.”” So they continued to fatten her still more. 

One day her husband said to her, ‘‘I have too many lice in my hair. 
Pick them out, but don’t touch my head around the inion.’”’ His wife, 
however, stealthily lifted the hair a little around the inion, and saw, just 
below it, a huge mouth. 

She was sure now that the two men intended to eat her as soon as she 
was fat enough. She searched the house while they were away hunting, 
and discovered, beneath a pile of hay in one corner, the bones of all the 
other women they had eaten. As soon as they went hunting again, she 
opened up one side of the house and crawled out, for she was too fat to 
crawl through the door. A little way down the creek she made a small 
camp as though she were overtaken by menstruation, and when her hus- 
band came in the evening to order her back she cut her leg a little and 
frightened him away with the blood. During the night she stripped off her 
clothes and soaked her body in the water until all the fat was washed 
away from her, then dressed again and fled in the direction of her home. 

She followed down the creek to the river. A little ice had formed along 
the banks, but the middle of the river was still open. At its edge she 
leaped up, caught the branch of an overhanging tree, and concealed 
herself in the topmost branches. Soon her husband came after her, 
carrying a big knife. He saw his wife’s tracks leading out to the edge of 
the water, and stooped over to look in. The woman was leaning out 
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from the tree, watching him, and he saw her reflection in the water. 
Thinking she was at the bottom he dropped his knife on the ice and 
leaped in; but his wife jumped down from the tree, seized the knife, and 
cut off his head when he reemerged. His body went floating down the 
river, and she threw the head in after it. Then she climbed the tree again 
and hid. 

Soon her brother-in-law came running down the trail. She killed him 
in the same manner. Now that she was safe from pursuit she started 
walking in search of her home, which she knew lay somewhere far down 
the river. 

In the evening she reached a tiny house and seated herself on a pile 
of wood outside the door. Some one called to her, ‘‘Comein.’’ Inside was 
a tiny woman who placed in front of her what looked like sawdust; but 
the lame woman refused to eat it and gave it back. ‘“That is the only 
food I eat myself,’’ apologized the little woman, who was really chickadee. 
The lame woman stayed there that night. 

Next morning she continued her journey and in the evening sat down 
on the wood-pile in front of a larger house. A voice called to her, ““‘Come 
in.’ It was blue-jay who lived inside. Blue-jay placed a dish of dried 
berries in front of her, and she ate until she was satisfied. Then they went 
to sleep. 

The next evening she reached a still larger house and sat down on the 
wood-pile. A woman’s voice called to her, ‘Come in.’’ Inside dwelt a 
big woman, loon, who gave her dried trout to eat. Before they lay down 
to sleep loon gave her more dried fish, and said, “‘Your home is very 
far away and you can never reach it without help. But I will help you, 
provided you will remain with me for a little while. Tonight I will catch 
fish. You remain in the house and sleep, taking no notice of any noise 
you may hear.”’ 

Loon went out, and the lame woman lay down and slept. She was 
wakened by the cries of many loons. So loudly did they cry, and in such 
numbers, that she went outside to look. In a neighbouring lake were 
moored two canoes, one at each end, with torches burning in their bows, 
and between them, in the middle of the lake, was a multitude of loons, 
screaming and diving, and carrying all the fish they caught to the canoes. 
The lame woman watched them for a moment, then went inside again. 
Immediately the noise ceased, and soon the big loon woman entered and 
scolded her for her disobedience. Then they both went to sleep. 

In the morning loon ordered the lame woman to carry all the fish up 
to the house and hang them up to dry. The canoes were only about half- 
full, for she had disturbed the birds in their fishing. But that night, when 
loon went out again, the lame woman slept and did not rise until daylight. 
The noise of the loons on the water ceased shortly before it grew light, 
and loon woman returned to the house. The canoes were filled to their 
gunwales, and loon woman gave all the fish to the lame woman to dry 
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for her own use. All day the woman carried them from the beach ang 
hung them up to dry. 

Night after night the loons fished, and day after day the woman 
carried their catch up to the house and dried them. When they hag 
collected an enormous number, loon woman said to her, ‘“‘Make a bag of 
salmon skin.”’ When the lame woman had finished the bag, loon woman 
placed all the fish inside it, and though they numbered many thousands 
they neither filled the bag nor made it heavy. Loon woman now said 
to her, ‘‘Your home is so far away that not in one year could you reach it, 
though you walked day after day from morning till night. But I wil 
shorten the trail for you so that you may reach it in three days. When 
you get home feed your father and mother, your sister and brother, 
from the fish in this bag throughout the winter. But when summer 
comes, and you hear the loons crying out on the water, you will think, 
‘Those loons have caught no fish.’ Then sew up all the holes in your 
bag and throw it, fish and all, into the water.” 

The woman started out in the morning and reached her home in three 
days. She told her people all that had happened to her and they rejoiced 
at her escape. All that winter she fed them from the fish in her salmon- 
skin bag, and the bag never became empty. 

Summer came, and one evening she heard the loons crying out in the 
lake. She thought to herself, ‘“The loons have caught no fish;’’ so she 
sewed up the holes in the salmon-skin bag, and threw it into the lake. 
Immediately there was a great splash as all the loons dived simultaneous- 
ly. Each one came up with a fish. 


22. THE GIRI, WHO MARRIED THE SEKANI 
Fort Fraser 


Two Sekani men once visited Fraser Lake, married a local girl and 
took her away with them to their home, bandaging her eyes so that she 
could not see their route until they had passed McLeod Lake. They 
travelled for many weeks and finally came to a mountain where there 
were numerous groundhog, moose, caribou and other game. There they 
built a smoke-house, and the two men went hunting, leaving the girl alone 
in the camp. After remaining for two summers and a winter in this place 
the girl gave birth to a son. But she was very lonely, and while her hus- 
bands were out hunting, made many moccasins, which she hid before 
they returned. Then she made a bag of moose-skin and sewed in the 
bottom a number of beaver toes, which she filled with caribou fat. One 
day she suspended her two months old baby from the poles of the lodge, 
gave it some fat to chew and hid in the woods. Her husbands sought 
for her all around, even poking the bushes with their long spears; and 
when they could not find her they burned down the lodge and went 
away, one of them carrying the baby on his back. 
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The girl then fled in the direction of her home and when night came on 
built a tiny camp. She was almost asleep when she heard a loud noise 
like a strong wind and saw an enormous wolf that was about to leap on 
her. “Why are you trying to kill me?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I used to dream 
of you all the time.”” The wolf was ashamed and went away. The next 
evening a wolverine attacked her, and she drove it away with the same 
words. Her two husbands had sent these animals to kill her, for their 
medicines were wolf and wolverine. 

The girl struggled on until her moccasins were all worn out and her 
caribou fat nearly exhausted, and still she was scarcely half way home. 
She then tied spruce-bark on her feet, but it wore out in less than a day. 
At one large river, too deep to wade, she made a raft and reached the 
other side in safety. At last she came to a river that she remembered, 
the Nechako. By that time her clothes were torn to shreds and her body 
weak and thin from starvation. She knew, however, that her people 
would be farther up the river, and crossing on a raft, slowly travelled up 
its south bank. 

Now a young nobleman, who was lying in the grass watching his com- 
panions play, heard a cali down the river and crossed over in his spruce- 
bark canoe to investigate. He recognized the girl immediately, covered 
her with one of his two blankets, and took her to the village, where her 
father received her into his house. Her father then invited all the 
villagers to a feast and bestowed on her a new name, She-who-has- 
returned-from-far-away. After the feast had ended she married the 
young nobleman. 


23. THE BOYS’ VENGEANCE 
Fort Fraser 


Two orphan boys, cousins, lived with their grandmother in a village 
on the Nattle river. The chief of the village was a powerful medicine-man 
who had killed the boys’ parents and relatives by sorcery. One day one 
of the boys entered the chief’s house while he was roasting some salmon 
on sticks in front of the fire. When they were nearly cooked he sent the 
boy to bring some water in a basket, and as soon as the lad was out of 
sight broke open a salmon, filled it with hot ashes, and closed it up again. 
The boy brought the water, and the chief handed him the salmon, saying, 
“Eat this; but when the starving boy eagerly bit into it, the hot ashes 
choked him so that he nearly died, and the chief and all his people 
laughed uproariously. Then the chief ordered him to bringa plank and lay 
it beside the fire, and when the boy brought one he took out a medicine- 
bag filled with grouse feathers, weasel skins and other objects, lifted up 
each object in turn, and said, ‘‘With this I killed your father, with 
this I killed your uncle, and with this your mother. By and by I shall kill 
you and your cousin also.” 
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The poor boy went home crying. His grandmother said to him, ‘Why 
are you crying?” and he told her what had happened in the chief’s house 
‘Try to become a medicine-man yourself and punish him,”’ she said. 

That night the two orphans slept together just inside the door of 
their lodge. The next night they slept just outside, the night after several 
yards away. Every succeeding night they slept farther and farther away, 
until they were so far from the village that they could not return during 
the day. One night, when they were lying beside a lake, one of the boys 
threw a stone into the water. Fire shot up from its splash, but immedi. 
ately died down again. He threw another stone, and that also sent out 
fire; but a stone his cousin threw produced no effect. The first boy then 
said, ‘“Wait for me here. I am going to jump into the water to find out 
why every stone I throw in produces fire.”’ 

The boy jumped, and as his feet touched the water it was as though a 
road covered with eagle-down opened out before him. He heard the sound 
of voices and followed the road until he reached a large house in whicha 
number of medicine-men and medicine-women were singing. The boy 
climbed onto the roof and watched them. In the center of the room 
danced a medicine-man, holding in his hand a bone drinking-tube about 
nine inches long, black at one end and white at the other. As soon as 
the people stopped singing this man sat down, pointed the black end of 
his tube at them and killed them all; then he pointed at them the white 
end of the tube and brought them to life again. One after another the 
medicine-men and medicine-women took the tube and repeated the 
performance, and when the last one ended the gathering broke up and 
dispersed to various houses. The boy then descended from the roof and 
entered the nearest house, whose inmates welcomed him gladly. 

He remained with these people for some time, and they taught him t 
use the tube and to sing the medicine-song that accompanied its use 
But one day when they were taking turns in playing with it the boy killed 
them all, and instead of reviving them, ran away and returned to hi 
cousin. He thought that he had been absent only a few days, but actuall 
he had been away so long that his cousin had starved to death anda 
marten had eaten his body, leaving only the bones. The boy assembled 












all his bones, arranged them in order and restored him to life with hi 
tube. Both boys were now powerful medicine-men, the second boy 
because a marten had eaten his body. 

They returned home, and entered their grandmother’s house. She 
said to them, ‘“‘Why have you come back so soon? You must stay awa} 
But the second boy drew a hair from 


’ 


a year to become medicine-men.’ 
his head and pointed it at her. She fell down dead, and the other boy 
revived her with his tube. ‘‘I know now that you are powerful medicine 
men,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t kill the chief and all his people at once. Kill one 
person one day and one a few days later.”’ 

The boys waited a few days, then pitched their camp at the far end 
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of Fraser Lake away from the chief’s camp, and watched. One day as 
they were sitting on the hillside, the chief’s daughter passed by with 
a load of salmon. The first boy drew out his bone tube and killed her; 
the body rolled down the hill to the bank of the river. After a while her 
relatives came and carried it to her father’s home, where they burned it 
two days later. 

The boys then killed the wife of the chief, his sister, his brother, and all 
his family until only the chief himself remained. Now that he had no 
one to work for him he became very poor, and would sit all day in front 
of his house brooding. The boys then decided to kill him also and said 
to their grandmother, ‘“‘We are going to kill the chief today. If you 
hear a shout stay indoors. Don’t go out to see what is happening.” 

Now below the chief’s house were two large cottonwood trees, one on 
each side of the river. The boys sent two eagles to rest on them, one 
on top of each tree. When the chief came outdoors to brood as usual 
one of the eagles swooped down, caught him by the hair, and began to 
carry him away. A man caught hold of his foot, but the eagle lifted up 
both men. Another man caught hold of the second man’s foot, a fourth 
of the third man’s, until at last all the men and women in the village were 
being carried away by the eagle while the boys looked on. But then 
their grandmother came out and caught hold of the last woman’s foot; 
and the boys, not wishing to see her killed, ran down and laid hold of her. 
The chain broke, and all the people fell to the ground except the chief, 
whom the eagle carried high into the air. Then the second bird began to 
soar, and as the first eagle dropped the chief the second caught him and 
carried him up again. They played with the chief all day, and towards 
evening dropped him into the middle of the river, where a big fish im- 
mediately swallowed him. 

After this the two boys killed anyone they wished. The people, unable 
to protect themselves, sought counsel at last of an old woman who lived 
inside a mountain behind Fraser Lake. She told them to embark all 
the young girls in canoes and send them down the river past the boys’ 
lodge. They embarked about twenty girls, and sent them down the 
tiver. The first boy pointed his tube at them and killed them, but they 
immediately revived and shouted hu hu. He pointed it again, but this 
time blood spurted from his tube and he fell dead. The other boy tried 
to kill them with his hair, but that also spurted blood and killed him. 


24. THE ABDUCTION OF THE BRIDE 
Hagwilgate 
The people of a large, populous village went out at the end of summer 
to hunt in the high mountains. Amongst them was a young nobleman, 
who moved away with his young bride to hunt groundhogs both with 
snares and with wooden traps. After travelling for many days they 
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reached their hunting-lodge far up on the mountain side. The ney 
morning the man went out to set his snares; on the two following day; 
he set wooden traps, and on the fourth day he completed both 
snares and his traps. On the fifth day he began to make the rounds ¢j 
them, taking out the groundhogs that were captured; they were » 
numerous that he made two heavy packs. He helped his wife that evening 
to skin them with their antler tools, and together they hung the me; 
and skins up to smoke, stretching the skins on long raw-hide lines. The 
second day he made his rounds he had three large packs, which he had ty 
carry home in relays. Day after day their good luck continued, and the 
young couple rejoiced exceedingly, for they were gathering meat anj 
skins to give a big potlatch in celebration of their marriage. To increagy 
their success the young husband never slept with his bride, but made his 
bed on the opposite side of the fire; for he was following the hunting 
ritual. 

So the young couple hunted groundhogs for a whole month, and their 
lodge was filled with meat and skins. One day the husband started out 
very late in the morning, for he had captured most of the groundhog 
in the vicinity. On the far side of the mountain he saw some goats, and 
leaving his traps, went off in pursuit of them. He killed five, but by 
the time he had skinned them it was so dark that he decided to sleep 
where he was and return home in the morning. He gathered the meat 
into a heap, covered it with the hides, and piled brush on top of it. Before 
daylight he cooked himself a little meat, made two packs and carried 
them in relays to his lodge. Looking down at the cabin from the hil 
above he was astonished that no smoke was issuing from the roof. He 
hurried down the hill, dropped his pack outside the door and called 





but there was no answer. His wife had disappeared, and even the ashes 
in the fire-place were cold. At first he thought that some misfortune | 
had happened to her people, and that they had come to take her home; | 
but there were no fresh tracks around the house. Then he followed his 

regular trail to his traps in case she had followed him and been killed by | 
a grizzly, but finding no traces of her, he returned to his lodge ani| 
searched again. At last, not far away, he saw, lying on the ground, : 

small piece of weasel skin that she had torn from her coat, and lookin; 

closely he distinguished the tracks of two men and a woman. Ther 

he knew that these men had carried her away. He followed their trail 

and when he lost it on the hard ground, searched until he found anothe 

piece of weasel skin, which his wife had cut from her coat with a stone 

knife and dropped to guide her husband. So he tracked them, day 

after day. 

Now during his absence two men from a warm country had carrie 
away his wife. When evening came they made a camp and covered het 
with their blankets. One man slept on the edge of the blankets on one 
side and one on the other, to prevent her escape. The next day at sunset 
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they reached a lake so large that the woman could*mot see the farther 
shore. They embarked in a good canoe that was drawn up on the beach, 
and paddled all night. At dawn a little hill was visible in the distance; in 
the afternoon they reached the land and beached their canoe in front 
of a large village, which spread out all along the water-front. The village 
was divided into four sections, each of which was painted a different 
colour and belonged to a different people. Her abductors told the woman 
that the principal chief lived in the middle of the village and that she 
was to stay in his house. This chief had been searching all over the 
world for a beautiful woman to marry his son, a woman with long hair 
and of silent disposition; and after searching in vain for a long time he 
had heard of the young nobleman and his bride and sent the two men to 
abduct her. 

The girl was then taken to the chief’s house, where for six days she 
was to be tested before the chief’s son married her; for this is a Carrier 
custom, that before marriage a youth and a girl should test one another 
by noting their conversation with other people. So the girl had a respite 
of six days. 

The first night she spent in his house the chief covered her with a 
blanket of marten fur decorated with haliotis shells, and over this laid 
a soft moose-skin. Two men slaves lay on either side of her to prevent 
her escape. From the ceiling, and on the walls, hung bear-claws, caribou 
toes, shells, and other objects that would rattle and give warning if 
any one entered. The girl went to bed very sad at her close imprison- 
ment. 

Meanwhile her husband was following her tracks with great difficulty. 
Every now and then he found a piece of her groundhog robe, a piece of 
moss hanging on the brush, or a broken twig, all left by his wife to guide 
him in his pursuit. As he travelled he wept and fasted. It takes three 
days in summer to track the journey of a man for a single day, so that it 
was not until the fifth day after his wife had disappeared that her hus- 
band arrived at the lake. There he saw the footprints on the beach and 
the mark left by the canoe when it was dragged into the water; and he 
sat down and wept, afraid to return home lest his bride’s relatives should 
say that he had killed her. Hunger seized him, and opening up his bag, 
he took out a caribou intestine that he had filled with melted fat as an 
emergency ration. He felt less sad after he had eaten, and from another 
bag he took out his eyilseni or dream object; for in his earlier years he 
had become a diyinni or medicine-man through dreaming of eagle feathers 
flying through the air, which older medicine-men had explained as 
meaning that the feathers would help him in time of trouble. 

He laid his feathers on the ground in front of him, and from the 
same bag took out the bladder of a mountain goat, which he rubbed in 
the water, inflated, and attached by a long hair to the feathers. Now he 
pulled out one of his own hairs, and after laying it across his forehead, 
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held it in the air, closing his eyes and praying that Utakke, the sky-go4 
would make his dream come true, and that he would float through the 
air like these feathers. Again he placed the hair on his forehead. His 
body disappeared, all his life went into the hair, and the hair went inty 
the bladder. He blew inside the bladder, and the feathers, with the bladde, 
in tow, fluttered over the surface of the water, tracking the trail of the 
canoe by its smell. Soon he felt the bladder knocking against the land 
on the farther shore, and heard geese honking at it. As it was now night, 
he came out of the bladder, rubbed his feathers together, and placed 
them with the bladder inside his bag. There were lights in every house 
and he knew that he would be killed if he were discovered. Moreover 
he did not know in which house his wife was imprisoned. So he took 
out his feathers again, tied a hair to them, and dragged them a little way 
along the beach until they picked up her trail. They led him to the 
chief’s house, but, instead of entering, he replaced the feathers in his 
bag and returned to the beach. Then he walked along, planning to kil 
every one in the village, when a little mouse approached him and said, 
“My grandmother wants you.’”’ It disappeared under a pile of hay, 
which the young man lifted. Beneath it was a tiny house. An old lady 
called to him, ‘‘Come in,” and he entered. ‘‘Poor boy,” she said, ‘‘you 
cannot recover your wife, and tomorrow she is to be married. Clever 
men keep watch over her, and the house in which she is imprisoned is 
very strong, with every chink in the walls and door so tightly blocked 
that not even a mouse could enter. They know you are clever, but you 
are not clever enough to rescue her. However, place in the fire something 
that belongs to you.” 

The young man tore off a fragment of his best clothing and placed 
it in the fire. The mouse woman pulled it out again, and as she pulled 
it changed to a suit of the finest clothes. She stored them in a corner 
while she cooked him some meat, the best he had ever tasted. When 
he had eaten she said, “‘I will tell you something that may help you 
The chief yonder has hung up many lines of rattles in his house so that 
even the wind will cause them to shake and make a sound. Also two 
slaves keep watch over your wife day and night. But take these two 


soft-padded lynx feet and keep them in your pocket. I will go with you.” | 





After midnight they started out together, the man changing into a | 


hair that the dogs might not bark at him, and the mouse running beneath 
him. When they reached the house the mouse searched all around until 
it found a tiny crack, which it made a little wider by chewing away the 
wood. As soon as it was able to squeeze through it cut down all the 
rattles between the entrance and the young woman and piled them 
on one side. Then it went outside again and said to the young mat 


“You enter now.’’ He squeezed through the crack in the form of 4 | 
hair, resumed his human form and placed the hair in his bag. Following | 


the mouse’s instructions, he placed a lynx paw on each of his feet, 50 | 
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that even though he should tread on a slave the man would not waken; 
and he held in his hand an intoxicating plant, resembling tobacco, that 
the mouse had given him. Thus guarded he crept stealthily towards 
his wife. Once he placed his foot on a slave’s eye. The man stirred, 
but when the youth leaned down and pushed a little of the intoxicant 
into his mouth he went to sleep again. At last he reached his wife’s side 
and gently called her. She woke and recognized him, but at the same 
instant the two slaves, one on each side of her, also woke and began to 
rise. He shoved two large pieces of his intoxicant into their mouths, 
and mumbling hatsanas, ‘‘intoxicating plant,” they fell back and slept 
again. Then he ripped open the blankets with his stone knife and 
extricated his wife. The door was fastened so firmly that he could not 
open it, but he rubbed her forehead with his hair and pushed her through 
the mouse-hole, himself following behind her in the same manner. 

Down to the beach they fled, joined together all the canoes that were 
there and tied them to the feathers with the young man’s hair. He and 
his wife sat in the foremost canoe while the feathers towed the whole 
fleet across the water to the other shore, where they landed at the very 
spot from which they had started. After burning the canoes on the beach 
they started to walk to their hunting-grounds, killing en route all the 
game they encountered. 

Now his relatives had searched for him everywhere. They found his 
lodge empty, though meat and skins were strewn about and two packs 
of goat meat lay outside the door. His traps and snares had never been 
removed, and the groundhogs caught in them had spoiled. Unable to 
understand what had happened they returned and gathered other people 
for a district-wide search, and still could not find him. Finally they 
packed all his food and hides to the village and gave a big potlatch, to 
which they summoned people from all over the country. At the potlatch 
they offered a large reward for information concerning the young couple, 
but when no news was forthcoming, they decided that the two were dead, 
and hanging black-painted marten robes outside their houses, remained 
indoors and mourned. 

Thus it came about that when the young man and his bride reached 
their hunting-lodge they found their meat and skins had disappeared. 
He caught a few more groundhogs, then, as the season was late, he took 
away his traps and snares and returned with his wife to the village. The 
people saw them coming and went to meet them, weeping tears of joy, 
and their fathers went all around the village with invitation sticks to 
summon the villagers to a feast. ‘They set the young man and his bride 
on two fine chests at the back of the house where every one could behold 
them, and before the feast began the young man’s father, who was a chief, 
stood up and said: ‘‘Our enemies thought they would cast mud upon this 
young man and his bride by enslaving them. But they escaped, and 
Iam going to wash all the taint from their bodies by giving a big feast 
in their honor. Then I will make war on their enemies.” 
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So the people feasted. After they had all eaten, representatives of 
another clan poured soft feathers over the heads of the young man and 
his bride, saying to them, ‘“‘Do not be angry or sorry. Let these soft 
feathers soften your wrath and establish peace. Let them be as clean 
water, washing all taint from you. Forgive and forget. Let there be 
peace.” 

On the following day the same two chiefs, the parents of the young 
man and his bride, summoned the people to another feast, the last one 
needed to confirm their marriage. The young couple again took their 
places on the carved chests at the back of the house, and the people, 
with feathers strewn over their heads, laid presents before them and 
danced and sang to the accompaniment of the drums. Every one rejoiced 
as the last of the marriage rites were accomplished. 


25. THE RIVAL MEDICINE- YOUTHS 
Hagwilgate 


Two cousins slept in different places to become medicine-men. One 
youth slept night after night beside a lake in an eagle’s nest on top ofa 
big cottonwood tree, the other on a flat rock near the same lake a mile 
or more away. Each dawn they left their roosts and returned home 
together. As they were going home one morning they said to each other, 
“Tonight let us test which of us has gained the strongest medicine.” 
When they went to their roosts that evening the first youth descended 
from his eagle nest and visited his cousin, taking with him a big stick 
His cousin was asleep, but the eagle boy shouted ho and struck the rock 
with his stick, cracking it intwo. Thena stream of water poured through 
the crack and washed the sleeping boy into the lake. The eagle boy 
thought to himself, “‘I am afraid he has drowned;” but the rock boy 
walked along the bottom of the lake and emerged about an hour after: 
wards on the opposite shore. The two youths then went home together 
the rock boy remarking, “‘I’ll test your medicine-power tonight.”’ 

At night, while the eagle boy lay and sang on top of the cottonwoot 
tree, the rock boy struck the tree with a stick and shouted ho. When 
the eagle boy seemed to take no notice, but continued to sing as before 





his rival returned to his rock, and in the morning, when the eagle boy | 
failed to appear, went home. He visited the tree again the next night 
and hearing the boy still singing in his nest, said to himself, ‘“‘Let him 
stay there and sing if he wishes to.’’ Several days passed, however, and 
still the eagle boy did not return. Then the people began to murmu, 
“The rock boy must have killed him.’’ So the boy went back, thinking 
to himself, “‘He is singing too long. What is the matter?’’ This time | 
he climbed the tree. The eagle boy had been killed by the blow against 
the tree, and his body was now almost rotten, although his mouth stil J 
continued to sing. The rock boy took the body down, wrapped it in his 
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blanket and laid it on the ground. Then when the sun rose he walked 
und the corpse sunwise, and the eagle boy came to life again. The 
rock boy said to him, “‘I thought you were a very strong medicine-man. 
Why did you die?” But his rival did not answer. 


26. ‘‘DO NOT MOCK THE POOR’’ 
Hagwilgate 


There was once an old man who was in the habit of visiting the chief’s 
house to get food. The chief would say to him, ‘‘Sit down near me while 
[and my wife cook you some food.”’ But after he had fed the old man 
he made him dance in front of him while he sang scornful songs. Some- 
times, too, the chief demanded from him boxes of fat. 

Now the old man’s four nephews were angry that the chief should so 
shame their uncle, and one day they built outside the village a large 
house over which they poured water that froze to ice. Then they made 
a long underground passage by which they could escape unnoticed, and 
prepared to visit the chief. Before leaving they said to their uncle, “After 
you have danced tell the chief that you have a box of fat for him here, 
but ask him to come for it himself.’’ Then they all went to the chief’s 
house, and the nephews gambled while their uncle ate the food that was 
given him and danced. 

He danced so vigorously that he appeared very tired, so when he said 
to the chief, ‘‘I have a box of fat for you in my house, but I am very tired. 
Will you not come for it yourself ?’’ the chief consented. Meanwhile his 
nephews had hurried home before him, and when the two older men 
entered the house, they killed the chief and fled down the passage toward 
the mountains, while their uncle followed behind to cover up their foot- 
steps. Then a strong wind arose and obliterated all their tracks, so that 
the villagers who pursued them did not know which way they had gone. 
In the mountains they caught many marten, beaver and other animals 
to offer as a blood price, and as soon as they had collected enough the 
four nephews and their sister tied all the furs into bundles and returned 
to the village. 

The chief had been succeeded by his nephew. When the young men 
placed all their furs in front of him, and sat their sister on top, the new 
chief accepted the indemnity and took the sister as his slave. Then they 
all feasted, and the four brothers remained in the village for a few days 
to gamble. 

Now the youngest brother was unmarried, and carried a bag of ex- 
cellent paint. The chief’s wife saw it and sent her slave to request some 
of it; but the youth refused, saying, ‘‘I madethis paint to gamble with. 
How can I give her any ?’’ The woman sent again, and was more deeply 
offended than ever when the slave returned with a few grains only. She 
Went to her husband and said, ‘“‘Have you no pride? Those four youths 
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killed your uncle, and now the youngest has sent me this paint to seduce 
me.’ Then the chief gathered his people, killed the four brothers anj 
burned their corpses in a pile. 

Heavy rain, followed by sleet, then fell on their camp in the moup. 
tains, to warn their families that they had fallen victims to their enemig 
Their youngest brother, who was about fourteen years old, started oy 
for the village to find out what had happened, but as he walked along their 
track a bright light suddenly blazed up in front of him. He tried ty 
retreat, and again the light blazed up, blocking his path. Then as he 
stood still, not knowing what to do, a man appeared and said to him, 
“Don’t be afraid, for I have come to help you. The chief and his peopk 
have killed your brothers and are abusing your sister, who weeps every 
day over their charred bones. Take my blanket, my leggings and my 
snowshoes and give them to your sister, who will be weeping at the pyre 
Tell her to lay them at the feet of the chief, saying that they belonged ty 
her dead brothers. Then go yourself to the house of the old man whom the 
people consult on all matters relating to the village, kill him, put o 
his skin and cover yourself with his bed-clothes. When the chief puts 
on these clothes he will burst into flames, and the people will seek you 
advice. You will follow them to the chief’s house, put on the clothes 
yourself and leap out through the smoke-hole. The clothes will not ham 
you, but they will set fire to the house.” 

The boy found his sister at the pyre, as the man had foretold. He 
body was scarred with burns, for whenever she entered the chief’s hous 
the inmates would push her into the fire. He gave her the clothes ani 
sent her to the chief, while he himself entered the house of the old man 
slew him and put on his skin. As soon as the chief put on the garments 
fire burst from him and the terrified people rushed for the old man 
“Come quick,” they called. ‘““The chief is burning up.’’ Disguised as the 
old man the boy hobbled along on two sticks to the chief’s house, drew 
off the clothes and put them on himself. ‘“How can these things burn? 
he exclaimed. ‘‘See, they do not burn me.”’ Suddenly he sprang up t 
the smoke-hole. The whole house burst into flames, set fire to the other 
houses in the village and consumed all the people. 


A voice from above then called to the boy, ‘‘Set the bones of you 


brothers in their proper places so that the sun can pass around them 
He set them in their places, the sun circled round them and they camé 
to life. Again the voice said, ‘“‘Give me back my blanket, my leggings ant 


my snowshoes.” The boy laid them down to one side. Then the mat | 


who had helped him came down and stood beside the five brothers ant 


their sister. ‘“‘I am Utakke, He-who-lives-on-high. The people mocked | 


your sister because she was poor and had no one to protect her. That 
is why I helped you.”’ Covering the girl with his blanket he healed al 
her scars and sent the family back to their home in the mountain. 
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27. THE WOLVERINE’S HUNTING-MEDICINE 
Hagwilgate 


There was a man who excelled all others in running and hunting, and 
supported many people by the caribou he killed. Once when food was 
very scarce, and the people starving, he came upon caribou tracks in 
deep snow high up on the face of a mountain, and beside the tracks of 
the caribou the tracks of a wolf. After running many miles in pursuit of 
them without overtaking either animal he returned to camp empty- 
handed. When the same thing happened to him again the next day he 
thought to himself, “It is not much use pursuing caribou so far, for 
they are sure to be exhausted and their meat of little use, besides which 
it would be too far to carry the meat home.” He told the people what 
had occurred, and stayed in camp for two days; but when his children 
began to cry from hunger, he went out again to hunt. Again he followed 
up the tracks of some caribou, and had nearly overtaken them when he 
came upon the tracks of wolves which were chasing them ahead of him. 
In his anger he cursed the wolves, calling them wretches that ate meat 
raw because they did not know how to cook it. Then, ashamed to return 
home unsuccessful, he started out for another country. 

He had not gone very far when he found old caribou tracks, and 
following them up, came upon the fresh tracks of eight animals. He 
hurried in pursuit of them, shot the entire eight, skinned them, and 
buried the carcasses in the snow after cutting off a little meat for his 
supper and breakfast. It was now dark, so he built a fire, stripped off 
his wet clothes, hung them up to dry and ate a hearty meal, happy in 
the thought that at last he had plenty of meat to take back to his family 
and friends. He then arranged his snowshoes safely for the night and 
lay down to sleep. 

He woke before daylight, and after building up the dying fire, looked 
round for his clothes. They were gone, even his leggings and loin-cloth; 
nor were there any tracks to indicate who was the thief or what direction 
he had taken. His snowshoes were still in their place, however, and as 
the sun rose he thought he would go over to the carcasses of the caribou 
and use the fresh hides for clothing, for the weather was very cold. 
Suddenly he saw a woman peering at him from behind a tree. He was 
ashamed of his nakedness and tried to hide; even when she called to him, 
“What is the matter?’’ he did not answer. She called a second and a 
third time, and at last he replied, ‘‘Someone has stolen my clothes.”” She 
gave them back to him and, while he dressed, took out some cooked meat 
from a bag she was carrying and laid it on the brush. They stayed 
together until noon, when the woman said, ‘‘You must come and see my 
people, who live not very far away. Afterwards you can return home.” 
After crossing two mountains they reached an open plain and saw smoke 
rising from a house below a small knoll. ‘“This is my home,” the woman 
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said, and she went in, while the man waited outside at the entrance, filled 
with misgivings about the starving wife and children he had left at his 
home. 

Presently a shout came from within the house, ‘‘Son-in-law, come 
in and sit beside your wife.’’ Not believing that he could be the person 
addressed, the hunter lingered until a big man opened the door and 
called him in. There were robes of wolf, caribou and beaver fur strewn 
around the lodge, and his new wife at the back had made a place for 
him. He sat down beside her and looked at the smoked meat that hung 
above his head. Her father cut up a big slab of caribou meat, heated 
some stones in the fire and placed them in a basket of water. While the 
meat was cooking he said to the hunter, ‘“Yesterday your brother killed 
only two caribou, for the herd ran very fast and he could not overtake as 
many as he had hoped.’’ But the hunter remained silent. 

When the meat was cooked the old man filled two dishes, one for his 
daughter and one for her new husband. The woman picked up her 
stone knife and began to eat, saying tohim, ‘“You must be very hungry, 
my husband. Eat.’’ He took a piece of meat in the fingers of his left 
hand, but it burned them to the bone. Greatly mortified, he hid them 
under a robe. Again his wife urged him to eat, but he restrained his 
hunger and waited until the meat, as he thought, was cold. Then he 
stretched out his right hand, and again the meat burned his fingers. 
Now he had both hands concealed beneath the robe. ‘“What is the 
matter ?’’ said his wife. ‘“‘Are you not hungry ?’’ He answered, ‘The 
meat is too hot.”’ “‘Let me see your hands,” she said. When he stretched 
them out in front of her she drew her own hands over them and the flesh 
healed immediately. ‘‘Now eat,” she said. ‘““You need not be afraid any 
longer.’’ So he ate the meat, and afterwards the berries and dried fruit 
that the old man set before them. 

Just before bedtime the hunter went outside and looked around in 
the moonlight. A little mouse came up to bim and said, ‘“My grandmother 
wishes to see you.”’ It led him to a log that lay on the snow, and showed 
him, under the log, a little house. When the hunter entered the old lady 
mouse said to him, ‘‘Young man, a kind of supernatural being has cap- 
tured you. If you will put in the fire a little fur from the inside of your 
cap I will tell you something.’ The hunter placed a little fur into the 
fire, and the old lady drew it out again in the form of yarns of wool, 
which she piled away in a corner. Then she said, ‘““Do you recall the 
words you used a few days ago, some very evil words?” ‘“‘No, I cannot 





recall them.”’ ‘‘Did you ever see any wolf tracks while you were out | 


hunting?”’ ‘‘Yes, I saw them three times, and the third time I was so 
angry that I cursed the wolves.’”’ ‘“That is the cause of all your trouble,” 
said the old lady. ‘“The wolves were angry with you. You said that they 
never cook their food, but they do, after a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and now they have burned your fingers with it. God gave them life, as 
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he has given life to everything else on this earth. Never ridicule anything 
you see. You have killed much game, and fed many people. The animals 
all over the world know what you have done, and find it hard to get 
enough food. They are so jealous of you that they have determined to 
capture you and make you hunt for them. So the people you are now 
living with are wolves, who have given you a new wife and will keep 
vou for themselves.”’ 

' The hunter returned to his wife’s house, and slept there that night. 
In the morning, while her parents were building up a good fire, the old 
man said, ‘‘My son-in-law, yesterday your brother-in-law saw the tracks 
of many caribou. We must put away as much caribou meat as we can 
at this season, for when spring begins to melt the snow they will be 
hard to catch.’”’ So after breakfast the hunter accompanied his wife 
and her brothers to the chase, and after climbing half way up a mountain 
saw the tracks of many caribou. His wife said to him, ‘“‘Now do your 
best, or my brothers will make fun of you. They can run faster than 
anyone we know except myself, and when you begin to pursue the 
caribou they will try to outstrip you. I will drive the herd toward those 
two hills; and you then race down and intercept them.” 

The hunter easily outstripped the other men, shot the entire herd 
with his bow and arrows, and laid the carcasses in a heap. His brothers- 
in-law were loud in their praises and exclaimed, in the language of the 
Sekani Indians, ‘‘Well done, brother-in-law.” 

After this episode he always went out alone, for the other men did 
not like to be defeated. So they hunted for many days with great success, 
and when they had filled their house built other houses in which to store 
the meat. 

One day he remained out very late, and camped for the night beside 
a beaver dam, intending to return to his wolf home in the morning. But 
now another woman stole his clothes, a wolverine-like woman with a 
round, dark face, quite unlike the fair complexion of his wolf wife. She 
also took him away to her home, which was among a string of lakes. 
Her brothers gave him plenty of beaver meat to eat, and rejoiced among 
themselves at making him prisoner. But the hunter himself was very 
unhappy and declined to take the new woman as his wife, but lay down 
over to one side. 

In the middle of the night he heard the howling af wolves and said to 
himself, ‘‘My wife is coming; she has scented my tracks.’’ The wolves 
sniffed all round the house until they smelt him, when they began to dig 
a hole through the wood and earth. The wolverine woman and her 
brothers rushed outside to fight them, while the hunter remained indoors 
awaiting the issue. At daylight the battle ceased, and its sole survivor, 
the wolverine woman, staggered inside torn and bleeding; all her brothers, 
and the wolves, were dead. When the hunter saw his beautiful wolf 
wife stretched out lifeless on the snow he shouted with grief, and threw 
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the wolverine woman into the fire. She wriggled away and crawled 
outdoors, while he clubbed her on the head. In his anger he fully intended 
to kill her, but then he thought, ‘“The wolverine is the most cunning of 
all animals and I would like to gain their cunning.’ So he caught the 
woman by the throat and threatened to kill her if she did not revea| 
her secret; and in her fear she told him. Then he let her go; but ever 
since the wolverine’s coat has been yellow and black where the fire 
burned it. 

The hunter then returned to his first home, where his wife and children 
were starving. They welcomed him gladly, for the wolves had caused 
snow to fall and cover his tracks, and the people had considered him dead, 
He revealed his new hunting medicine to his brothers, and from them 
it has descended, generation after generation, to the present-day Indians, 
But now the priests have forbidden its use, and it will soon be forgotten, 


28. THE MAN WHO SOUGHT THE WOLF MEDICINE 
Hagwilgate 


One winter Heyts, his wife and their little boy were camped beside 
a lake. Heyts did not hunt, but fished through a hole in the ice every 
day, catching only one or two poor fish. One day, as he lay inside his 
brush shelter on the ice near the middle of the lake, he heard footsteps 
approaching. He lifted up the blanket roof of his shelter and looked 
around; but as there was no one in sight, he lay down again. Once more 
he heard the sound of some one walking on snowshoes, this time much 
closer; yet he could see no one. Then, as he lay looking down through 
his hole, some people came up to him and sat down on the edge of the 
circle that he had scraped clear of snow. Heyts rose, removed the 
blanket covering, and faced them, three men and one woman, all wearing 
chaplets of wolf-tail. One of the men said to him, ‘‘My sister’s face is 
swollen. You are a medicine-man; try and cure her for us.” 

Now Heyts at that time was not a medicine-man, but he said to the 
woman, ‘‘Open your mouth and let me look inside it.’” When she opened 
her mouth, he saw a caribou bone about two inches long lying across her 
palate. He made a bed for her on the ice, and leaning over her, covered 
with his blanket, hooked the bone out with his finger and concealed it 
under his coat. Then he rose and said, ‘She will be all right now.” 

The three men and the woman rewarded him by untying their packs 
and filling a big hole in the snow with caribou fat. One of them said 
to him, ‘‘We thank you for curing our sister. If she were an ordinary 
woman we would give her to you as your wife. But we will help you in 
another way. Cover yourself with your blanket and do not watch us 
depart. After we have gone return home and go to bed; then tomorrow 
come back here and follow our tracks to the woods. Wherever you see 
the mark of a hand on the track make a detour around it. The snow 
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will be gone soon, so begin tomorrow and go out each day. Now cover 
yourself and do not look.” 

Heyts lay down and covered himself with his blanket; and the three 
men and the woman took their departure. Soon after they had left 
Heyts looked around, and far off on the other side of the lake saw four 
wolves entering the woods. He then rose up, filled his blanket with the 
caribou fat, and returned home, where he gave the fat to his wife. 

The next morning he followed the tracks of the wolves to the woods, 
and near the edge of the ice came upon the print of a hand on the side of 
the track. Circling around it, he discovered the carcase of a black bear 
that had just been killed. He skinned it, carried some of the meat home 
and informed his wife, who helped him to carry home the rest of the 
meat. 

Every day thereafter he went out and discovered another bear carcase, 
each one a little farther up the mountain side than the last. Thus Heyts 
and his family lived all winter on the bear meat supplied by the wolves. 

Spring came, the snow melted, and Heyts, unable any longer to discern 
the tracks of the wolves, moved away to Teslata Lake, where he dammed 
Teslatlet creek in order to set his fish-trap. The first morning that he 
examined his trap it was full of fish, so he carried them home, and lay 
down to sleep. Towards evening he rose, washed himself, combed his 
hair, and placed in it the white feather of a swan. Now he took a long 
spear, launched it ahead of him saying, “‘I am going to Ilekit Lake to 
seek a wife,” followed it and launched it again, and so continuing, dis- 
appeared in the woods, whence he returned at daybreak to examine his 
fish-trap. 

Every evening he disappeared in the same manner, each time apparent- 
ly in a different direction, after sleeping all day in his hut. His wife, who 
had to work very hard cleaning and drying the fish that were caught 
each morning, for he gave her no assistance beyond taking them out of 
the trap, became very annoyed with him and jealous, because he never 
stayed at home at night, but departed every evening with the remark, 
“At Ilekit Lake I go to seek a wife.”’ 

One day when he was lying asleep within the house she removed bis 
blanket covering and lay down beside him. He woke and kicked her 
away, saying, ‘‘You have done wrong. You think that I go out each 
night in search of some woman; but you are mistaken. I have been 
performing a ritual.’’ Then he adorned himself as usual and went away. 

Now far up on the mountain side was a grassy spot where two she- 
wolves had made their holes, and a trail ran from one hole to the other. 
Each night the man had lain down across this trail and slept, while the 
two wolves had leaped over his prostrate body as they crossed from one 
side to the other. After scolding his wife he returned to this place and 
slept again, but the wolves did not appear. Then, just before daybreak, 
one wolf from high up on the mountain side cried hu hu hu, anda second 
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from down in the valley answered it. They came closer. The wolf that 
came from above sniffed his head, and his wife’s blood spurted out of 
his nose. ‘‘Why do you bring this bad thing here?” it asked him as 
it went away. Then its companion from down in the valley approached 
and sniffed his foot, and when blood spurted from that also, it made the 
same remark. As soon as the wolves had left him, he returned dis. 
consolate to his home. ‘‘You have ruined everything,’’ he said to his 
wife. ‘‘Now I can never be a medicine-man.”’ And he thrashed her 
soundly. 

Nevertheless Heyts had become a great medicine-man, although he 
would have been a greater one still if his wife had not interrupted his 
ritual. When he grew old he bequeathed his medicine-song to another 
man, and it has descended among the Carrier to this day. 


29. THE WOMAN WHO HAD MEDICINE FOR FISH! 
Hagwilgate 

All the people in a certain village bad starved to death except one 
woman and her husband, and the man himself was nearly dead. His 
wife staggered down to the lake, which the ice was just leaving, and 
spat some alder seeds into the water. Some trout appeared and leaped 
right out of the water onto the ice in their eagerness to get the seeds. 
She took them home and fed them to her husband; but he died soon 
afterwards. Then she left the village and went away to the hunting- 
grounds of her mother’s relatives. There also the people were starving, 
and hardly able to keep their fires burning. She told her mother what 
had happened to her husband and his people, and her mother said, “It 
may be that no more fish rose to your alder seeds because your husband 
was ready for death. Go down to the lake here and try again.” The 
woman filled her mouth with alder seeds and spat them into the lake; 
and the trout leaped after them onto the ice as before. She thought to 
herself, ‘‘If I take all these fish home the people will eat too much and 
die.’’ So she carried home only the smallest fish and cooked them for 
her parents and relatives. Afterwards she fed them more and more as 
their strength returned, and they were able to assemble the people from 
all around. Those who gathered at her camp the woman saved with the 
trout she caught, but many Indians in other parts of the country died 
of starvation. 


30. AYASU 
Fort Fraser 
Ayasu fixed his arrows and his club and started out to wander. In 


the middle of a large prairie he came upon two huge black bears, and 
throwing away his weapons, he grappled with them all day until they 
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fell to the ground exhausted. Then he took up his club and said to one 
bear, ‘‘Shall I crack your head or your nose?”’ ‘‘Crack my nose,”’ said 
the bear. He cracked its nose and killed it. After treating the other bear 
in the same fashion he left them on the ground, gathered up his weapons 
and went on his way. 

Neyi, the cannibal, approached him, shouting. Ayasu said, ‘“Do you 
eat people ?’’ and Neyi answered, ‘“‘Yes, do you?” “I do,” said Ayasu. 
“Vomit for me.’’ Neyi vomited people. “‘Now you vomit,” he said. 
Ayasu vomited people also. This frightened Neyi, who said, ‘‘Come with 
me;” but Ayasu took his club and killed him. Then he went on his way. 

He came upon a tsaniltse, an animal like a black bear that kills people 
with its glance. Ayasu killed it with his arrow, cut it up, and dropped 
its meat in a deep spring which he covered over with earth. The animal 
came to life and still makes the earth tremble when it walks underground. 
But Ayasu went on his way. 

He came to a little hut in which two blind old women were sleeping, 
one on each side. As he crept quietly behind them, they woke, and one 
of them, sniffing, said, ‘‘I smell Ayasu.”’ ‘“‘Sodo I. He must be inside,” 
said the other. They stood one on each side of the door to kill him as he 
went out, for their forearms were sharp like knives. Ayasu threw his 
cloak between them, and they fought it with their arms, cutting both 
the cloak and each other. At last they fell down and cried, ‘‘Alas, Ayasu 
is stronger than we are; he has escaped outside. Ayasu, come back.” 
Ayasu laughed at them, removed their arms and gave them proper ones, 
and restored their sight. Then he killed a bear for them and went on his 
way. 

He came to five houses in a row, and entering one after the other, was 
given food. In the fifth house the people had no mouths; they merely 
burned on hot stones some of the fat that hung in abundance to the 
rafters and sniffed the smell. Ayasu opened their faces with a knife so 
that they could eat. Then he went on bis way to set in order other things 
in this world. 

On a prairie hundreds of little children were playing. Ayasu called 
them, ‘‘Come with me and I will make you beautiful.’”’ He led them to 
a stream that issued from a lake, streaked them above and below with 
the red paint he carried in his bag, and set them in the water. They 
became rainbow trout. As he walked along the shore of this lake he 
saw a great pike sleeping and snoring loudly. “‘Are you sleeping, grand- 
father?” he called; and the pike answered, ‘‘Yes, I have a headache.” 
“How shall I cure you? Shall I place some fat on your head?” “‘All 
right,” said the pike. He placed some fat on its head, but it complained 
that its head ached more than ever. Ayasu replaced the fat with two 
white stones, and mixing the fat with a little red paint, inserted it in the 
pike’s belly. The pike swam away, and today the Indians call its tripe 
Ayasu’s paint-bag. 
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31. CHICKEN-HAWK 
Fort Fraser 


Chicken-hawk’s knee swelled up and crippled him so that he could not 
walk. Every one left him except his wife, Marten, their little son, and 
a clever hunter Nusakeltha, so named because his spruce-bark cooking 
vessel, nusak, was large and always overflowing with meat. Marten 
then said to her husband, ‘‘Nusakeltha has a big cooking pot. I want 
to go away with him.”’ She then went outside, but presently she came in 
again and repeated her remark. Chicken-hawk answered her, “‘If you 
want to go, go. I am sick and poor, not able to do anything for you, 
I can only die.’”’ The woman immediately departed with Nusakeltha. 

After they had gone Chicken-hawk shuffled outside and shouted twice 
to spoil Nusakeltha’s luck. Now that he was all alone he wept. One 
evening he thought of how he could make a hole in the ice and catch 
fish. The next day he shuffled down to the lake, gathered some spruce 
boughs from an old camp-site and laid them like a roadbed so that they 
reached out on to the lake. Then he lit a fire, placed in it two large stones, 
and as soon as they were hot, rolled them along his road on to the ice, 
which melted a little with their heat. He heated more stones, and repeat- 
ed the operation until at last he had opened up a good fishing hole. 
Then he carved a small bone fish for a lure, constructed a circle of boughs 
around the hole, cleared away the snow inside his circle and tried to spear 
the fish that approached his lure. Sometimes he caught a trout, some- 
times a whitefish. Thus he maintained himself for some weeks, and his 
knee gradually healed. 

One day when Chicken-hawk went to his fishing hole and lay under 
his blanket peering through the ice he heard a man shouting in the 
distance to a dog. He threw off the blanket and looked out, but seeing 
nothing, lay down again. A second time he heard the shout, and still 
no one was visible. He was afraid that someone wanted to kill him, 
but he said to himself, ‘I have no wife, no food; and I don’t care if 
anyone does kill me.”’ As the shouting drew nearer and nearer, he dis- 
covered that it came from under the ice. Then a big man, shouting ko, ko, 
walked along in the water beneath him, and passed quickly out of sight. 
A lynx followed him; and from the lynx’ tail trailed a rope to which were 
fastened many fish. Chicken-hawk caught the rope with his bone lure, 
drew it up and cut it, while the lynx went on. Then Chicken-hawk 
pulled up the fish, carried home as many as he could, and left the rest 
on the rope secured by a stick across the hole. Now he had plenty of fish. 
He cooked what he needed and hung up the rest to dry. 

Next day he returned to the lake to pul! up the rope. Even more fish 
were attached to it than before, so he carried home as many as he could 
and readjusted the rope. Thus every day he obtained as many fish as 
he could carry. 
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His knee gradually healed but he continued his fishing as before. He 
filled his house, and hung more fish outside it. Soon he had nearly 
enough for the winter, but he kept storing them away for the summer 


inot [§ also, for his rope never failed him. 

and One morning he heard a woman weeping as she approached his camp. 
dking She was wailing, ‘‘I don’t know where my husband’s bones are. He must 
arten be dead;’”’ and he laughed as he recognized his wife’s voice. She was 
want & very thin, as was her son also; but they ceased wailing when they saw 
ne in all the fish around Chicken-hawk’s house and went inside. When she 
vou saw Chicken-hawk lying beside the fire she sat down on the opposite side. 
you, § Chicken-hawk at first said nothing, but when his wife rose up to take one 
. of the dried fish that were hanging above their heads he lit a stick inthe 
wice || fire and said, ‘“Don’t weep. If your little boy ishungry take some fish and 


One — give it to him.”’ But when she leaped up to grasp some fish he burnt her 
atch | thigh with the stick. ‘“Why do you mock me?” she cried. “I am your 
truce | wife;’ and she sat down again. Chicken-hawk said again, ““Take some 
they | food for your boy;” but again he burnt her when she sprang up. After 
a time she went outside, and Chicken-hawk called after her, ‘‘So your 


nes, 

ice, fine husband caught nothing all winter.”” Then he relented and added, 
eat. | “Come with me and get some fish.”” They went down to the lake, brought 
ole. back a big load of fish, and ate. Every day until the ice melted they 
ighs carried home as many fish as they could carry, and even after it melted 
year they caught still more by building a raft to which they could attach their 
me- rope. They caught fish right into midsummer, when they went away 


his to hunt. 
Today marten is red between its hind legs because that is where 


der Chicken-hawk burnt her. 





the 

pe. 32. THE MONSTROUS BEAR 

m4 Fort Fraser 

e if Three young men who visited an old man’s beautiful daughter failed 

Jis- to return to their village. Two other young men visited her and they 

ho, also did not return. Nor did four others after them, so that people were 

ht. convinced that the old man had killed them all. 

ere Two cousins went to try their luck. As they walked along they came 

ire, to a big fir tree under which lay the bones of many people. The cousins 

wk merely looked at them and passed on to the old man’s house, where they 

est met his beautiful daughter. 

sh. As the sun was setting one boy said to his cousin, “‘If we both stay 
here we shall be killed. I’ll go back and sleep under the big tree where 

ish all the bones are lying.” He returned to the tree, lit a fire, and rested 


ld there without sleeping. In the middle of the night he heard a low call 
as | that came from the top of the fir tree, and dimly espied something de- 
scending. Quietly stretching his blanket over two bags as though he 
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himself was asleep under it he took up his bow and hid in the bushes, 
few yards away. Presently a little bird descended the tree and hopped 
under the blanket. He shot it, and as the arrow pierced its body i 
cried out like a child. When he pulled off the covering he found that jt 
actually was a little child he had shot through the heart; so he made, 
big fire and burnt its body. 

Meanwhile the other boy was sleeping with the girl. In the midd 
of the night the old man rose, stirred up the fire, took some paint from 
a box and marked a moose-skin with human faces. Then he warmed the 
skin in front of the fire and shook it in the direction of the boy under the 
tree. After looking around to make sure no one was watching he put 
away the skin and the box and lay down to sleep again. The boy had 
noticed him, however, and after a while he got up and said to the girl 
“‘What is the matter with your father?’”’ She went over to examine 
him. He was dead. 

The boy then left the girl and went to find his cousin. He asked him, 
“Did you see anything during the night?”’ And his cousin answered, 
“Yes, I killed something and burnt its body.”’ ‘‘Oh, that is why the old 
man is dead. You killed his charm.” 

They started back for their home, and as they were crossing a meadoy 
came upon a tsaniltse, which is a monstrous bear that kills people with its 
glance. The boy who had slain the old man shot the monster. His 
cousin, thinking it was just an ordinary bear, said, “I am hungry, » 
I will take a piece of its meat to camp.” But the other boy said, ‘‘Don't 
touch it. It is not an ordinary black bear but a tsaniltse.”’ In spite of his 
warning, however, his cousin cut off some of the meat, cooked it in their 
camp and ate it. But in the middle of the night he woke and said, ‘‘Look 
at my body. Hair is beginning to grow all over it.’’ His cousin answered 
“It is your own fault. You insisted on eating a tsaniltse. Now you 
can’t stay here any longer. Go down into the water of that lake back 
there.” 

As the boy entered the lake the water rose high around his head. Hi 
cousin called to him, ‘‘Your father will say that I killed you, so when the 
people come here tell them what has happened.” The lake trembled it 








answer, the water rose higher and higher over the land, and the evi 
face of a tsaniltse, rising above it, said, ‘“Yes, it was my own fault. You} 
warned me.”’ Then it sank into the water and the flood receded. 

The surviving boy returned to his home and told his father’s brother 
what had happened. When his uncle would not believe him, and accuse 
him of killing his cousin, he led the people to the lake and called upon the 
water to attest his innocence. The lake trembled, and a face that ros 
above its surface called, ‘‘Yes, it was my own fault. My cousin warnei 
me.’’ His father called to it, ‘Come ashore and sleep near us.” “I a 
too evil now,” replied the tsaniltse. Then his cousin called, ‘‘When the 
rest of us move far back from the lake come ashore and sleep with you} 
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kinsfolk.”’ So the tsaniltse went ashore and slept with his kinsmen; but 
when his cousin visited them the next morning the monster had dis- 
appeared and all his people were dead. 


33. THE ORPHAN’S REVENGE! 
Fort Fraser 

Ketlangai was the chief of a clan at Fort Fraser, and also a powerful 
medicine-man. A boy whose parents he had killed went to live with his 
grandmother, who encouraged him to become a medicine-man and punish 
Ketlangai. One night the youth slept in the woods beside the Nechako 
river, and returned to his grandmother in the morning. The next night 
he slept in the woods again, but farther down the river, and each night 
he slept farther and farther away until he could no longer return to his 
home during the day. He stayed away for three months, and when he 
returned his grandmother said to him, ‘‘Have you become a powerful 
medicine-man?’’ “‘Do not ask me,” said the youth. But that night, as 
he lay sleeping inside the lodge, a huge fish-hawk flew back and forth 
near Fort Fraser from one hill to another, moving them from place to 
place. It disappeared at daybreak, and the youth said, “I have need 
of sleep today. If there is a noise outside do not waken me.” As he lay 
sleeping the people in the village heard a noise and saw something 
floating down the river from the lake. They called their great medicine- 
man Ketlangai and asked him what it was. He went down to the bank 
and after gazing at it for a long time, said, “It is something evil.”” Hardly 
had he spoken these words when the big hawk swooped down on him and 
lifted him by the hair. A man seized his foot, a second man seized the 
first man, a third the second; but the great hawk lifted them all, one 
dangling from another, into the air, until it had carried away the whole 
village. At last the man who was holding Ketlangai’s foot let go. He 
himself and all below him fell to the ground and became the hill that now 
lies on the east side of the Fort Fraser reserve. Then the hawk dropped 
Ketlangai into the water where the Nattle river joins the Nechako, and 
a big fish swallowed him. Thus the youth avenged the murder of his 
parents. 


34. THE MAGIC ARROWS 
Fort Fraser 


A young man who went for water one night saw a light on a point 
near the junction of the Nattle and Nechako rivers, and went home 
determined to sleep at the place the next evening. So the next evening 
he took his blankets and made a bed for himself at the point. After a 
time the light appeared, remained for half an hour ona point just beyond 
him, and vanished. The boy slept on the second point the next night, but 
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the light moved on one point beyond. So night after night the boy 
wandered farther and farther up the Nechako river until he was ms 
longer able to return home during the short autumn days. 

One midnight, when he was sleeping on a point near Mount Skeni, 
about twenty-five miles from Fraser Lake, a black canoe that had a 
light in the stern approached him, propelled by a bear-woman with a 
black paddle and a black pole. She pulled the canoe up on the shore, 
rubbed the point of the pole across the youth’s forehead, and said, “] 
would not approach you down the river because you had been courting 
a girl at an improper time. Come into my canoe.” 

The youth entered the canoe, and she poled him opposite Mount 
Skeni. There they disembarked and carrying the canoe up the mountain 
side, concealed it in a hole under a covering of moss. “‘Come up the 
mountain with me,” said the bear-woman. She marched in front, 
testing the ground with her walking stick to find a dry place; and when 
at last she found a place that suited her she dug a hole, lined it with 
boughs and grass, went inside with the youth and closed the entrance 
behind them. 

They remained in this den half the winter. The bear-woman slept, 
but the youth needed food and drink each day. Whenever he wished 
for dried fish or other food the woman put her hand behind her and 
produced it; and when he wished for water she supplied it in the same 
way. All his thoughts she knew even though he did not utter them. 

At midwinter she said to him, ‘“Your family is weeping greatly over 
your loss, and you must go back to them tonight.”’ The youth thought 
to himself, “How can I get back? I have no snowshoes.” The bear- 
woman said nothing, but she pulled out one of her canine teeth, laid it 
on his forehead and gently patted him to sleep. Then she shot him 
right through a mountain onto the roof of his father’s house. The inmates 
heard what they thought was the falling of a stone, and the youth's 
brother-in-law called out, ‘“You people in the other houses, why are you 
throwing stones on our roof? Don’t you know that we are mourning 
here?’’ The other villagers shouted back, ‘‘None of us threw anything.” 
The man then lit a birch-bark torch and climbed up on the roof, where 
he found his young brother-in-law lying unconscious, with blood oozing 
from his mouth. At his shout, ‘‘Here is the boy we lost, on top of our 
house,”’ all the villagers gathered around, and carried the youth indoors 
on a moose-skin. 

Now they summoned several medicine-men, who worked over him all 
night without effect. His father, after paying them with blankets, 
arrows and other valuables in the morning, set a fine stone axe in the 
belt of the youth’s sister, a girl about fifteen years of age, and said, “The 
medicine-man who restores my son to life shall have both the axe and 
the girl.’ One after another the medicine-men tried their skill in vain. 

In the corner of the village lived an old woman and her grandson, 
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a boy about ten years old. The boy heard the medicine-men singing 
day and night over the unconscious youth and went over to watch them. 
As soon as he entered the house he saw what none of the medicine-men 
had seen, the bear’s tooth inside the youth’s forehead that caused the 
blood to flow from his mouth. He went home, and lying quietly on his 
bed, said to his grandmother, ‘“The medicine-men have no eyes. I saw 
what has happened to the youth the moment I entered the house. I 
shall cure him myself and win the girl and the axe.” 

At first his grandmother only laughed at him, but after a time she 
went over to the chief’s house and said,‘‘My grandchild claims that he 
knows why the young man lies unconscious.’’ No sooner had she returned 
to her home than the father appeared with his daughter and said, 
“Tf you will restore my son you shall have both his sister and the axe.” 
The boy merely turned to his grandmother and said, ‘“You have shamed 
me, grandmother. I spoke only in fun, for you know I am not a medicine- 
man.” 

After they had gone, however, he plastered with grouse feathers the 
tiny bear-skin on which he slept, and said to his grandmother, ‘‘I am 
going outside. After I have gone take a light and see if any of these 
grouse feathers fall down when I push back the salmon-skin curtain 
over the door. If only one falls down I shall come back.”’ His grandmother 
searched the ground after he went out and could not find a single feather. 
Assured by her that all was well, he went on to the sick youth’s house, 
and sat down at his head. After singing and shaking a rattle for a time 
he walked round his patient, kneeled down, drew the tooth out of his 
forehead, and held it up to the medicine-men, saying, ““You claim to be 
medicine-men and yet you could not see this tooth.” The youth revived 
at once and joined the boy in his singing. Thereafter from sunset until 
far into the night the two sang together their medicine song. 

One night the boy said, ‘‘Dig a hole in the fireplace, bury me and my 
patient in our blanket and build a big fire over us. Then as long as the 
fire burns sing.” The people built a fire over them and sang all night; 
but the girl who had the axe in her belt sang, ‘‘Poor boy, let him burn,” 
for she did not want to marry him. No sooner had the fire died down 
than the boy appeared outside the door brandishing a live bear cub in 
one hand and some ducks in the other; and as he danced into the house 
the youth danced in behind him. Thereafter they sang and danced in 
the house every night until the people had consumed all the food that the 
youth’s father had laid away for the winter. His son then said to them, 
“Make two large wooden dishes. On one carve the foot of a bear, on the 
other the foot of a caribou.”” They made the dishes and laid them each 
evening one on each side of the fire. Then the youth would walk round 
the fire singing and shaking his rattle; when he reached one pan it became 
filled with bear-fat, when he reached the other it overflowed with 
caribou-fat. So the people feasted all through the winter until March. 
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Hunters then reported that there were many caribou west of Stuart 
Lake, but that no one could approach them. The youth’s nephew con- 
fessed that he was probably to blame: ‘‘My uncle used to order me to 
carry home the head of a caribou, and sometimes I disobeyed him. Per- 
haps that is the reason why the caribou are so wild.’”’ Now the youth 
had become so weak with all the ceremonies that he had performed 
during the winter that he was unable to walk. Nevertheless he said 
to his wife, ‘‘Pack up our things. I want to see the tracks of the caribou,” 
She packed them up, and carrying her husband on her back, followed 
in the trail of the hunters. When they reached the camp some of the 
young men laughed at the youth, saying, ‘“You are so weak that you 
cannot walk, and yet you expect to get caribou when we can’t.” “I just 
want to see their tracks,” replied the youth. ‘‘After I have looked at them 
you can all go hunting.’’ Taking two sticks as crutches he hobbled out of 
the camp. Soon afterwards the hunters saw the sticks standing in the 
snow, but the youth himself had disappeared, for he had flown through 
the air after the caribou. As soon as he came in sight of them he took 
from his quiver two arrows twisted from the sinew on a caribou’s leg and 
pointed them towards his quarry. The arrows pierced the caribou one 
after another and remained lodged in the last animal. Then he drew 
them out, put them back in his quiver, and hobbled into camp again on 
his two sticks. 

As he stood shivering beside the fire he said to the hunters, ‘‘Go now. 
I think you will kill all the caribou.” The hunters hastened away, but 
as the last man was leaving the youth added, ‘“‘I have already killed all 
the caribou. Let the married men who have children take five each, the 
married men without children three, and the single men one.’’ Whenever 
one of the hunters came upon a dead caribou he said to those behind him, 
“It was I who killed this animal.’’ But the man who had left the camp 
last merely laughed at them and said, ‘‘You are all lying. It was the 
young medicine-man who killed them. He bade me tell you to distribute 
them, five to each married man with children, three to each married 
man who has no children, and one to each single man.”’ Greatly ashamed 
they divided up the carcasses according to his instructions, and prepared 
to carry the meat to Fraser Lake. The youth punished his nephew by 
forcing him to carry the head of a very large animal, which struck his 
head and killed him when he stumbled on the trail. Not a single caribou 
had any marrow in its bones, for the youth had abstracted it in the 
winter to supply his dish. 

The youth did not return with the hunters, but sent his body through 
the same mountain the bear had shot him through, passing right across 
the mouths of two monsters, tsaniltse, that dwelt inside it. He then 
composed this medicine-song about the journey: ‘“‘Across the mouth of 
the bear I passed,” substituting the word bear for tsaniltse, and warning 
the people to do the same. But a boy who was playing outside the house 
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disobeyed him and sang, ‘‘Across the mouth of the tsaniltse I passed ;” 
immediately his tongue split in two and he died. 

By summer the youth had finished his probation and become a full 
medicine-man. His strength returned to him and he wandered away to 
another village. There he left his quiver of arrows in one house and 
entered another to gamble. After a time he remembered his quiver and 
sent a young lad to bring it, warning him at the same time not to look 
inside it. The boy disobeyed and opened the bag. Then the two arrows 
of twisted sinew flew through the village transfixing all the inhabitants, 
while their owner tried in vain to overtake them. They transfixed him 
last of all and remained inside his body. 


35. THE BEAR WIFE 
Fort Fraser 


A man and his wife went hunting, accompanied by their two sons, 
the elder of whom was married. The younger son searched all the time 
for black bears, but was invariably unsuccessful. While he was hunting 
one day he saw a woman in front of him, and feeling sure that it was 
his sister-in-law, he returned to camp in order to avoid meeting her. To 
his amazement he found that his sister-in-law had never left the camp. 
He pondered a good deal over the incident, but said nothing. 

The same thing happened the next day. He saw the same woman, 
whose hair was cut at the shoulders like his sister-in-law’s; yet his sister- 
in-law had never left the camp. He then determined to accost the 
stranger the next time, and when he saw her the day following, hastened 
forward to speak to her. The woman, however, spoke first and said, ‘“Why 
did you turn back yesterday and the day before? Am I not good to 
look at ?’’ And he answered, “‘I thought that you were my sister-in-law.”’ 
“Will you not marry me ?”’ she said; and he replied, “‘I don’t know.”’ She 
led him to the top of a hill, seated him at her side on the edge of a cliff 
and covered him with her blanket fora moment. ‘‘Do you see anything ?”’ 
she asked ; and he answered, ‘‘No.’’ She covered him again and repeated 
the question. Looking out over the landscape he dimly descried a 
column of smoke rising in the distance, and after she had covered him 
a third time saw clearly several small columns and one large one. Then 
the woman, who was really a black bear, said to him, ‘““That big column 
of smoke comes from the camp of a grizzly that has killed all my people. 
You must kill it for me. The other columns of smoke come from the 
camps of other animals.”’ 

The young man went to the woman’s camp, and the next day sought 
out and killed the grizzly. He lived happily with his wife until the salmon 
began to return up the rivers, when he took her to live with his people 
at Nattle, at the east end of Fraser Lake. But although his people 
gathered and dried many fish, his wife, whenever he emptied his baskets 
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on the ground, merely bit the heads off the fish and threw them into the 
water. After the fishing had ended, too, and the people were gathering 
berries, his wife refused to gather any. 

In the autumn the entire family built a large underground house 
glezkan, in which to spend the winter. There they lived together, eating 
the salmon and berries they had stored away during the summer. When 
they had consumed all their salmon, the bear-woman said to them, 
““Now let someone come with me and bring in my salmon.” She led 
her sister-in-law to a big hole in the ground, from which she drew out 
an enormous quantity of dried salmon. In the same way she supplied 
the people with berries when their own stocks were exhausted. Thus 
they were never short of food during the winter. 

In the early summer they joined other families at a fishing place. 
There the young man met an old sweetheart one evening when he went 
down to the river for water, and he stopped to flirt with her. His bear 
wife knew immediately, and wept so bitterly most of the night that her 
remorseful husband could not sleep. Towards morning, however, he 
did fall asleep, but when he awoke his wife and her child had changed 
to bears and disappeared. He followed their tracks to Grizzly Bear 
mountain about 25 miles north of Fraser Lake, but there he lost them, 
for the animals had entered the ground. 

Late in the summer, when the Indians were picking berries, he er- 
countered a strange woman and boy who were also picking berries in 
the neighbourhood. It was his own wife. He said to her, ‘‘Come home 
with me.”’ But she answered, ‘‘I cannot return to you now, for my mind 
is evil.’ In the fall again, while he was hunting near Stuart Lake, his 
dog discovered his son in a hole in the ground. The boy called, ‘‘Father, 
it is I, your son. Mother became so big and wicked that I had to hide 
in this hole lest she should kill me.’’ His father left him there, for he had 
the body of a bear, though his face was human. The bear-child then 
went west towards Hazelton and killed many Gitksan Indians. 


36. THE GIRLS WHO WERE CARRIED INTO THE SKY 
Fort Fraser 
A certain man, who had the power to raise a whirlwind whenever he 
danced, entered a village whose inhabitants were feasting. While he 
was eating with them an old woman said to him, ‘“When you have 
finished eating dance for us.’’ He shook his head as he rose to his feet 


and a breeze began to stir; he danced, and the breeze became a whirlwind | 


that carried all the houses into the air and the people with them. 
Outside this village two sisters had been sleeping alone in a lodge 

When they woke in the morning their lodge had disappeared, and they 

were lying in the middle of an open plain. Bewildered and frightened, 


they covered their heads and wept. Suddenly they heard a voice, saying, 
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“Come and see my grandmother.”’ They looked up, but not seeing 
anyone, covered their heads and wept again. When they heard the 
voice a second time, they peered through holes in the hoods that covered 
their heads and saw a tiny mole emerge from the ground; and when 
they opened the door in the ground they found an old woman sitting 
inside a big house. She said to them, ‘‘Give me something to eat;”’ and 
they gave her a berry, a tiny piece of fat, and a piece of dried salmon. 
She put them to her mouth, and the food remained undiminished, though 
she ate till she was satisfied. Then she gave the girls back their food and 
said, “Do you know what has happened ?”’ ‘‘No,” they answered. ““We 
think a big wind arose and carried off all the houses and the people 
inside them. But we do not know where they fell.”’ ‘‘Come with me,” 
said the old woman. ‘‘We will gather a lot of sheep-wool.”’ 

They gathered large quantities of sheep-wool, and twisted it into a 
long rope. The old woman then uncovered a hole in the center of the 
house and showed them the earth far below, for the whirlwind had carried 
them into the sky. She put them in a box, and lowered them with the 
rope to the earth, saying, ‘““When you reach the earth fill this box with 
wood, for there is none around my house.” As soon as they touched 
ground they filled the box with wood, tugged the rope, and the old 
woman drew it up again. 

Now the girls had no food and did not know what direction to take 
to reach their home; but they walked along steadily each day and 
camped at nightfall. One morning, when they awoke, they saw a man 
beside them cooking a fresh beaver over a fire. “‘Get up and eat,’ he 
said to them. He accompanied them after they had breakfasted, made 
a camp for them in the late afternoon, hung his bag to a tree beside it, 
and went off to hunt for food. So they travelled for many days, until 
one evening the girls said to each other, ‘““What can be in his bag?”’ 
They opened it and found that it was full of human eyes. Then they 
knew that the cannibal Neyi was escorting them and fattening them for 
food. They fled, and took refuge in a tall tree, where the elder girl 
seated herself below her sister. Nevyi followed them and pushed his bag 
into all the trees to discover their hiding-place, but after searching in 
vain for two weeks he went away. 

The two girls then descended and hurried along without food for 
many days until they came to a lake too deep to wade and too large to 
walk around. Here the elder girl, who was a medicine-woman, said, 
“Let us camp.”’ As they lay down to sleep, her sister said to her, ‘““Why 
do you always carry that bag with the toe-nail of a beaver in it?’’ ‘Oh, 
I just like to play with it,” said the elder girl; but in reality it was her 
dream-charm. 

During the night they heard many beaver splashing in the lake, and 
at daybreak discovered that the animals had built a dam across it. They 
walked over and found a big snake, another of the elder girl’s dream- 
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charms, lying asleep on the far shore with its head on the dam. The girl 
gave it a small piece of her clothing and it moved aside into the water. 
Then they saw Neyi crossing the dam in hot pursuit and hid in the 
woods; but just as he was reaching the shore, the snake swallowed him 
and carried him down into the water. 

Another night, as they travelled on, a strange man lit a fire beside 
their camp. The elder girl woke her sister and said, ‘‘Someone has lit 
a fire. It must be Neyi again.’’ However, it was not Neyi, but a stranger, 
They ate the beaver meat he offered them, although he himself ate 
nothing, and continued their journey under his escort. Every night he 
brought them a beaver, and they dressed its skin and dried its meat to 
carry with them. When they had accumulated many skins and as much 
meat as they could carry, he said to them, ‘“Tomorrow evening you will 
reach your mother’s home.’’ He accompanied them throughout the 
morning, and at noon said, ‘“‘Rest here a while. Your mother and father 
live close by. After you have rested you can go and jointhem. I myself 
will leave you.”’ The elder girl begged him to go with them the rest of 
the way but he refused, saying, “I cannot go with you now, but next 
year, at this same time, I will come and marry you. When you hear my 
cry in the night burn a little meat and fat in the fire for me. It will be 
my food. Now go to your home and I will go to mine.”’ So the girls 
readjusted their packs and went home. 

There they remained, eating the beaver meat they had brought with 
them and feeding the people, for their bags seemed to need no replenishing. 
When winter came a little bird called daltsa began to cry near their lodge 
every night, and the elder girl burnt a little meat and fat in the fire at 
its call. But one night her old grandmother, who lived in a lodge along- 
side them, became annoyed at its constant crying and put a piece of 
skin in the fire. The hard skin choked the little bird, which flew away 
and died. So the stranger never came to marry the girl. 


37. ORIGIN OF BEAVER 
Fort Fraser 


A newly married couple left Fraser Lake to hunt in the mountains to 
the southward, where they camped all alone near a small stream. The 
woman grew lonely when her husband was absent from morning until 
evening, and to pass the time made a small dam across the stream; but 
her husband, finding that it made the water too deep for him to wade 
across, broke it down with his foot. She burst into tears and said, ‘“Why 
did you break it? I was lonely while you were away and built it to pass 
the time.’’ The next day she made another dam, and he broke that also. 
This happened again and again until she became very angry. 

One evening when her husband returned from his hunting he found 
a very large dam spanning the stream and a beaver house in the middle 
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of the water. His wife was kneeling on the edge of the pond with her 
pbreech-cloth in her hand. She tucked it between her legs as soon as 
she saw her husband coming, leaped into the water and entered the beaver 
house. The man broke down the dam and let out all the water; but he 
could not find her. Then he broke down the beaver house. Still he could 
not find her. So that night he slept alone. 

He went hunting again the next morning, and when he returned, his 
wife had repaired the dam and was working on the lodge. Already she 
was changing into a beaver. He broke the dam and let the water out 
again, but she eluded all bis attempts to capture her. 

He thought to himself, ‘If she becomes a beaver and I return home 
alone her people will say that I have killed her.’’ However, there was 
nothing else he could do, so he returned and told her people. ‘“‘If what 
[ have said is not true,” he told them, ‘‘kill me.’’ They did not believe 
his story, but consented to return with him into the mountains. Mean- 
while his wife had built the dam so high that it had converted the stream 
into a large lake. As the people gathered on its shore her husband called 
to her, ‘‘My wife, your brothers and sisters say that I killed you. They 
are with me here on the shore. Come out and let them see you.”” Then 
a large beaver leaped out of the water and sat on top of its house. It 
was his wife, whose trailing breech-cloth had become a tail. She called 
to her people, ‘‘My husband did not kill me, but I changed into a beaver. 
Now go back home, for I cannot live with you any more.” 

That is why the beaver’s belly and intestines resemble those of a human 
being. 


38. THE SWIFT RUNNER 
Fort Fraser 


Talga, an Indian of Stony Creek, was a very swift runner, but his 
fellow-villager, Galbaznelye, was even swifter. While playing ball with 
an Alkatcho man Galbaznelye ran in an hour to Hazelton, Babine, 
Stuart Lake and Fort Fraser. At Fort Fraser he passed the ball to 
Talga, who raced back with it to Alkatcho. 

Galbaznelye wanted to get married, and being very good-looking, 
had a choice of many women. He said to each one, ‘““Make me a pair of 
moccasins.’ Every woman made him a pair, which he tried on, one after 
another, and tested in a pond. The only moccasins that kept out the 
water were a pair made in an old-fashioned way by a lame Alkatcho 
woman with short hair and a face covered with sores. Galbaznelye 
matried her, but because she was so ugly he ran away to Stony Creek. 
Many women chased after him, among them his wife, who tied grouse 
feathers, her medicine, to her legs and kept steadfastly at his heels. At 
Laketown she passed him and ran ahead down the Nechako river to 
Vanderhof. There Galbaznelye leaped into the river, and she leaped in 
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after him. Unable to escape her he built a smoke-house at the outlet of 
Stuart Lake and entered it with her. When she came out, her lameness 
had vanished, her face was clear and her hair hung down to her knees, 


39. THE TRICKSTER 
Hagwilgate 


At Moricetown there is a rock whose smooth face slopes steeply down 
to the water. It is known as Este’s’ Slide, because Este:s, Trickster, once 
slid down its face and left his traces on it. At Beamont station, again, 
just west of Moricetown, there is a long trench across a stone on top of 
the hill. It was Estes who made this trench as he walked along. 

Este’s was the son of a nobleman. When he was a young man, he 
refused to eat anything. Even though his mother offered him the best 
of food he hardly tasted it. Then an old woman gave him some berries 
with which she had mixed rotten flesh from her leg. He ate it greedily, 
but it made him so hungry that he went round among the houses eating 
up all the food like a dog. The people were so angry with him, and his 
father so ashamed, that at last he ran away. This was the beginning of 
his career as a trickster. 

(a) At the salt water he came to a village, which, hungry as he was, 
he feared to enter. He changed himself into a raven, flew into a tree and 
called: ‘“The raven has the rump of a small whale.’’ Then he flew away, 
changed into a man, and entering the village, asked its inhabitants, 
“Did you hear anything today ?’’ Someone said, ‘‘Yes. I heard a raven 
call, ‘The raven has the rump of a small whale.’’’ ‘“That is unfortunate,” 
answered Este:s. ‘““Raven uttered the same words at my place and all 
the people died except myself. That is why I have to wander. Now! 
am afraid that all you people will die also. There is only one way in 
which you can escape. Close up your houses, take your blankets and 
canoes and leave the village for several weeks.’’ The people took his 
advice and departed in their canoes, leaving most of their food behind. 
As they put off from the shore, Este-s said to them, ‘‘I am going away 
over yonder ;’’ but when they were out of sight, he reéntered their village 
and ate all their food. One of the inhabitants returned after several 
weeks to see if their property was safe, but by that time Este:s had 
disappeared. 

(b) Este-s had two daughters with whom he fished for a month until 


their smoke-house was full. They dried the meat, the eggs and the heads | 


of the fish separately, the heads in order to make oil; and they stored 
the meat in boxes of spruce-bark, the eggs and the oil in boxes of birch- 
bark, intending to make holes in the ground and keep them for the winter. 
Before they had actually stored them away, however, Este-s wandered 
off for four days in succession, and his daughters did not know where he 
went. Then on the fourth evening he said to them, ‘‘My heart feels 
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queer, my body is shaking all over as though someone is about to attack 
me. You had better go into the woods and hide while I wait and see if 
there are enemies around.”’ The girls were frightened and hid. At day- 
light they heard shouts in the camp as of men fighting, and concluded 
that enemies were attacking their father. But when the shouting lasted 
the whole day the elder girl said, ‘‘I don’t believe father is fighting at 
all, for he could not resist a whole party all day long. I am going back 
to see.” As she drew near the camp she saw her father surrounded on all 
sides by birds and animals to whom he was giving all the eggs and oil. 
She chased them away, and declared she would kill her father. Her 
younger sister said, ‘Let our poor father go. Don’t kill him;” but she 
answered, ‘“Why has he given away all my food? Now we shall starve 
to death.”” —Then she shoved him into an empty box, covered it tightly 
with a lid and kicked it into the river. 

(c) Este-s went floating downstream. As he floated along he waved his 
hand outside the box and caught a ling. Cutting open its belly, he inserted 
a little bear-fat, and more fat inside its head. The fish said, ‘“‘I havea 
head-ache;”’ so he replaced the fat in its head with two stones. The fish 
then said, ‘‘I feel all right now;”’ and he threw it into the water again. 
So now this fish has two little white stones in its head and a thick layer 
of fat on its belly. 

(d) Estes continued to float down the river in his box. His brother, 
who was living with his daughters far below beside a salmon-dam that 
he had constructed, heard a drumming against the piles and said to one 
of his daughters, ‘‘Go and see what is making that noise. I think Estes 
must be interfering with my dam.”’ The girl lit a birch-bark torch and 
went down to the water. When she pulled the box out onto the shore 
and opened it, out stepped Estes, his head entirely bald owing to the 
tightness of the lid. After sleeping that night in his brother’s house, 
he asked his niece to comb his head as though his hair were still long. 
Then, as she combed, his hair grew again until it fell to his thighs. 

(e) Estes now wanted to return up the river. As he walked along, he 
saw a number of little ducks cooking their eggs over a fire. He said to 
them, ‘Bsa. Sleep, little ducks;’’ and when the ducks fell asleep, he 
ate all their eggs and changed into a stump. After a time they awoke 
and wanted to eat their eggs, but found them gone. One of them saw the 
stump and said, ‘‘Here is a stump to put on the fire.’’ But the others 
said, ‘‘Be careful. We did not see that stump there before.” They 
gathered round to examine it, but Este’s changed into a man again and 
tan away laughing. 

f) As he continued up the river he became hungry again and wanted 
to eat a ling that he saw in the water near the opposite bank. He called 
to it, ‘My mother lived as a ling for a long time. She had a big lip. I 
wonder if you resemble her.’’ The fish allowed him to approach until he 
was almost able to seize it, but then it recognized him and swam away, 
saying, ‘‘I know you. You are Este’s. You want to kill me.” 
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(g) Estes walked on. Seeing many steel-head salmon, he sat on the 
bank of the river and said to them, ‘“‘Jump up and hit my heart.” 4 
steel-head hit him on the heart and knocked him unconscious. After 
a time he rose and tried to catch it, but it had regained the water. He 
invited them again and again to strike bis heart, but each time he faileq 
to catch them. At last he said, “I am very foolish. If I make a hole ip 
the ground for them to fall into I can catch them easily.’’ So he made 
a hole in the ground and invited the salmon to strike his heart again. One 
of them knocked him down, but itself fell into the hole, whereupon 
Este’s rose and killed it with a stick. He lit a fire, spitted his fish on 
stick and set it up to roast. When it was almost done some ducks came 
along and said to him, ‘‘Este’s, go to sleep.” Instantly he fell asleep. 
Then they ate his salmon, rubbed a little grease on his hand and lips, 
placed a tiny fish between his teeth and hid. After a time Este-s awoke 
and said, ‘““Este-s, wake up. Your salmon is cooked.”’ He rose and went 
to the fire, but his salmon was gone. Then he felt grease on his lips and 
hand and said, “‘Este’s, did you eat the salmon yourself? No, you 
couldn’t have eaten it, for you are still hungry. I’ll cut open my stomach 
and see if I ate it.’’ Suddenly the ducks laughed aloud, and Estes knew 
it was they who had eaten it. He caught them and tried to twist their 
necks, but could not kill them. Then he tried to hammer thei: heads on 
his knee, but he could only flatten them. Finally he said to them, ‘‘Wait 
here while I get a stick to kill you.’’ But when he went to find a stick, 
the ducks swam away down the river. As they were going he cried, 
“You ducks are no good. Hereafter people shall call you flat-heads be- 
cause I flattened your heads.”’ 
(h) Estes walked on up the river until he reached a place about twelve 
miles west of Fort George. There he camped beside a dam which had 
an opening for the passage of the salmon and a fall below. He wanted to 
catch some of the salmon, but had no weapon. ‘‘What shall I use to kill 
them?’’ he said; and a voice answered, ‘““Make a spear....... ” He 
made a spear, and caught so many that he completely filled a smoke- 
house; so he stayed there for a month to dry them and extract their fat. 
To pass the time he tried to make himself a medicine-man, and since 
there were no singers to help him, gathered some stumps and set them 
around like men inside his smoke-house, placing at the back two large 
stumps to represent his wives. Each day he sang and danced around the 
house, pouring grease on the stumps to pay them for their imaginary 
singing. But once as he was dancing, his hair caught in a salmon that 
hung over the door. It made him so angry that he pulled it down and 
threw it outside. Then all the dried fish came to life again and returned 
to the water; not one remained, not even an egg. As they disappeared, 
too, they caused snow to fall and cover his house so that he could not 


go out. He placed a stump, one of his two wives, on the fire, lay down ' 


beside it and wept for several days, while the smoke curled upward and 
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issued through a tiny hole in the roof. A berry fell through this hole 

onto his back, and Guzi, the blue-jay, called down to him, ‘‘Este’s, why 

are you weeping? There are many berries out here.” Then Este:s 

shovelled away the snow and went out. Outside there was no snow at 

all, the weather had the warmtb of midsummer, and all the berries were 

ripe. One may still see near Fort George the little hill where the snow 

covered his house, and the hole through which he emerged. Near by is 

Natsankas where he caught the salmon. 

i) Estes gathered many berries and wandered away, no longer as- 

cending the river. He had only one miserable blanket and a bow with 

small arrows. One day he encountered a black bear and her three cubs, 

which fled up a tree. He threw away his blanket, saying, ‘‘Now I shall 

have some good blankets,’ and was about to shoot the bears when he 
checked himself, thinking, ‘‘You are foolish, Estes. If you shoot them 
in the body you will make holes in their skins and spoil your blankets. 

Don’t shoot them in the body, but in the feet.’’ He shot at the bears’ 
feet until he had used up all his arrows. Then he said to himself, ‘‘Climb 
the tree and kill them with your hands.” He climbed up and seized a 
cub, which scratched him so fiercely that he had to let it go. While it 
fled, he climbed after the second bear and was scratched again. He 
suffered the same fate with the third and fourth bears; all four animals 
escaped. Greatly chagrined, he returned to recover his blanket, but a 
bird had carried it away. He called to the bird, ‘‘What are you doing 
with my blanket?” ‘‘You abandoned it for me,” the bird replied, and 
flew away. So now Estes had neither arrows nor blanket. 

(i) He went on and approached two girls who sang as they gathered 
the ripe berries. They were daughters of a chief, and beautifully dressed 
in long coats of caribou fur decorated with pendants of dentalia shells. 
Este-s envied their clothes and said to them, ‘“Why are you wearing such 
warm coats when the sun is so hot? They will spoil with the heat. Lay 
them in a cool place while you pick your berries. See, I have laid my 
coat aside.”’ The girls took his advice and laid aside their coats. Then 
he said again, ‘“‘Why don’t you eat these raspberries ?’”’ and they answered, 
“At our age we are not permitted to eat raspberries, only blueberries.”’ 
“Well, I saw many blueberries over yonder. Come with me and I will 
show you them.’”’ After leading them away a short distance, he added, 
“Keep straight on. The berries are just a little way ahead. I will over- 
take you presently.”” Then as soon as they were out of sight, he ran back, 


” 


stole their coats and fled. 

(k) He came to a place where the people had baited their fishhooks 
with caribou fat. To plague them he left his coats on the bank, changed 
to a fish, broke all their lines and ate the bait. The people made a strong 
line that he could not break and a stouter hook, which caught in his 
mouth and jerked him out of the water. Several men seized the line 
to drag him to shore, but his jaw broke off and he ran away. They 
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placed the jaw on a moose-skin blanket and danced around it, men and 


woods, made himself a new jaw of soft maple. On his return he asked 
an old woman who lived in a small hut on the outskirts of the village why 
the people were dancing. As soon as she told him he killed her, put on 
her skin and hobbled with the aid of two walking-sticks towards the 
moose-skin. The people saw him coming, and mistaking him for the old 
woman, said, ‘“‘Let the old woman see the jaw; let her sit down near it,’ 
Este's hobbled up and sat down beside his jaw. Presently he rose to 
dance also, and the people said, ‘‘Make room for the old woman to dance.” 
But while he was dancing he suddenly threw away his maple jaw, 
snatched up the proper jaw, stripped off the old woman’s skin and 
ran away. 
(l) He came to an open field where some young men were tossing to 
each other balls of beaver and caribou fat. Estes joined in the game, 
but as fast as he caught the balls he swallowed them. ‘‘Where do you 
get them?” he asked; and they answered, ‘‘You must climb one of these 
tall trees and jump down. At first you will lie as if dead, but when you 
waken you will find the balls all around you.’’ Estes had climbed half 
way up a tall tree when he became frightened and called down, ‘“‘Isn't 
this far enough ?”’ ‘‘No,” they answered. ‘‘Go right up to the top.” He 
climbed a little higher and called again, ‘‘Is not this far enough ?”’ and 
they said, ““No, higher yet.” So he climbed to the top. ‘“Now jump,” 
they called. The fall nearly killed him, and while he lay unconscious the 
youths laid beside him a ball of mingled caribou fat and filth. Estes 
was so greedy that as soon as he recovered he ate it. 
(m) He went on, following a trail littered with swan’s down that 
became thicker and thicker until it covered the ground like snow. At 
last he came to a small lake and a smoke-house in which were two or 
three girls, but no man. The girls set swan’s meat before him, and he 
sat down and ate. Hanging from the rafters to dry were the bodies of 
numerous swans. He asked one of the girls, ““‘How do you catch so 
many swans?’’ and she answered, ‘“‘“My father catches them, using a 
hat of swan’s skin. When the swans settle on the lake he puts on his hat, 
swims out, ties their legs with a rope and fastens the other end of the 
rope to a stake on the shore. Then as soon as he takes off his hat the 
swans fly up and are caught in the noose. The birds are so strong that 
he can tie only three of them together at one time.” 

“Your father is really not very strong,” said Este:s. ‘“When I was 


young he and I used to have contests of strength. I could carry a heavy | 
stone all round the house while your father could carry it only part of 


’ 


the distance.’ 

While they were talking many swans settled on the water, and the gitl 
said to him, ‘“Take the rope and hat and catch them.”’ Este’s swam out 
with the hat on his head, imitating the cry of the swans, kro, kro, kro. 
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He tied the legs of the birds, fastened the end of the rope to his waist 
and swam back to shore; but he forgot to tie the rope to the stake before 
removing his hat. The swans flew up, carrying him away with them. 
They carried him down to the salt water, where they kept him all 
winter. 

In the spring the swans flew back again and circled over Fraser Lake 
round a hole in the ice. Estes cut the rope that bound him to them and 
fell upon a large rock, into which he sank as though it were mud (you 
can see the outline of his form to this day, white seams of quartz in a 
rock of granite). He called to lynx, “‘Lynx, help me to get out of this 
rock.”” Lynx licked away the stone until one of his eyes became visible; 
but then raven flew down and pecked it out. Lynx extricated the other 
eye, and raven carried that off also. Lynx kept licking the rock until 
Estes was free, but eyeless. He groped his way along until he found a 
spruce tree, when he filled his empty eye-sockets with balls of gum. 

Travelling on, he heard the laughter of girls inside a smoke-house and 

groped for the door. The girls laughed at him and said, ‘‘Ho, Este:s is 
blind; but he answered, ‘‘No, I am not blind. I was merely searching 
for some small hole through which to peer at you.’ Two girls were 
playing and laughing inside. He asked them why they were laughing 
and they said, ‘‘A little while ago raven gave us two human eyes that 
he had carried off. We are making something with them.” ‘‘Show them 
tome,” said Este’s. They gave him one of them. ‘“This eye is no good,” 
he said, laughing; ‘‘show me the other.”’ They gave him the other, 
whereupon he pulled out his spruce-gum eyes, inserted the true ones and 
ran away. 
(n) Estes had other adventures. One winter’s day he said to his 
wife, “I am going to visit my brother-in-law Dedinye. When he reached 
Dedinye’s house, the bird invited him in, then flew up to a small box that 
was hanging from the ceiling and sang, ‘‘Ho biyo biyo biyo.”’ Immediate- 
ly the box filled with ripe huckleberries. The bird flew down, changed 
toa man and offered the berries to Este‘s. He ate half of them and said, 
“T will take the rest home to my wife, and return you the box when you 
come to visit me.’’ So Estes returned home with the huckleberries. 
After a time Dedinye went to recover his box. Then Este:s too sat on 
top of it and sang, as the bird had done, ‘‘Ho biyo biyo biyo;” but at 
his song the box overflowed with dirt, not huckleberries. 

Estes said to his wife on another occasion, ‘‘I am going to visit my 
brother-in-law Rat.’’ Rat hospitably invited him to enter, then took up 
his blanket and axe and went outside. Presently he returned with the 
blanket full of ice, made a hole in the sand of the fire-place, put the ice 
in the hole and covered it. When he removed the covering after a few 
minutes, the ice had changed to a cooked bird. Estes ate half of it and 
said, ‘‘I will take the rest home to my wife, and return you the blanket 
when you come to visit me.’’ Some time later Rat visited him to regain 
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the blanket, whereupon Estes in his turn covered some ice in the fire. 
place; but when he removed the covering, the ice had melted and ex. 
tinguished the fire. Rat was so angry that he snatched up his blanket 
and went home. 

Estes said again, “I am going to visit my brother-in-law Skunk.” 
Outside Skunk’s house were the carcasses and skins of many caribou, 
Skunk invited Estes inside, fed him some of the dried meat, and gave 
him more to take home. Estes said to him, ‘“‘How do you manage to kill 
all these caribou?’ “‘I strew nuts around my house and go to sleep,” 
said Skunk. ‘In the morning many caribou come to eat the nuts and 
I shoot them with my poison.” Este-s asked him for some of his poison 
and Skunk gave him three doses. On his way home Este:s shot his first 
dose of poison at a big cottonwood tree, which fell shattered to the 
ground. Farther on he shot his second dose at a big stone, saying, “The 
tree was not very strong. I’ll test the poison on this stone.’”’ He shattered 
the stone, and finding a still larger one, shattered that also with his 
third dose. On reaching home he strewed many nuts around his house 
and lay down to sleep. In the morning when he tried to shoot the caribou 
that came to eat the nuts, the animals ran away, for he had exhausted 
all his ammunition. 

He returned to Skunk, who asked him, ‘“‘Did you kill many deer?” 

“No,” said Este’s. ‘“You gave me three doses. With one I shot a cotton- 
wood tree, with the two others stones. Then when I tried to shoot the 
caribou they fled.’”’ Skunk was very angry, but at Este:s’ entreaties 
gave him one more dose, cautioning him not to waste it. So Este:s was 
able to kill an entire herd of caribou. While his wife was drying all the 
meat, he returned to Skunk to rearm himself, but Skunk had moved away. 
Este’s himself then wandered off, and did not return to his wife. 
(o) He came to a lake covered with ducks, swans, geese and other 
water-fowl. Plotting to capture them he gathered a quantity of moss in 
his blanket and carried it on his back to the water. The ducks called to 
each other, ‘‘Look at that pack.’’ One after another asked him, ‘“What 
are you carrying?’’ but he pretended not to hear them. At last he 
stopped and said, “‘It is only a blanket full of songs.’ ‘“‘Let us hear 
them,’ they begged. ““We will go with you wherever you wish if we may 
listen to them.’”’ Estes answered, ‘‘Very well. I will arrange a place at 
my house and will call you to hear them when everything is ready.” 

He built a large house without any holes and with only one narrow 
door, and invited the ducks to hear his songs. They came in such nun- 
bers that they filled both sides of the house. Este’s then began to sing 
and dance, but presently he stopped and said, ‘““This song is so strong 
that unless you close your eyes you will all die.’’ When the ducks closed 
their eyes, he went singing all along one side of the house and killed 
them. But a fish-duck on the opposite side stealthily opened one eye 
and saw what he was doing. It called out, ‘‘Este’s is killing us.” All 
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the surviving ducks rushed outside, leaving only the fish-duck in its seat. 
Estes was so angry with it that he kicked it out of the house, which 
explains why the fish-duck is flattened behind. 

To cook the ducks that he had killed Este-s now built a large fire, 
and as soon as the ground was warm, dug a number of holes, put the 
ducks inside and covered them over. His eyes closed in sleep before they 
were cooked, and as he slept, many other ducks came along, ate the ones 
that he had cooked, leaving only their feet in the ashes, and went away 
again. When Este’s awoke he said to himself, “‘My ducks must all be 
cooked. I had better stir away the ashes, not spoil the birds by pulling 
at their feet.’” He prodded in the ashes with a stick, but could find 
nothing but the feet of the ducks. 

(p) Este-s once visited a village whose inhabitants had nothing to drink 
except grease; for the chief kept all the water hidden inside a ball, and 
would not sell it except at a price so high that the people could seldom 
buy any. Now his daughter, Eski, was living in seclusion at the back of 
his house, and when the villagers begged Este:s to get them water, the 
trickster stole into her room during the night, and threatened to expose 
her if she did not give him some water. The terrified girl offered him 
some water from her father’s ball, but he said, ‘“‘I must hold the ball in 
my own hands.”’ No sooner had she handed it to him than he ran away. 
The girl told her father, who gathered his relatives and pursued him. 
Estes ran all over the country, spilling here and there drops of water 
which turned into lakes and rivers. When the ball was nearly empty he 
hurled it to the ground, and the water that flowed from it became the 
sea. 

(q) Grizzly, black bear, wolf, wolverine and many other animals con- 
tended, tugging against one another with interlocked middle fingers. 
Grizzly was the strongest and outpulled them all. Marten said, ‘‘T’ll 
try to beat him;” but grizzly pulled off his arm, wrapped it carefully 
inside a beaver net, and hung it behind his sleeping-place. All the other 
animals wanted to restore marten’s arm, but were afraid to enter grizzly’s 
house. One night Este-s changed himself into an old man and hobbled 
on two sticks to the door. Grizzly said, ‘‘Poor old man, where do you 
come from ?’’ ‘‘I came to visit you,”’ said Este:s. ‘“‘Sit on the other side 
of the fire,” said grizzly. When his guest sat down, he offered him a 
bowl of mingled bear grease and fat, which Este-s ate greedily. Just 
before it grew dark Este-s shaded his eyes and looked around to see 
where grizzly slept and where he had hung the beaver net. ‘What is 
that hanging over your sleeping-place ?”’ he asked. ‘‘Oh, that is marten’s 
arm. I pulled it off when we were wrestling.’ ‘“You should not hang it 
there,”’ said Este-s. ‘‘I once pulled off a man’s arm and hung it ina beaver 
net over my sleeping-place; but my parents and all my relatives died 
soon afterwards and I became very poor. Don’t hang it there, but out- 
side the house over the door.” ‘“Thank you,” said grizzly, as he took 
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down the net and hung it outside. During the night Este's stole out. 
slashed away part of the net and went inside again. He kept at his task 
all night until, shortly before daylight, he managed to destroy the net 
and extricate marten’s arm. Then he ran away to wolf, wolverine, fox 
black bear and the other animals, with grizzly pursuing hard at his 
heels. Growing tired, he handed the arm to wolf, wolf in turn to wol- 
verine, and wolverine to fox. So the chase continued all day until it 
reached muskrat’s home in a small lake. Muskrat then took the arm and 
dived under the water just as grizzly was leaping on him. Grizzly 
followed, but muskrat eluded him by his repeated diving until they 
reached the far side of the lake, where marten was running along the 
shore. As muskrat threw the arm, marten caught it on his shoulder, but 
could not fit it properly. That is why marten now has a crooked arm. 
(r) Estes wanted to visit a certain town. Meeting raven he said, 
“Come with me to this town.’’ Raven consented. As they travelled along 
together, Este:s said, ‘‘I shall be the chief and you my slave. When we 
reach the town and a chief invites me to his house you must keep near me, 
for I shall be too lofty a chief to speak and you must interpret and answer 
for me.”’ 

When they entered the town a chief invited Estes to his house, seated 
him and raven on a blanket and set before them a large pan filled with 
bear meat and bear fat. The chief then said to raven, ‘“‘Perhaps our guest 
does not eat this kind of food.’’ Este-s nudged his slave and said, ‘“Tell 
him that I will eat it gladly;” but raven interpreted, ‘‘No, my chief does 
not care for this food.’’ So raven ate all the bear meat and bear fat, 
because Este’s was too lofty a chief to refute his words. 

The same mishap befell Este-s at the house of another chief, where they 
were offered mountain goat meat and berries. Raven was now so satiated 
that he could eat no more, but Este-s was famishing. So when a third 
chief set before them meat that was rotten, raven said to him, ‘‘My chief 
is very fond of this food,” and Este-s was so hungry that he was glad 
to devour it. He then left the village with raven, and on its outskirts 
began to beat him for his treachery; but raven flew away. 

Este:s now lives on an island far away across the sea. He is so big that 
if he put his foot in a boat it would sink, so he has to remain there.! 


40. ANOTHER TRICKSTER STORY 
Stony Creek 


Formerly there was no sun or moon, and one man alone possessed 
fire and light and water. Other people could obtain water only by 
stretching out moose-hides to gather the dew. They enlisted the help 

1 From the Fraser Lake Indians I recorded this same belief in Estes’ exile 
beyond the sea, and the episodes numbered b, c, d, h, # m (with insignificant 
variations), and o. 
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of the animals to get the light from the old man. The animals kept 
calling round his house, ‘‘yulkat: let daylight come;’’ but the old man 
answered them, ‘‘saholkas: let it be dark.’’ At last, however, he became 
weary of their constant cry for daylight and repeated sleepily their own 
word, ‘‘Let daylight come.” Thus daylight came. 

The people again enlisted the help of the animals to obtain fire, but 
the old man guarded it so closely that for a long time all their efforts 
failed. Then fox said, ‘‘Put some melted pitch on my tail and sing and 
dance around his house.’’ As the animals were singing and dancing 
around the old man’s house, fox leaped into the fire and the pitch on 
his tail burst into flames. He ran away, setting fire to everything. Thus 
man obtained fire. 

Still the people had no water, and all the animals and birds they called 
to their aid failed to win it from the old man. Then Asta:s (Este’s) 
came and said, ‘‘I will get you water.’’ Now the old man’s daughter 
took up her basket and went to draw water. She dipped up with the 
water a spruce needle, Asta-s himself, though she did not know it. 
Emptying the bucket she dipped again, then a third time; and still the 
spruce needle! floated on the top. She lost patience and swallowed it. The 
very next day she was delivered of a son, who was really Asta’s. The 
baby grew very fast; within a month he was able to run about the house, 
much to the delight of his grandfather. He cried one day, and when his 
mother asked him what was the matter, he said, ‘‘I want to play with the 
water.”’ The old man gave him the ball of water to play with, and the 
boy rolled it with glee round and round inside the house. A few days 
later he began to roll it about outside the house, and carefully brought 
it back again. But as soon as he was strong enough, he ran away with 
it, while the old man pursued him hotly. As he ran, Asta‘s spilt a few 
drops of water now here, now there, and made the lakes and streams; 
but when the bag was nearly empty, he threw it down and the remainder 
of the water became Stuart Lake.? 

The daylight lasted only about five minutes in those days, and every 
lake and stream was small. A little old woman who was sewing a patch 
on the sole of her moccasin, which was made of muskrat hide, said to the 
people, ‘‘If I can sew one side of my moccasin in a day, the daylight will 
become longer.’’ At Vanderhof she said, ‘‘May this little creek, Nechako, 
become a big river.’’ Then after a time the days became long and the 
rivers big. 

' The Fraser Lake Indians know this episode. They call the old man grizzly 
and make the spruce needle a pine needle. 

? A Babine I,ake Indian introduced the following variations in the story: 
the parents consulted an old woman to discover why the child cried; and 
Este's ran away with two balls, one containing daylight, the other water. 
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4I. ORIGIN OF THE CLAN-NAME GINERHLAIYA AND THE CREST KAIGYET 
Hagwilgate 


After many hunters had failed to return to their homes, a certain man 
visited a spring from which the people used to draw their water ang 
climbed a high stump at its edge. After a time a man with a very long 
pointed nose approached the spring and, seeing the hunter’s reflection 
in the water, struck at it with his nose. It encountered only a stone, yet 
he kept on striking until his nose was completely shattered. Then the 
hunter descended from his stump and killed him. The name of the 
long-nosed being was Kaigyet. 

Four medicine-women, accompanied by ten girls to sing their medicine- 
songs, were travelling round the country healing the sick, when a man 
from a far-away district visited them to entreat their aid. Before they 
left the medicine-women said, ‘“‘Four girls shall accompany us, each 
carrying a pot filled with urine” (for urine is a protection against ghosts 
and often carried by Indians who have to pass through a graveyard) 
After skirting many small lakes and swamps they came to a long village 
and were conducted to its far end where the patient was lying at the 
back of a house. They sat down in front of him, and the villagers crowded 
in until they filled both sides of the house. While the girls were singing 
and beating sticks, and the medicine-women were shaking their rattles 
they heard a limbless man named Ginerhlai (in Gitksan language Hab- 
gwitgwitsa, Eyes-all-round-his-head,) roll into the house, and knew 
that he plotted to kill them. Behind them, too, they heard a peculiar 
crunching noise, and noticed that all the villagers had extraordinarily 
long noses which they were striking against one another. The leading 
medicine-woman ordered the girls to sing louder, and as their song 
swelled she danced round the house, stamped on the ground and threw 
urine over all the people. Ginerhlai disappeared into the ground, and the 
villagers changed to skeletons; for they were the spirits of the dead whe 
had enticed the medicine-women to their country in order to kill them 

The women now fled back along the route they had come, hotly pursued 
by the dead people, who transformed all the ponds and swamps int 
enormous lakes. But the leading medicine-woman removed the caribou 
hide from her back and laid it on the water, muttering an incantation 
It changed into an enormous caribou, which carried them on its back 
across the water to the opposite shore. Travelling on, they came to a 
second lake, where another medicine-woman spread her beaver skin 
on the water and created a bridge of beaver dams. After they had 
crossed in safety, she struck the water with the skin and destroyed the 
dams so that Ginerhlai and his people could pursue them no farther 
So they reached their home in safety. 

One of the clans in the Laksilyu phratry now bears the name Ginerhlai- 
ya. In front of its chief’s house at Hagwilgate there was formerly an 
image of Ginerhlai with human faces all over its body and limbs. 
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42. SKAWAH AND THE ORIGIN OF THE CREST SUN OR MOON 
Hagwilgate 


At Moricetown there were two settlements separated by the Bulkley 
river. An Indian and his brother left one of them to hunt beaver, but 
although the two men had always succeeded before, on this occasion they 
caught nothing. The Indian therefore suspected that his wife was 
misconducting herself, and sent his brother back to find out what was 
happening. The brother returned to the village in the dead of night and, 
listening outside the hut, heard the woman talking and laughing with 
aman from across the river. He waited until they were asleep, when 
he lit a birch-bark torch, stole inside, and cut off the man’s head. Then 
he planted the head on the end of a salmon spear near the entrance and 
hastened to rejoin his brother. 

Now the blood of the murdered man dripped on the woman’s baby, 
which began to cry. Its grandparents, who were sleeping at the side 
of the house, called to its mother, ‘“Why is the baby crying?” She 
started up in Horror, and afraid to tell them the true reason, answered, 
“Oh, the child needs its clothes changed, that is all.’’ Then, very quietly, 
she scooped out a hole in the sand under the brush mattress of her bed 
and buried the corpse. 

As soon as the people on the opposite bank discovered the absence of 
their fellow-villager, they sent his slave to search for him. The slave 
entered each house in turn under the pretext of obtaining fire, gazed all 
around before leaving, extinguished his torch on the bridge and returned 
to another house. Finally he entered the house where his master had 
been killed. He looked all around without noticing anything, but had 
hardly gone out the door when a drop of blood fell at his feet, and looking 
up, he saw the head of his master on the end of the salmon spear. Dashing 
his torch to the ground, he raced across the bridge to inform his people, 
who gathered their arms and launched an attack on their neighbours. 
The woman’s husband and his brother reached home just as the attack 
began. Greatly outnumbered by their adversaries, they and their 
fellow-villagers were slain, and the guilty woman taken prisoner. Her 
captors impaled her on a sharp stake, where she died in agony. Only 
two persons survived, the man’s mother and his youngest sister Skawah, 
who fled to a high hill and watched the flames from the burning houses. 
Then, hungry and desolate, they wandered in the woods until the old 
woman became crazed and kept calling, ‘“Who will marry my son Ska- 
wah?”’ So crazed was she that she even called Skawah her son. 

In time her call was answered, and there appeared before them a 
young man who said, ‘‘Look at me. Will you accept me as your daugh- 
ter’s husband ?’’ The old woman asked him, ““‘What will you do when 
our enemies across the river come to attack us?’’ And he answered, 
I will open wide my eyes and gaze at them. Then they will run away.” 
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But she replied, ‘No. They will not be afraid of that. You will never 
do for my daughter’s husband.”’ The young man turned away, and as 
he disappeared in the bushes, the women saw him change into a rabbit. 

Again the mother called, ‘“Who will marry my son Skawah?” A tajj 
youth ran swiftly up to them and said, ‘‘Look at me. Will you accept 


me as your daughter’s husband?” She asked him, ‘“‘What will you do 


when our enemies across the river come to attack us?’’ And he said, 
“‘T will toss my head and leap into the air. Then they will run away.” 
But she rejected him also, and as he disappeared in the bushes, he 
changed to a caribou. 

She called again, ““Who will marry my son Skawah?” A big, dark 
man appeared and said, ‘“‘Look at me. Will you accept me as your 
daughter’s husband?’ She asked him, ‘“‘What will you do when our 
enemies across the river come to attack us?” and he said, ‘‘I will walk 
all around them, very close, and they will run away in fear.’’ But him 
too she rejected, and as he disappeared in the bushes, he changed to 
a black bear. 

Again she called, ‘‘Who will marry my son Skawah?” A man appeared 
who was still bigger than the last, though not so dark. She asked him, 
“‘What will you do when our enemies across the river come to attack us?” 
and he answered, “‘I will bite off their heads and tear their bodies to 
pieces.”’ ‘‘Perhaps you will do for a husband,” she said. ‘‘But first let 
me see you show your strength.’”’ He disappeared, and returned soon 
afterwards with two heads dripping with blood, which he laid at the 
old woman’s feet. ‘‘O chief,” she said, “‘you are very strong, but I fear 
you will not do for a husband. Our enemies are many, and you cannot 
kill them all in that fashion.”” He disappeared in the bushes and changed 
to a grizzly bear. 

Again and again the old woman called, but now there was no response. 
She wandered on with her daughter until they were both nearly dead. 
Then she raised her face to the sky and called again, ‘“Who will marry 
my son Skawah?”’ They heard the sound of whistling, as of a strong 
wind or heavy rain. Five times she called and five times they heard the 
whistling. Then at her sixth call appeared a short, stout man with a 
shining face that was pleasant to look upon. ‘“‘Why do you call?” he 
asked, ‘‘and what are you doing here? Do not speak to me of your 
daughter, but tell me what you wish.’’ The old woman bowed her head 
and said, ‘‘All my people are dead. Our enemies across the river killed 
them, and burned our houses to the ground. We have nowhere to go, 
nothing to eat.’”’ ‘‘All that I know already,” he said. ‘‘All that I have 
seen. But what were you calling?” ‘‘I was calling, ‘Who will marry my 
daughter Skawah ?’”’ ‘‘Do you wish that I should marry her ?”’ he said. 
And she asked him, ‘‘But what will you do when the host of our enemies 
comes against us?” ‘‘I will overturn the whole world if you wish. When 
yonder powerful sun turns over, all things on earth turn over with “” 
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I never | “It may be so,” replied the old woman, “‘but first you must show me.” 
and as | The man walked a short space back and waved his hand. Then the 
rabbit. | world shook like a box and began to turn over. Terrified, the old woman 
A tall | caught hold of a tree and cried, ‘‘Stop, stop. Take my daughter ;” and 
accept | ashe lowered his hand, the world became steady again. ‘“‘Now we will 
you do go home,” he said. Placing the old woman under his left arm and the 

e said, girl under his right he began to mount into the sky; but his load was too 

aWay.” heavy and he fell slowly back to earth again. He said to his wife 

es, he Skawah, ‘‘I am going to give your mother long life. The forests that 
grow on this hillside never die. As one tree falls another takes its place, so 

, dark | that the forest endures forever. The people on this earth will live and 
S$ your die, but I will place your mother in the forest where she will live happily 
nour forever.”’ Skawah grieved, but consented. Her husband twisted off 
1 walk | a large limb, pushed the old woman into the gaping trunk and set the 
it him limb in place again. Now whenever the wind shakes the forest, we hear 
ged to | her happy laughter e-e-e-. 

Sa, (or Utakke, for the sky-god has both names) then ascended into 
peared the sky with his young wife. They never slept together, for the sun 
d him, travels all the time and has no leisure to devote to a wife. He therefore 
cus?” slept on one side of the house and she slept on the other. Nevertheless 
lies to he sent a beam of light into her womb and caused her to conceive. On 
rst let | the night her baby was born he rose and washed it. Every night that he 
1 soon washed it the child grew rapidly, so that very soon it became a short, 
at the | stout young man. Afterwards they had three other children, two boys 
Ifear | and a girl. 
annot | One night, after finishing his work on earth, Sa made a box, inside 
anged which he placed a pair of shears and some clubs. Then he fastened the 

' box securely and laid it to one side. A few days later, just after sunset, 
yonse. | he said to his wife, ‘“‘I am going to lower our children down to earth and 
dead. follow them to show them what they must do. Meanwhile be careful 
narry not to let our actions become known.”’ He lowered his children down to 
trong earth and returned alone before morning. Frequently during the next 

‘d the two days he laughed as he sat in his chair above the horizon gazing down 
‘ith a at the earth; but he did not tell Skawah the reason for his laughter, 
’ he although he knew that her heart was heavy with sadness and that she 
your was afraid that her children would perish as her relatives had perished 
head before them. 
killed Now when Sa had descended to earth with his children, he had shown 
O go, them the place where their relatives had been killed, and instructed 
have them how to build a new home from the ruins of the old. A dense fog 
y my covered the river the next morning, and the people on the far bank heard 
said. the noise of timber being moved and knocked together, but could not 
»mies see what was happening. Although the noise terrified them, they shouted 
Vhen across the river, ‘“You dead people over yonder, what do you need with 
1.” houses? You are making a great noise. Do you still want to fight?” 
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The children heard their shouts, but did not reply. Sa too heard them 
from his home in the sky and laughed silently. The fog dissipated about 
noon, and the people saw across the water a strange new house that 
resembled, not an Indian log cabin, but a box newly painted red and white. 
Then a dull fear struck their hearts, and some of the wiser among them 
said, ‘‘Let none of the children cross the bridge until we find out who 
those people are. It may be that the dead have come to life again.” 

The older villagers refrained from crossing over, but some of their 
children, seeing Sa’s children playing on the other bank, ventured on the 
bridge. Next morning they drew a little nearer to the strangers until 
at last one boy crossed over completely and others followed him. The 
sky-children then produced some gambling sticks and gambled with the 
earth-children. Now one side lost, now the other; but in the end the 
sky-children stripped their opponents of most of their possessions. 
Thereupon an earth-child became angry and struck a sky-child witha 
stick, saying, ‘“The people who lived here before you played the same 
tricks as you do and we killed them. Now I am going to kill you.”’ But 
Sa’s son said, ‘‘Kill me,’’ and taking up one of the bone clubs his father 
had put in their box, he smote his assailant on the head and slew him. 
He and his brethren then drove the earth-children back across the 
bridge, and killed also the slain boy’s brother. 

The parents and relatives of the two dead boys seized their clubs and 
crossed the bridge to avenge their children; but Sa’s boys killed them 
also. Then other families joined in the battle until the entire settlement 
became involved. The battle lasted from morning until nearly sunset. 
Sa’s children, running with great speed, smote down their enemies one 
after another until they were too weary to runany more. A big man then 
caught up one of the sky-boys, and with the help of his comrades tried 
to carry him over the bridge; but Sa’s daughter followed after them 
and snipped off their heads with the shears her father had placed in the 
box. She kept up the battle until her brothers were rested, when they 
slew the remainder of their enemies, and burned their houses as the 
earth-people had burned the houses of Skawah’s kindred. Afterwards 
the sky-children married people from other settlements and built a new 
home at Moricetown. 

Skawah had belonged to the phratry known as Laksamshu, and it 
was from her marriage with the sky-god (Sa: sun or moon) that the 
Laksamshu phratry adopted Sa as one of its crests. If the Laksamshu 
people ever pray that ill fortune overtake the people of another phratry, 
Sa makes their prayers come true. 
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43. ORIGIN OF THE CREST SLEEPY! 
Hagwilgate 


A boy and a girl who went out to hunt squirrels found one running 
upand down a tree. The boy would have shot it, but every time the animal 
ran down the tree the girl laughed and frightened it up again. Finally 
she became hysterical, and scratched her stomach until she died. Her 
companion laid her body beside the tree and wandered away, for he 
was afraid to return home. 

As he wandered he came to a big stone under which there was a large 
opening. He entered and followed a trail to a river, where three houses 
stood in a row on the opposite bank. At his shout someone put off in 
a canoe and ferried him over. 

The boy approached the smallest of the three houses and stood outside 
the door. An old woman invited him inside. She said to him, ‘‘You 
see all the bones lying outside the next house? A blind woman, Klestaste, 
Seated-in-the-dirt, lives there with her daughter and both are very evil. 
They have killed all my sons, and many other young men who went to 
woo the daughter.”’ ‘‘I think I will visit the daughter myself,” said the 
boy; and he persisted in his resolution in spite of the old woman’s 
warning. 

He visited the house the next evening and received a friendly welcome. 
In the middle of the night, however, while the two women weresleeping, 
he quietly changed places with the daughter, placed her ear-pendants on 
his own ears and her labret in his own lip, bound her two braids into one 
and separated his own braid into two, and lay down again. Soon after- 
wards the blind woman rose, stirred up the fire, and rubbed her arm- 
bones against each other to whet their edges. After testing their keenness 
on a stick she crept to her daughter’s usual sleeping-place, felt the boy’s 
head and face, and convinced that he was her daughter, moved along to 
discover her guest. She then passed her hand over the girl’s face, which 
lacked all its distinguishing marks, and sure of her victim, chopped her 
in two with her arm. ‘Then she lay down again. 

Before daylight the boy slipped out of the house and returned to the 
old woman next door. The blind woman soon followed him, weeping. 
“Where is that boy?” she asked. ‘‘I have killed my own daughter.” 
But the old woman answered, ‘‘You laughed when you killed my sons. 
Now you have paid the penalty.’ The boy then killed the blind woman 
also. 

In the third house lived a man named Guhwok, Sleepy, because he 
slept all day and all night. His wife was so beautiful that the boy made 
up his mind to steal her. He confided his intentions to the old woman, 
who warned him that the man was very dangerous, but promised to 
help him. She made him a copper canoe with many paddles, and told 


'Cf. No. ro, 
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him to tie the paddles in a bundle and drill a hole through them aj 
“‘Now seize the woman,”’ she said, ‘‘and paddle away as fast as you can.” 

The boy entered Sleepy’s house and said to his wife, ‘“‘Come with me.” 
She followed and embarked with him in the canoe, which began to speed 
over the lake. Just as it left the shore, however, a great beam fell from 
the roof of the house and struck Sleepy on the head, saying, “Wake up, 
Sleepy. Someone is stealing your wife.” Still he slept on. Nor did he 
wake when a wedge struck him on the head and repeated the warning 
But when a large red stone struck him he leaped to his feet and pursued 
the fleeing couple in his own canoe. 

As he followed close in the wake of their copper canoe, he shouted, 
‘Labret, give me back my wife, or I will make the rain fall on you.” 
Presently rain fell on them, but the boy rubbed himself andthe woman 
with his hands and the rain passed by them. ‘‘Restore my wife,” shouted 
Sleepy again, ‘‘or I will send more rain on you.”’ Then a rain of stones fell 
on the fleeting canoe, but the stones passed through the holes in the 
paddles and left them unbroken. ‘‘Restore my wife,’”’ shouted Sleepy a 
third time, ‘‘or I will raise a mountain across your course.’”’ A mountain 
suddenly confronted them, but the boy hurled the woman’s labret at 
it and opened up a hole through which he passed in his canoe unharmed. 
Then he rubbed his hand across the woman’s mouth and waved it back 
towards the mountain. The hole closed over, and Sleepy could follow 
them no farther. 

The woman then said to the boy, “I have never seen human beings 
before. Make some wooden images of whales and place them in the water. 
They will go to your home and I will follow them.”’ The boy made some 
images, which changed to real whales as soon as they touched the water 
and guided the boy to his home. 

The woman said again, “‘Invite all the people to your house.’’ When 
all the people had gathered, she took out of her bag a little grease and 
a tiny bunch of berries, which she mixed in a large box with water. The 
food swelled so much that it overflowed the box, and more than satisfied 
the desires of the villagers. After they had feasted, she rose up and 
said, “My former husband was named Sleepy because he slept all the 
time, so now my new husband shall have Sleepy for his crest, and it 
shall remain in his family forever.”’ 

Today Sleepy is the crest of a woman in the Gidamdanyu phratry. 


44. ORIGIN OF THE CREST KAIGYET! 
Hagwilgate 
In the first days Utakke, the sky-god, created for each animal species 
a boss that was more monstrous than other animals of its kind. These 
bosses, however, began to kill people, so Utakke caused their destruction 
1 Cf. No. 6. 
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at the hands of three boys and a girl, and of the orphan boy who married 
the chief’s daughter. Only Kaigyet remained, the boss of mankind, 
whose destruction Utakke compassed in the following manner. 

Late one autumn a young couple built a lodge in the mountains above 
Moricetown, whence the man hunted with great success beaver, bear 
and other game. One day he came upon the tracks of a grizzly that was 
searching for its old winter den. He followed them, killed the animal 
with his lance, and carried some of the meat to his camp. To his amaze- 
ment the fire was dead, and though his baby still lay in its hammock, 
its mother had disappeared, carried off, apparently, by some monster 
that had left enormous footprints in the snow. Hurriedly the hunter tied 
a lump of grizzly fat on his little boy’s chest to satisfy his hunger, and 
followed the tracks. 

Running fast, he sighted a column of smoke ahead of him, and dis- 
covered the monster Kaigyet roasting his wife on the end of a stick. 
Although it had the face of a human being, it was exceedingly tall, about 
a fathom thick in the body, and covered with long hair. As it stooped 
over the fire the man shot an arrow into its chest, but it merely rubbed 
its hand over the spot and muttered, ““The fire is spitting too much.”’ 
He shot it again and again, and though his arrows sank deep into its 
body, they moved the monster no more than momentary sparks. Present- 
ly it went down to a small lake, broke the ice with a stump and drank, 
then returned to the opposite side of the fire and sat down. The hunter 
shot it in one eye, yet it still regarded the arrow as only a spark, and 
adding some logs to the fire, stretched out its hands to warm them. Then 
the man noticed what looked like a heart on the palm of one hand, and 
shot one of his last arrows into it. Kaigyet fell dead, for its heart, three 
hand-spans wide, was encased in its hand. The man cut up its corpse 
with its own stone knives, burned it on the fire and returned to his little 
boy. 

He decided now to go back to Moricetown, so rolling the boy in a 
blanket, he laid him on top of his pack, fixed a small piece of grizzly fat 
where the child could suck it, and pressed on day and night without 
sleeping. He did not know that when Kaigyet had entered the camp and 
carried off the mother, it had poisoned the child and given it the cravings 
of acannibal. After it had consumed all the fat it did not cry, but kept 
onchewing. ‘‘What are you chewing ?”’ the father asked ; and it answered, 
“The babiche cord that holds the pack.”’ Its father stopped to rearrange 
the pack, and in so doing noticed that the child had made two nooses 
from its cord. ‘‘What are these for?’ he asked; and it answered, ‘““To 
pull out eyes.”’ He trudged on without paying any heed, and had almost 
reached Moricetown when the child sucked through his neck, pulled out 
his tongue and killed him. Then it devoured the tongue, pulled out and 
devoured his eyes, ate all the meat in his pack, and attacked the village, 
where the people were sleeping. Before daylight it had killed all the 
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inhabitants, and carried their tongues and eyes in its father’s pack to 
the slope of a hill a short distance away. 

Two adolescent girls escaped, however, owing to their seclusion in ap 
underground lodge at the back of the village. Confined together, though 
belonging to different clans, they were able to communicate with their 
parents’ homes by means of two cords of caribou hide, painted red. They 
pulled on these cords most of the day, but no one brought them either 
food or water. At last the cords broke, and one of the girls visited her 
home to see what was the matter. She called and called at the door, and 
when her parents did not answer, lifted up their blankets. They were 
dead, and their eyes and tongues were missing. Terrified, she ran back 
to her companion, and together they searched the whole village. In 
every house the inmates were dead; but from the side of a neighbouring 
hill rose a column of smoke. They went to see who was there, and dis- 
covered a little boy digging a trench beside a fire, on which he had laid 
some stones to heat. Near the trench were the people’s eyes and tongues, 
with leaves and birch-bark to cover them while they were roasting on 
the hot stones. 

The girls said to each other, ‘It was that child who killed all our people. 
Let us help him to make the hole deeper and heat more stones; but when 
he rolls the stones in the hole we will push him in on top of them.” To 
roll the stones into the pit after they were heated they trimmed three 
poles of hardwood, pointed with double prongs. ‘‘Hurry, boy,” they 
said, ‘‘roll them in.” But as he rolled them in they shoved him in on top 
of them. One girl held him down with her pitchfork while the other 
rolled stones and logs of wood on top of him until he was burned to 
ashes. As he expired his mouth cried, ‘‘My dust will attack you always.” 
Then clouds of mosquitoes never known to man before flew up into the 
sky from his ashes; and ever since mosquitoes have sucked man’s blood, 
because they came from Kaigyet. 

The girls then raised the tongues towards the sky, in prayer to the 
sky-god, and replaced them in the dead people’s mouths. Similarly they 
replaced their eyes. Then they held the boy’s noose and bag over each 
individual, facing the sun, and prayed lachnoch, lachnoch. The dead all 
came to life, but some had wrong eyes, or wrong tongues, and could 
not see or talk properly. 

The woman whom Kaigyet killed belonged to the Laksilyu phratry, so 
a clan in that phratry made Kaigyet its crest and represented it on a 
totem-pole at Hagwilgate. 


45. THE OTTER HUSBAND AND THE FOUR CULTURE HEROES 
Hagwilgate 


A woman and her two sons were snaring rabbits, the mother in one 
direction and the boys in another. When they roasted their rabbits, 
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each boy ate a leg and hung to the ceiling the rest of the meat in a salmon- 
skin bag. One day they returned to camp before their mother, and the 
elder boy told the younger to take some meat out of the bag; but when 
the boy opened the bag there was nothing inside except a live otter. In 
his fright he threw it on the floor. His brother killed the animal, skinned 
it, threw away the skin and roasted the meat. When it was nearly 
cooked their mother returned and asked, “‘Is that bear meat you are 
roasting ?’’ ‘Yes,’ replied the elder boy. But after they had all eaten, 
a blue-jay flew near and called, ‘“You are eating your husband.” Hurried- 
ly the two boys put on their snowshoes, snatched up their bows and 
arrows and fled. Their mother pursued them, and would have killed the 
younger boy if his brother had not turned round and shot her. Then 
they burned her body and wandered away. 

As they were travelling they came upon a stump, which they pushed 
over. They came to another stump, which they tried to push over also, 
but it was too firmly rooted. Then they heard someone chipping, and 
discovered a very old man splitting a tree with a hammer and wedge. 
The elder boy thought, ‘May he break his wedge,”’ and at once the wedge 
broke. ‘“That boy who killed his mother must have broken my wedge,” 
said the old man as he went to look for them. The boys killed him with 
his own wedge and hammer and left his body in a sitting position. 
Following the trail, they met two girls, who asked them, ‘‘Have you 
seen our grandfather ?”’ ‘‘No,” they answered, and went on till they 
sighted the village, which was on the far bank of a river. Here the elder 
boy said to the younger, ‘‘What can you do?” “I can’t do anything,” 
he answered. ‘“Try,” said the elder boy, as he leaped into the river and 
changed into an eagle, which soared around for a time before resuming 
its human form. The younger boy performed a similar feat, and they 
entered the village. 

Its principal chief invited them into his house, where he seated them 
ona blanket and placed cooked salmon before them. Then the two girls 
returned with the news that the boys had killed their grandfather, and 
all the villagers crowded into the house to kill them. The elder boy 
flew outside as an eagle; the younger changed to an otter, extinguished 
the fire, and flew outside as an eagle also. The villagers threw stones 
and shot arrows at them as they circled overhead, but the birds caught 
all their missiles in their beaks and descending, killed them with their 
own weapons. Two sisters only they spared and took as wives. 

That night they slept in one of the houses with the two girls lying 
between them. The elder girl said to her sister, ‘When our neighbours 
come to kill these boys, I shall not awaken my husband. They killed 
our people; let them die also.” But the younger girl said, ‘I love my 
husband and shall wake him if our neighbours come.” Before morning 
their neighbours came and killed the elder boy and girl; but the younger 
fled with his wife to a mountain. 
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They stayed on this mountain until the autumn, drying much meat, 
then descended into a valley and built a smoke-house. Here, in a tiny 
lodge behind the smoke-house, the girl was delivered of a baby boy. 
Each evening she went outside, carrying a birch-bark torch, to fill a 
basket with snow for drinking-water. One night her husband noticed 
that the torch remained stationary, and when he went over to investigate 
found that his wife had been carried off by a monstrous man..... 1 

After restoring all the people to life the girls returned to their lodge, 
which was connected with the village by means of two ‘‘telephone” 
cords, a black cord that they pulled when they needed water and a red 
one that they pulled for salmon. Some time later they pulled thes 
cords, and meeting with no response, went out again to see what was the 
matter. Everything appeared to be as usual in the village, but all the 
inhabitants had mysteriously disappeared. As they walked from house 
to house one girl picked up the limb of a wild crab-apple and placed it in 
her bosom; another a white stone; the third a flint, and the fourth some 
mucus from her nose. Soon afterwards each girl had a child, and 
named it from the object she had placed in her bosom. ‘Three of the 
children, Mucus (Nuhl), Crab-Apple (Sranmiliks), and Whetstone 
(Tsekas), were boys, the fourth child, Flint (Retanegisto: She-who-has- 
many-flints-inside-her-little-bear-skin-blanket), a girl. 

The children grew very quickly, and soon began to play around the 
village. One day a swan’s feather tipped with red floated down from the 
sky, and when Mucus placed it on his head, it carried him up into the 
air. Whetstone caught hold of him and, like a heavy rock, sought to 
hold him down; but the feather lifted up both children. Crab-Apple, 
walking round and round them, took root all over the ground, and 
caught hold of Whetstone. The feather could not uproot him, but 
remained tense. Then the girl, Flint, climbed over her three brothers 
and cut the air above the feather with her flint knife. All four children 
fell to the ground, and with them the bones of all the villagers who had 
disappeared. Flint restored them all to life, and the four children went 
forth to slay the monsters that in those days preyed upon mankind. 

Near Moricetown they met three little girls, granddaughters of a big 
groundhog woman who was destroying the people. Whetstone, whose 
other name was Eater (Yok), swallowed them. The groundhog woman 
said to them when they entered, ‘““‘Have you seen my grandchildren?” 
“Yes, Eater swallowed them,” said Mucus. Then the door and the 
smoke-hole of the house began to close on them. Whetstone vomited 
the three girls, who were unharmed, and Flint killed the groundhog wom- 
an with her flint knife. 

1 The story continues as in “Origin of the Crest Kaigyet,’’ No. 44, except 
that four girls secluded in a lodge slay the cannibal child. Then follows the 
legend of ‘The Magic Feather and the Four Culture Heroes,” No. 5, but the 
version differs sufficiently to be worth recording as above. 
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Beyond Moricetown they came upon a woman, Hakollemanon, who 
killed visitors as they left her house with her two forearms, which were 
sharp like knives. The children entered, and when Mucus turned to go 
out, she chopped him with her arms. Falling, he changed to mucus. 
Crab-Apple then went out, and as she chopped him, he fell as an axe- 
handle. Next Whetstone turned to leave and at her blows fell as a stone; 
but he broke the woman’s arms. Then the girl Flint threw her weapon, 
killed the woman and restored her brothers to life. 

Farther on they discovered a man fishing. Mucus approached him 
and said, ‘‘What are you trying to catch?” “‘Iam going to catch Mucus 
when he comes along,’’ the man said as he seized the boy and threw him 
into the river. Mucus quietly floated ashore. Twice again the man 
threw him in, and each time the boy floated ashore unharmed. Then 
the man turned and entered his house, at the back of which hung a 
huge knife. Mucus followed him. The man threw him against the knife, 
but only mucus fell to the ground. Crab-Apple entered, and when 
thrown against the knife, fell as an axe-handle. Whetstone similarly 
became a stone, but its impact broke the knife. Last ofall the girl, Flint, 
entered, killed the man and restored her brothers. 

Near Smithers the children met two huge snakes, which, at a shout 
from Mucus, rolled down the hill and attacked them. The three boys 
transformed themselves as before and the girl killed the snakes. 

Next they encountered, near Aldermere, a monstrous grizzly that 
killed everyone who stooped down to drink from the river. After it had 
slain the three boys, the girl killed it with her flint and revived her 
brothers. 

At Long Lake the boys, under the leadership of Mucus, broke the 
dam of a dangerous beaver, which killed them one after another until 
it in turn fell dead under the girl’s flint. You can see the beaver to this 
day, in the form of a stone. 

The children then returned to Moricetown and descended the river 
towards Gitseyukla. Under a big mountain called Tsetchut they en- 
countered a woman named Kwanitcho (Big-adolescent-girl), who had 
come from the Nass river. She terrified them so much that they leaped 
down a bank and changed to stones. The woman too changed into a 
stone, and one may see them there now, four stones in a row and a stone 
behind. The place is called Nuhl hatiltse, Whetstone’s-seat. 


46. ORIGIN OF THE CREST WHALE 
Hagwilgate 
The wife of a certain chief went out with her husband’s slave to gather 
cedar-bark. The slave left her for a short time, and while he was absent 
a wolverine killed the woman, clothed itself in her skin, and ate up all 
the food she had carried with her. Neither the slave nor the other people 
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recognized the fictitious wife when they returned to the village. That 
night there disappeared many fish that had been hung up to dry in the 
chief’s house, and the next night every fish along one side of the house 
vanished, no one knew whither. The chief’s son determined to solve the 
mystery, and collected a pile of shavings beside his bed. In the middle of 
the night he heard what sounded like a dog leaping up at the fish, and 
lit his shavings. Crouched on the platform below the ceiling was a 
woman, seemingly his mother, who was greedily devouring the fish, 
The young man was deeply mortified. Extinguishing the blaze he lay 
down again, and remained in his bed all the next day, speaking to no one. 

Two days later he called all the women of the village and said to them, 
“Make me a marten skin blanket with pockets, and fill the pockets with 
manto.”’ As soon as the blanket was ready he entered his canoe and 
started down the river. His cousin said to him, ‘Let me go with you. 
If you die I will die too.’”’ So they travelled down the river together. 

They came to a waterfall, where a girl called to them from the bank, 
‘“‘Come here.’’ When they put in to the shore, she said to the chief's son, 
“I know why you are travelling, for I have already leaped inside your 
mother’s body.’’ ‘“‘What do you mean?” the young man asked. “If 
you tell me what you know you may take my cousin for your husband.” 
“T will take him gladly,” she answered. ‘‘A wolverine killed your mother, 
put on her skin and left her body under a tree.” 

The girl was really a little mouse. The young man stayed with her 
for a while, and his cousin married her. She felled a big spruce tree and 
trimmed off all its branches three feet from the trunk to make a ladder. 
Then she dropped its butt over the waterfall and said to the chief's son, 
“A beautiful girl wants to marry you and by her thoughts has caused 
you to descend the river. Go down this ladder into the water, which 
will vanish as soon as it covers your head. Descend to the bottom and 
wait beside a little spring where she draws her water. Two slaves will be 
attending her. As she approaches take out this little bird-skin and 
change into a bird.” 

The youth descended into the water and sat down beside the spring. 
He waited but a short time when a beautiful maiden approached, 
accompanied by two slave girls, one of whom was lame. When they sat 
down beside the spring, the youth changed into a bird and fluttered near 
them. They tried to capture it, and at last the lame girl caught it ina 
snare made from her hair. As soon as she gave the bird to her mistress, 
it changed into a young man again. The girl recognized him immediately 
and said, ‘“‘I have been thinking about you, and my thoughts made you 
descend the river.’’ Then he won the good-will of the slave girls by 
giving them each a fragment of manto, whose sweetness made them 
exclaim, ‘“‘Fortune favours you.”’ 

They left him just outside their village, after the maiden had pointed 
out her home. Her father, who was the chief, had built his house in the 
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middle of the village and erected a huge totem-pole in front of it. He 
kept his daughter in an upper room guarded by four slaves, two at the 
foot of the ladder and two at the door. The girl explained all this to the 
young man and arranged that he should steal into her room during the 
night. 

In the middle of the night the youth rose from his hiding-place and 
stole through the door. The two slaves who guarded it stretched out 
their hands to seize him, but fell back when he pushed some manto into 
their mouths and murmured, ‘‘Fortune favours you.”’ He placated in 
the same way the slaves who guarded the ladder, and, climbing up, joined 
the waiting girl in the room above. 

Her father discovered them at daylight, and after thrashing the four 
slaves, called the young people down to a bridal feast. While they were 
eating, an unsuccessful suitor entered the house and wanted to fight the 
bridegroom, but the young man easily overcame him by forcing some 
manto into his mouth. He treated three other suitors in the same way. 
Then many slaves flocked to the house, in the hope of sharing in the feast. 
The girl’s father threw open the house to the entire village, and seated 
the young couple in the place of honor against the back wall. When 
the house was filled with people the bridegroom closed the door, opened 
up his blanket and threw his manto into their mouths. Its sweetness 
knocked them down, and they exclaimed, ‘‘Fortune favours you.”’ The 
whole village rejoiced at his marriage. 

Some time afterwards his father-in-law made a very large canoe 
which he named Waws’ canoe, and painted along each side figures 
representing the young man’s face. He filled the canoe with food and 
said to his daughter, ‘‘Lay vour husband in the bottom and cover him 
over, then take these two little bags and sweep them along the sides of 
the boat. The faces along its sides will sing and raise the canoe to the 
surface of the water.”’ 

His daughter obeyed his commands and rose to the surface of the 
water with her husband. There they took on board his cousin and the 
mouse girl, and sped towards the young man’s home. The wolverine 
woman saw them approaching and went to meet them, with a slave 
woman attending her on each side. She feigned great gladness when 
she recognized the young man,and shouted, ‘‘My son is returning home;”’ 
but the canoe became like a fish and bit her so that she died. Then the 
mouse girl leaped out, drew off the wolverine woman’s skin, and running 
into the woods, drew it over the body of the young man’s, real mother, 
who came to life again and entered her house. The canoe, as soon as it 
Was unloaded, swallowed the wolverine woman and sped of its own 
accord to its home at the bottom of the water. 

The next day the two cousins and their brides gave a great feast. 
Although the mouse girl had brought only two little bags, the food they 
contained so multiplied as to exceed all that Waws’ daughter had brought. 
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Her rival was greatly mortified, and when the potlatch ended, she went 
down to the river and wept. Then the canoe appeared again, and she 
summoned her husband to embark with her. They dropped his cousin 
and the mouse girl at the waterfall and returned to her father’s home. 
Soon afterwards, however, they all returned to the young man’s village 
and held another potlatch. 

For a long time they were very happy. Then one day the young man 
wandered off and courted another girl. His wife at home was conscious 
of his misconduct, and wept three days and nights without ceasing, 
despite all the promises of her remorseful husband. He lay beside her, 
sleepless also; but on the third night he was overtaken with weariness 
and closed his eyes for a few minutes. Then the canoe appeared with its 
singing faces, his wife leaped in and sped down the river. 

The young man wept bitterly and would not leave his house. Then 
the mouse girl visited him and said, ‘‘Go down the river again as you did 
before. I will go with you.’’ So with the mouse girl and her husband 
he paddled down the river to the waterfall. There she said to him, ‘‘Your 
wife is angry with you, and Waws’ canoe will certainly kill you if you 
descend to her village.’’ “I do not care,’’ he answered. ‘‘I am content 


to die.’’ ‘‘Go then,”’ she said. “But when you reach the village be sure 
to enter your wife’s house immediately. After a time someone will order 
you to give food to the canoe and it will kill you, for it is like a big fish. 
We shall know when that happens, for it will rain heavily and the 
river will overflow its banks. But ask your wife to hold the mouth of the 
canoe when you offer it the food. Then it will kill, but not swallow you; 
and later, when the canoe ascends to the surface, I will take out your 
body and carry it to your home.” 

The young man then descended a ladder the girl made for him, and 
went to his wife’s house. She received him gladly, and lived happily 


‘ 


with him for a long time. Then one day someone said to him, “‘Go and 
feed Waws’ canoe.”’ He refused, saying, ‘It will kill me if I feed it.” 
Afterwards, however, his wife said to him, ‘‘Let us both go and feed it. 
If it kills you I will die also.’’ As they went down to the canoe he said 
to her, ‘‘If it kills me, embark and go up to my home. If I do not return 
to vou after a little while you may come back.”’ 

So they went down to the canoe together, but as he offered it food 
the canoe opened its mouth and killed him. The mouse girl knew im- 
mediately, and said to her husband, ‘‘Your cousin is dead.’’ The river 
mounted higher and higher, and at last the canoe appeared bearing 
Waws’ daughter and her dead husband. The mouse girl and her husband 
went on board, and the canoe sped on to the village. There they lifted 
out the young man’s body, but when Waws’ daughter attempted to step 
ashore the mouse girl pushed her against the mouth of the canoe, which 
killed her also. Since it could no longer return to its home, the mouse 
girl said, ‘‘Anyone who wishes may have this canoe;”’ and the chief, the 
dead youth’s father, took possession of it. 
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The villagers raised a huge pyre and burned the bodies of the young 
man and his wife. The mouse girl then warned them that Waws and 
Nehl, the two chiefs of the whales, would attack them with a large army. 
Not long afterwards what appeared to be a great fire came up the river, 
skimming along the surface of the water. Most of the villagers fled, but 
Waws and Nehl killed all who remained and carried away the bones of 
Waws’ daughter in the big canoe. The survivors then returned to their 
village. 

The chief now ordered his people to make a new canoe exactly like 
Waws’, with painted faces along its sides. ‘“The other canoe which killed 
my son,” he said, ‘“‘belonged to Waws, so hereafter Waws shall be my 
personal crest. This mouse girl recovered my son’s body, so she shall be 
my daughter. She may spoil whatever she wishes and no one shall harm 
her. Whenever you see a mouse, ask it for what you want and it will 
help you.””’ Hence today many mice live in the Indians’ houses un- 
molested, although they spoil much food. One man in this same village 
did kill a mouse because it spoiled his food, and afterwards an army of 
mice killed all the people and ate their bodies. That is the reason that 
mice still search out dead bodies and eat them. 

A clan in the Laksamshu phratry adopted nehl, whale, as its crest at 
the same time as the chief in the Gidamdanyu phratry adopted for 
himself the crest Waws. 


47. ORIGIN OF CREAKING TREES AND OF CERTAIN CRESTS 
Hagwilgate 

Enemies killed all the people of a certain village, leaving only one 
survivor, a woman, who fled to a hillside to weep. Her tears fell to the 
ground and became a man’s eyes, which she rubbed on her bosom. Soon 
she found herself pregnant and gave birth to a son. When he was a year 
ot two old she visited the hillside again to weep, and received a second 
son in the same way. In the same manner, too, she received a girl, who 
was lame from birth. Then a man visited her and said, ‘“These are really 
my children. I gave them to you because you were desolate and sad. 
Give the boys these two balls to play with.” 

The man went away, but some time afterwards he visited her again 
when she was sitting on the hillside and said, ‘‘Let your children have 
whatever they want to play with. But tomorrow you must bring them 
here to me.’’ When he met them the next day he produced a box, which 
he asked the boys to open. They tried for a long time, and failed; but 
when their lame sister merely touched it with her hand, the cover flew 
off, and the man exclaimed, ‘‘Hereafter persons who are lame shall be 
very clever.’’ Inside the box were two arrows and a small shovel. He 
gave the shovel to the girl, and to each of the boys an arrow, telling them 
to shoot at a distant mountain. Their shafts flew together, singing, ‘‘Let 
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it burst.’’ The elder boy’s struck the top of the mountain, the younger 
boy’s the bottom with a noise like thunder, and the mountain burst 
asunder. ‘“‘You boys are strong enough now,” said their father. ‘To. 
morrow I will build a house for you, so don’t go outside until the after. 
noon. This box will stay here till the house is built, when you must place 
it inside. Sooner or later your enemies will attack you, and I shall watch 
above the house to see what you do.” 

All the next morning the mother and her children remained indoors, 
When they looked out in the afternoon they saw a large house newly 
built for them, so they went out to the hillside, recovered the box, and 
carried it inside. 

Some time afterwards an army of enemies attacked them. All the 
people took shelter in the house while the two boys sallied out and 
launched their arrows, one above their enemies, the other below, saying, 
“Let it burst.’”” The arrows sped through the bodies of their foes and 
returned to their owners, sparing only one man to carry home the news. 
The survivor mustered another force, which met with the same fate; and 
the same fate befell also a third host that came against the boys. 

Now their father sent word to the mother that he wished to see his 
children again, and she led them out to the hillside. When he met them 
he said, ‘“You have now slain all your old enemies; but a woman who 
lives inside a mountain will attack you. She removes her clothes, and 
everything that sees her dies. Sit down when she approaches you and 
let the boys shoot their arrows at her. If you stand up she will kill 
you.” Everything happened as he had foretold. The mountain woman 
approached them, but the boys’ arrows burst her asunder before she 
could remove her clothes. 

Again their father warned them, ‘‘Gyedamskanish, a mountain man, 
will come against you. He has a big eye like burning fire, and when he 
pulls his hair out to each side, it kills everything he sees.’’ Then Gye- 
damskanish came, but before he could pull out his hair the boys shot 
at him and killed him. Today Gyedamskanish is a crest in the Laksilyu 
phratry. 

Now their father said to them, ‘“‘No more human beings will come 
against you, but at high water the chief of the whales will attack your 
house. Close it up tightly, and let your sister guard it. Then when he 
strikes the house he will die.’ 

At high water all the people entered the house and closed it tightly. 
Wherever it leaked the girl struck the place with her shovel and prevented 
the water from entering. The chief of the whales struck it, but it stood 
firm. Then the water subsided, leaving many dead whales around the 
house. The boys cut holes in their dorsal fins and poured water into them, 
when the whales came to life again and returned to the water. But in the 
fin of the last whale they inserted a little red cedar-bark. 

Safe now from further enemies they obeyed their father’s command 
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and travelled along the bank of a river towards the salt water. They 
passed through villages inhabited by weeping old men and women, who 
told them that two boys and a girl had killed all the active men. ‘“‘We 
killed them,” the boys answered, ‘‘because they killed all our mother’s 
people. We have received power from our father, who is not a mortal 
man, but a being from above.” 

Travelling on, they reached at last a big village in which the people 
were making a great tumult. Seeing a big man named Satsan on its 
outskirts splitting a tree-trunk with a copper wedge, the boys prayed, 
“May he break his wedge.”’ The wedge broke, and Satsan began to weep, 
saying, ‘“Now the chief will punish me. I wish those three children, Let- 
it-burst, would come and mend my wedge.” Then the children approached 
him and said, ‘‘Why are you splitting this tree? And why is there so 
much noise in the village? If you tell us truly we will mend your wedge.” 
“The chief of the whales attacked a certain house with his army,” Satsan 
answered, ‘‘and his army all perished. Then two boys and a girl made 
holes in the backs of the whales and restored them to life. But in the 
back of the last whale they put red cedar-bark, and now all the whales 
want the same decoration. That is why I am cutting this tree.’ The 
children then repaired his wedge and moved away towards the village. 
As they were leaving, Satsan added, “‘If you visit the whales they will 
want other things beside red cedar-bark. I will go with you.” So the 
children accompanied Satsan to his house. It was from this episode that 
a clan in the Laksamshu phratry obtained the crest whale (nehl). 

The father now visited the mother for the last time and said, “‘I am 
going to take the children to my home in the sky. Since you are human, 
you must close your eyes; but they may keep theirs open.’’ He mounted 
with his wife and children towards the sky, but had ascended only a 
short distance when the woman opened her eyes and caused him to drop 
back to earth again. Three times he attempted in vain to ascend with 
her, then, discouraged, he pulled a limb from a tree and shoved her in 
the gaping hole. Bidding her laugh whenever the wind blew, he departed 
with his children into the sky. So now we hear the laughter of the 
creaking branches in the wind, and a woman in the Laksilyu phratry 
has the name and crest Dechankek, Branches-that-scrape-against-each- 
other-and-creak. 


48. ORIGIN OF THE CREST ANTLER CLUB 
Hagwilgate 


Long ago the sister of a Hagwilgate Indian, Kanaumadam, lived 
with her husband and children at Kispiox. During the winter a party of 
Witseni Indians from the Nass river marched overland to attack the 
Kispiox people. They camped in the woods a short distance from the 
village, and one of their warriors, wearing a large wooden mask, pushed 
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aside with his head the curtain door of each house and counted all its 
inmates. The Kispiox people laughed at him, thinking he was one of 
themselves joking; but about midnight the whole force from Nass river 
attacked them and slew every man, woman and child. When day broke 
their chief ordered the bodies of Kanaumadam’s sister and her children 
to be thrown into a hole and a great fire to be built over them. ‘‘We 
will roast them like wild roots,’’ he said. Then they plundered all the 
houses and returned to their home. 

When Kanaumadam heard what had happened he made aheavy club 
of antler, and attached it to his wrist with a cord, saying, ‘‘By and by my 
club will eat the Witseni.’’ Two years later word reached the people of 
Hagwilgate that the Witseni chief and ten of his men were trading at 
Kitsiyukla. Kanaumadam armed himself with his club and with a seven 
foot lance, and at the head of a band of warriors set out to attack them. 
It was early winter, but the river was open and they travelled so fast 
in their canoe that they reached Kitsiyukla in time to intercept the Nass 
Indians as they paddled across. Kanaumadam checked their canoe with 
his lance, capsized all its occupants, and struck them on the head, 
one after another, as they struggled in the icy water. Only one man 
reached the shore, and he froze to death a few hours later. Kanaumadam 
then adopted ‘‘antler club” as his personal crest, and it has descended 
in his family to the present day, being now claimed by a Hagwilgate 
Indian named Medi-k. 


49. WAR WITH KITAMAT AND THE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN CRESTS 
Hagwilgate 


A Moricetown chief named Kwi:s was hunting with his two wives and 
a number of followers at a place called Huyeni, on the borders of Kitamat 
territory, hoping to secure enough meat to give a potlatch. After they 
had killed a large number of goats and dried the meat, Kwi-s turned back 
to his home. But one of his wives said to her son, ‘“Try to kill some more 
goats, for your father will need far more meat than we have now when 
he gives his potlatch.’’ The boy and several other hunters climbed a 
large mountain in the vicinity and killed several more goats; but as they 
were descending, they encountered a large party of Kitamat Indians, 
who resented their success and killed them. 

Kwi's resolved to avenge them. Aided by all the people of Moricetown, 
he gathered in two years enough food and other goods for a large pot- 
latch, to which he invited Carriers from Fraser Lake, Babine and other 
places. During the potlatch he presented them with many furs and 
enlisted their support for an attack on his enemies. Then at the head of 
a large war-party he marched overland to the territory of the Kitamat 
Indians. 

As they were marching along they came to a river, where Kwis’ com- 
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panions held him under the water until he was nearly drowned in order 
that he might foresee their success or failure. Farther on they discovered 
aglacier, and on the mountain top from which it flowed they noticed a 
frog. Kwi:s here took a second name, Kanau Imshion, the-frog-that- 
lives-at-the-head-of-a-glacier. On the far side of this mountain they 
surrounded four mountain goats and tried to capture them with their 
hands; but the goats escaped. Continuing their march they encountered, 
next, an enormous grizzly, which Kwi-s killed and skinned without 
cutting off the paws, and lined the inner surface of the skin with flat 
pebbles to make an impenetrable coat of armour. Finally the war-party 
reached Kitamat river and hid in the woods opposite a village of their 
enemies. 

That night two of the Carriers swam across the river and stole all the 
Kitamat canoes. The warriors embarked in them and paddled over, 
but Kwi-s, clad in his armour, upset his canoe and swam to shore. There 
he mustered his force and advanced on the village, whose inhabitants 
were all asleep except the inmates of one house where some young men 
were gambling. Clad in his dripping bear-skin, Kwi's leaped into this 
house, extinguished the fire, and killed all the inmates while his com- 
panions attacked the other houses. The Carriers killed all the Kitamat 
Indians without losing a man, and looted the village. 

In one house a warrior found the skin of a weasel. He held it up and 
shouted, ‘“Who wants to take this as his crest?’’ One of Kwi's’ sons, 
whose mother belonged to the Gidamdanyu phratry, said, “I do;’’ and 
another son, whose mother belonged to the Laksamshu phratry, shouted 
at the same time, ‘‘I.’’ While they were both struggling to get possession 
of it, Kwi-s went up to them and said, “‘I’ll settle this matter. You 
(pointing to the Gidamdanyu youth) shall have the entire skin of a 
weasel as your crest; and you (pointing to the Laksamshu youth) shall 
use as your crest the front half of the weasel joined to the blue neck of 
the duck.’”” So now these objects are clan crests in their respective 
phratries. 

In other houses the Carriers found an old beaver hide and the skin 
of an eagle, and they said, laughing, ‘‘Let Kwi-s himself take these as 
his crests.’’ So now beaver and eagle are crests in the Tsayu phratry. It 
was at this time, too, that the Laksamshu phratry acquired another 


crest, whale. 


50. ORIGIN OF SPECIAL CLAN HATS, LEGGINGS AND RATTLES 
Hagwilgate 
One autumn a poor old man, who lived with his wife in a miserable 
house on the outskirts of a village, went out to cut firewood, and found 
beside the trail a large, dry tree that someone had chopped nearly in 
two, but abandoned because the wood seemed useless. The old man 
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hacked at the trunk with his stone axe, chanting, ‘‘wisedeksemsy,” 
mix-and-eat-hemlock-bark, hot-fat-and-snow, meaning that before long 
he would be eating this luxury in his house. A villager passing along 
the trail laughed at him and said, ‘‘You are too old to cut down that big 
tree.”” The old man, however, kept chopping until the tree fell, and 
in falling, broke in two. In its hollow trunk he found a box, which he 
drew out and opened, discovering a hat (amale) symbolical of a clan 
crest, a small rattle, leggings and many moose-skins. The old man 
quickly replaced the lid, covered the box with some wrappings and 
concealed it in his house. Then he cut up the tree and carried home all 
the wood and bark until his house was completely filled. 

Hardly had he finished when snow began to fall, and fell so steadily 
that it nearly buried the village and prevented the people from gathering 
firewood. The old man, however, had more wood than he needed, and 
sold some of it for moose-skin blankets. Yet he was unable to supply all 
the villagers, many of whom perished from the cold. The survivors then 
abandoned the place and departed on snowshoes. To their amazement 
they found that it was only around their village the snow lay deep; 
a short distance away there was hardly any. 

When spring came the old man and his wife went down to the salt 
water to catch oolakan. He caught so many, and extracted so much oil 
from them, that he was able to sell some for moose-skins when he returned 
to his home. He then decided to give a potlatch. When the news spread 
among the surrounding villages a big crowd of people gathered at his 
house to mock him, for they did not know about his newly-acquired 
wealth and thought that he was far too poor to give a potlatch. Great 
was their astonishment, therefore, when they saw the immense pile of 
moose-skins and the numerous boxes of oolakan oil he set out on the 
floor of his house; and their astonishment was greater still when he 
danced in their midst, wearing the wonderful hat and leggings, and 
shaking his rattle. After the potlatch ended, some of his guests made 
hats, leggings and rattles for themselves. 


51. ORIGIN OF THE CRESTS GUXLET AND KANOTS 
Hagwilgate 


(a) Enemies, possibly Sekani, killed all the people of Mosquito Flat 
except one woman, who wandered into the woods, weeping, to find 
shelter. She scraped a hole in the ground under a large tree, and about 
two feet below the surface came upon the head of a man who had very 
long hair and wore a hat made from the claws of a grizzly. Digging 
deeper, she found the body upright in the ground, stiff and motionless. 
She pulled the man out, and worked his legs and arms to teach him the 
use of them, taught him to bend them, taught him also to work his jaw 
so that he could eat. Finally he became like other men, married her and 
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built a house. In front of it he erected a pole about fifteen feet high 
and placed on its summit a raven to keep watch. 

Early one morning the raven called ka ka ka, and the woman said to 
her husband, ‘““The raven is cawing. I think some enemies must be going 
to attack us.’’ The same day a host of enemies surrounded the house, 
but the man, Guxlet, swung his arm towards them and slew them all 
except one man, whom he spared to report their fate. Guxlet and his 
wife then threw all the corpses into the river. 

A year later the raven cawed again, and Guxlet said, “‘Someone is 
coming.” That day another host came against them. He slew them in 
the same manner, sparing only one man. Thereafter their enemies 
feared to attack them. 

Since Guxlet came out of the ground, the owner of this crest dramatizes 
it by pretending to be burned in a fire and rising out of the ground after 
the ashes cool. 

(b) A woman found Guxlet in the ground at Mosquito Flat and married 
him. Later a host of enemies attacked the village; but Guxlet took a 
bone that was red at one end, black at the other, and waved it towards 
them. When he waved tke red end the attackers threw up blood, and 
when he waved the black end a black liquid oozed from their mouths. 
So they perished. Thus he killed every enemy who attacked the village. 

At last their enemies embarked a number of adolescent girls in canoes 
and sent them up the Bulkley river towards Mosquito Flat. The girls 
shouted waw waw, as they approached the village. When Guxlet waved 
the red end of his bone towards them, the canoes began to sink; but 
they rose to the surface again as the girls maintained their cry. Closer 
and closer they came to the village. Guxlet waved his bone again, but 
this time blood shot out of his weapon and killed him. 

The party of girls was called Kanots. When the owner of the crest 

dramatizes the story he dresses in his finest clothes and walks among 
the people, who first fall down crying e e, then rise and clap their hands 
to shouts of waw waw waw. 
(c) A war-party once attacked a village, probably Mosquito Flat, and 
killed all the inhabitants except one girl, who fled into the woods. She 
stopped under some trees to dig a hole for a camp, and as she dug, came 
upon the head of a man who was standing upright under the surface of 
the ground. She extricated him, and taught him to walk and talk as 
she did, for at first he knew nothing. Later, she led her strange husband 
to her old home. 

The village, of course, was deserted. He said to her, “Why are there 
no inhabitants ?’’ and she answered, ‘‘Enemies came and killed them all.” 

One day her husband cut down two saskatoon bushes, warmed their 
stems so that he could remove the bark and made two arrows, which he 
placed one inside each of his leggings. ‘‘Where are the enemies who 
killed your people?’’ he asked his wife. She said, ‘“They came from 
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somewhere down the river.’”’ He left her at home and travelled down 
the river until he reached a large village, where he sat down inside the 
house of the chief and watched the women cooking salmon. Many of 
the inhabitants of the village crowded in when they heard of his presence. 
He thought they were going to kill him, and drew out his arrows, which 
flew from his hands and transfixed first the people in the house, then 
the other inhabitants of the village. Having done their work they returned 
to his hands and were restored to his leggings. The man then hurried 
home, killed a raven and fastened its skin on the end of a pole above his 
house. 

In the morning the skin of the raven called ka ka ka, and the man 
said to his wife, ‘“There are people coming. Go and tell them that your 
husband will meet them presently.”” Outside she found a war-party 
and called to it, ‘“My husband will come out presently.’’ Then her husband 
went out, stamped on the ground and held out his arrows, which trans- 
fixed all their enemies and returned to their owner. 

After this they lived undisturbed for a long time. But one morning 
the raven called again, ‘‘kak kak. A big war-party is coming to attack 
you.” The man thought that it was lying and kicked the pole, but the 
raven spceke the truth, for an army led by two wolves was approaching 
his house. He stamped, and they sank into the ground a little; he 
stamped again, and again, and they disappeared from sight, drowned in 
the earth. 

Again they lived undisturbed for a long time. Then once more the 
raven called, ‘‘kak kak. A stronger army still is coming to attack you.” 
Two enormous frogs approached his house. He stamped on the ground, 
and it shook like water under a gale of wind. The frogs vanished below 
its surface and were drowned. 

Now the man said, ‘‘I am killing too many people. Let us invite all 
our enemies to a feast and make peace.’ So his enemies came and 
feasted with him. After the feast they settled down beside his house and 
built a village. 


52. ORIGIN OF THE CREST WOODPECKER 
Hagwilgate 


The wife of a certain chief went out each day to pick berries, but always 
returned with her box empty. Her husband asked his slave, ‘“Why is it 
that my wife never brings back any berries?’’ And his slave answered, 
“‘She goes to a big tree that has a hole in it and beats it with a stick. 
Then a pileated woodpecker that lives in the hole changes to a man and 
stays with her all day.” 

Accompanied by his nephews the chief himself went to the tree. Lying 
at its base, half hidden among the leaves, he struck it with a stick while 
his nephews hid in the bushes. As the man descended the tree, the chief 
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caught hold of him and held him prisoner until his nephews came up and 
killed him. Then they took his blanket, filled their boxes with berries, 
and returned home. 

A sapsucker now flew on top of the chief’s house and called, ‘‘Give 
me my cousin’s blanket. If you refuse, I will kindle a great fire that 
will burn up your village.’’ The chief admired the blanket so much that 
he refused to give it up. The bird said again, “If you don’t restore me 
the blanket, I will kindle a great fire;”’ and even while it spoke a column 
of smoke rose from the side of a neighbouring mountain. As the fire 
approached the village, the bird said, ‘‘If you give me back the blanket 
| will call the rain to extinguish the fire;’’ but the chief inside the house 
wrapped the garment more tightly round his shoulders. Not until the 
fire had reached the outskirts of the village and was threatening the 
nearest house did the chief roll the blanket into a bundle and throw it to 
the bird. The sapsucker caught it and called, ‘‘Rain, rain.”’ Immediately 
a heavy torrent of rain extinguished the fire, although the ground around 
the village was burned far beneath the surface. Even today you may 
see some of the wood that was burned to charcoal by this fire. 

After this incident the chief adopted the pileated woodpecker as his 
crest. Ever since it has been the crest of the third chief in the Gilserhyu 


phratry. 


53. ORIGIN OF PERSONAL CREST GRIZZLY BEAR 
Fort Fraser 


A war-party from the salt water, after raiding and killing some of the 
western Carriers, turned back towards the coast. Two Carriers followed 
and joined it unrecognized, Daat and Hagaskiz. Every evening after 
they had pitched their camp, the coast people danced in a circle and 
passed from hand to hand their victims’ scalps impaled on sticks. Daat, 
stricken with grief when handed his mother’s scalp, could dance only 
half way round the circle; but the stouter-hearted Hagaskiz danced the 
full circuit with his father’s scalp. 

The party disbanded at the coast, and the two Carriers remained in 
one of their villages for a year. Hagaskiz even took a wife. But after 
a year they returned to Stellaco, on Fraser Lake, and mustered a war- 
party to punish the coast Indians. ‘The actual commander of the party 
vas a nobleman of Eutsuk Lake named Nekonaschas. 

When the party reached a certain river, they held Nekonaschas under 
the water for several seconds, according to the usual custom, in order 

t he might divine the future. When he recovered consciousness he 
announced that a multitude of nuts on a mountain ahead of them would 
bar their passage. The Indians then threw into the water another 
warrior, who announced that a barrier of fireweed would prevent their 
passage. They travelled on till they reached a mountain strewn with 
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enormous boulders where one man fell among the rocks. ““This mug 
be the place Nekonaschas meant when he foretold a multitude of nuts,” 
they said; and they skirted round the base of the mountain. Farthe; 
on they came to a forest of devil’s club, which grievously lacerated q 
warrior who was knocked down on the trail; and they said, ‘‘Surely this 
is the barrier of fireweed.’”’ However, they pushed on, and killed q 
grizzly bear, from whose skin Nekonaschas made a coat of mail. At 
last they reached the coast. 

Now during the absence of Daat and Hagaskiz the coast people had 
moved their village to an island a short distance from the shore. They built 
their houses along one side of the island, and set up a robin on the opposite 
side to warn them if enemies approached. Daat and Hagaskiz swam over 
to the island to steal a canoe, and had almost landed when Daat’s lame 
foot (Daat, lame) made a splash on the surface of the water. The robin 
immediately called outa warning, and the villagers ran down to their 
canoes; but the two Carriers changed to frogs and hid. The coast people 
searched around for a time, but finding nothing, returned inside their 
houses. Then the two Carriers changed into human beings again, and 
Daat killed the robin. 

Three-fourths of the Carrier force crossed to the island in the canoe 
their scouts brought back, and concealed themselves in the woods. The 
remainder hid on the coast while Nekonaschas, clad in his grizzly bear 
armour, imitated the actions of a grizzly along the bank of a stream 
exactly opposite the island. When the villagers sighted him some of 
their young men, armed with bows and arrows, entered a canoe and 
followed him with their dogs into the woods, where the Carriers surround- 
ed and killed them. The unharmed dogs then continued to bark so 
loudly that the villagers sent over another canoe-load of hunters to see 
what had happened. They too were killed, and others after them, until 
the village was drained of most of its warriors. Then the Carriers who 
had concealed themselves on the island attacked the houses and killed 
the remainder of the inhabitants. 

After the battle the Carriers drew up a large canoe beside the village 
and mixed in it berries, grease and water to make a kind of jam. But 
Nekonaschas, still clad in his grizzly bear skin, leaped into the canoe 
and spoiled the food. 

Nekonaschas assumed the title Atnay at the close of this expedition, 
and adopted grizzly bear as his personal crest. One of his descendants 
who inherited the title transferred the crest to a close friend who be- 
longed to the same phratry, and a great-nephew of this friend living at 
Hagwilgate claims it today. 
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54. ORIGIN OF FIRE AND OF THE CREST FOX 
Hagwilgate 


Once grizzly alone possessed fire, which fox, wolf and muskrat plotted 
to steal from him. First fox lit a torch from grizzly’s fire and ran away 
with it; but grizzly pursued him and recovered it. Then wolf lit a torch, 
and grizzly recovered that also. Finally muskrat lit a torch, and when 
grizzly pursued him, sheltered it under his skin and leaped into the 
water. Grizzly leaped into the water after him, but muskrat kept diving 
until he reached the opposite shore. There he threw his torch into the 
bushes and shouted, ‘‘Catch fire.’’ All the trees caught fire and grizzly 
could not extinguish them. Thus man obtained fire. From this legend, too, 
a nobleman in the Gidamdanyu phratry adopted the crest Fox. 


55. ORIGIN OF THE CREST WAR-CHIEF 
Hagwilgate 


Long ago the western Carriers, the Hwitsowitten, led by a chief of 
the Gidamdanyu phratry, fought the Carriers of Fraser Lake not far 
from Canyon Creek. There were few casualties from the battle, but 
the leader of the western Carriers adopted war-chief as his personal crest. 


56. ORIGIN OF THE CREST MARTEN 
Hagwilgate 


Two brothers went up a mountain in order to become medicine-men. 
When they reached the summit, the elder tied his younger brother to a 
tree. Then the water rose, and the elder brother entered it and dis- 
appeared. On the bottom he found many holes into which he leaped, 
one after another, until he emerged at the same place as he had entered. 
While he was absent, however, a marten had eaten his younger brother. 
The elder youth, who was now a medicine-man, gathered his bones and 
leaped around them as he had leaped into the holes at the bottom of the 
water. His brother came to life, and from this experience became a 
medicine-man also. They took the names of Kwi:s Kwisten, He-who- 
went-down-to-the-bottom-of-the-water, and Sillillat, Marten-ate-him. 
Thus marten became a crest in the Gilserhyu phratry. 


57. ORIGIN OF THE CREST OWL 
Hagwilgate 
An owl once carried off the son of a Moricetown woman who belonged 
to the Laksamshu phratry. The people heard the boy crying under the 
ground, and dug down until they uncovered his head. Owl then carried 
him off and buried him in another place, where the people dug again in 
answer to his cries. This happened many times, until the ground behind 
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Moricetown became pitted with holes which even today are two or three 
feet deep. What happened finally the Indians seem not to remember, 
but it was from this incident that a clan in the Laksamshu phratry 
adopted owl as its crest. 


58. ORIGIN OF THE CREST MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Hagwilgate 


Under the water in the lower reaches of the Skeena river once lived 
a big mountain goat which caused the water to rise whenever anyone 
passed by. One winter Guksan, a Gitseyukla Indian, shouted out as 
he walked up the river with a companion, ‘“‘Big mountain goat, come 
out of the water. I want to see you.” The ice that covered the river 
shattered instantly, and the water rose higher and higher. Guksan’s 
companion fled up a hill, but he himself remained rooted to the ground 
until the water nearly covered his head. Then he shouted again, “Big 
mountain goat, I want to see you on top of the water; I want to make 
you the crest of my clan.’’ Then the water subsided, and on its surface 
appeared a huge goat with a projecting horn. It sank slowly under the 
water again, and the men went on their way. Some time afterwards 
Guksan invited all the people to a feast and erected a totem-pole depict- 
ing the mountain goat, which he adopted as the crest of his clan. The 
Indians believe the first steamboat that ascended the Skeena river killed 
this mountain goat. 


59. ORIGIN OF THE CREST PORCUPINE 
Hagwilgate 

Kwirs, a chief of the Tsayu or Beaver phratry, bestowed the crest 
porcupine on Sutli, from the following anecdote: 

Beaver and porcupine had a contest to see who could slide down a 
hill most easily. Beaver tried first and reached the bottom without 
mishap, but porcupine rolled over when he was half-way down and 
rolled the rest of the distance. Beaver laughed at his rival. 


60. ORIGIN OF TRIBES 
Hagwilgate 

(a) In the first times people multiplied and scattered. Some went in 
one direction, some in another. Thus arose white men, the Stikine, 
Carrier and other Indians. Each race received a different blessing from 
the sky-god Utakke. 

(b) The Hagwilgate people are descended from a grizzly that once 
married a woman; hence they are always killing people. 

The Babine people came from a loon; hence they are very foolish. 
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The Sekani came from a wolf, so they, like the Hagwilgate Indians, 
are always killing people. 

The Fraser Lake Indians came from a mink; hence it is easy for them 
to catch fish. 

The Kiskargas people came from a mountain bird, tsildulte, that 
once married a woman. 

There is another people who came from a wolverine, and who there- 
fore steal continually. 

(c) Long ago there were two villages only, Dizkle- or Mosquito Flat, 
twelve miles above Hagwilgate on the Bulkley river, inhabited by 
Carrier Indians, and Temlaham, four miles below Hazelton on the 
Skeena river, inhabited by Gitksan Indians. Hagwilgate was the bound- 
ary between the two tribes. Something caused the Mosquito Flat 
people to scatter; they went to Moricetown, Fraser Lake, Babine, and 
even to the land of the Sekani. Similarly the Gitksan Indians of Temla- 
ham scattered and established themselves anew at Kispaiox, Kitwanga, 
Kitselas, and Kitsiyukla. 

(d) Long ago there were Carrier, Gitksan, and Sekani (Itateni) Indians 
all living together at Mosquito Flat, which was then a very large village. 
They decided to build a big weir across the river to catch the ascending 
salmon, and with their stone axes cut timber on the hillside and dragged 
it to the water’s edge with ropes of cedar-bark, moose-hide and caribou- 
hide. You can see the slide today, 40 feet wide, down which they rolled 
their logs. Strong men then drove in the piles with large stones, and 
they laid their logs in place, forming a bridge across the river with gaps 
in which to set their fish-traps. They divided the weir into three sections, 
one for each of the three tribes. 

One midsummer’s day, during the salmon run, when many people 
were standing on the weir, two squirrels wandered over it, quite fearless, 
and examined the structure above and below. The people were terrified, 
believing that their visit portended a great sickness or other calamity 
at the hands of the sky-god Utakke. So they abandoned the village and 
scattered in all directions. The Gitksan moved down the river to Hazelton, 
the Carriers to Babine Lake, Moricetown and other places, and the Sekani 
fled northward. But even today there are many places between the 
Bulkley river and Babine Lake that bear Sekani names, proving that the 
Sekani once inhabited this area. 


61. ORIGIN OF FORT FRASER 
Fort Fraser 
Long ago there were no people at Fort Fraser, but a village about ten 
miles south on the Nechako river. One day a young hunter who had 
climbed to the crest of the hills south of Fraser Lake saw many black 
bear, grizzlies and caribou wandering on the plain beside the Nattle 
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river. He returned and told his people, who migrated up the Nattle 
river and settled there. In those early days there were no woods op 
either side of the river, hence the Fort Fraser people were known for, 
long time as Klokaninli tenne, People-who-live-in-the-grass-on-each-side. 
of-the-river. 

The Stellaco people also came from the south. 


62. THE SEKANI 
Hagwilgate 


North of the Carrier are three peoples, who are sometimes grouped 
together under the name Sekani. The nearest group, called ttateni, do 
not differ greatly from the Carrier. The second group is called tsateni, 
beaver-people, because they live on beavers; and the third, Na-ani, far. 
away-people, or, Deniakaz, half-men. The ttateni or Sekani proper live 
on moose and caribou, and will not allow other people to hunt in their 
territory. The Na-ani, who live farthest away, in a rugged country that 
no white man has ever visited, received more blessings from the sky-god 
VYagasta than any other Indians, and can transform themselves at wil 
into sticks and other objects. Some of them have small horns on their 
heads instead of hair. They are called Half-Men because they seem to 
be divided down the middle, having only one leg, one arm, one eye and 
one ear. In consequence they do not walk, but hop; yet so fast can 
they travel that they can run down and kill six grizzlies in an hour. No 
other Indians can equal them in hunting, although to shoot their arrows 
they have to sit down and stretch the bow with their knee. 

Sekani Indians of the ttateni group frequently visited Babine Lake 
On one occasion they brought with them two beautiful maidens, who 
were courted by two Babine youths. After the Sekani had departed these 
two youths, who were cousins, determined to follow them, thinking that 
though they might not be as clever as the Sekani, they would be wel- 
comed and treated kindly. Armed with bows and arrows, stone axes, 
and bone-pointed spears they followed their trail, and overtook them on 
the third evening when they were making camp. Now the Sekani always 
clear away the snow, lay brush on the ground, and pitch their tents ina 
circle, and in the center of the circle they build a big fire. The Babine 
youths set themselves the task of cutting wood for this fire, and one 
youth supplied it all the time with jack-pine, the other with cottonwood. 
Jack-pine burns well, but the fire takes a long time to reach the end of 
the log, whereas it runs quickly along a cottonwood log and throws an 
even heat all around. Hence the youth who always cut cottonwood logs 
soon won the favour of the older Sekani in the band. 

When the two youths joined the Sekani neither they nor their hosts 
had killed any game, and in consequence started out the next morning 
without any breakfast. Towards afternoon the youths went away to 
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hunt, after learning from the Sekani where they intended to camp at 
nightfall. Travelling on opposite sides of the trail one shot six fool-hens 
with his bow and arrows, and the other speared a black bear. The youth 
who had killed the fool-hens reached the camp first and was received by 
the Sekani with shouts of joy; but when the other youth arrived carrying 
two loads of bear meat in relays, they refused to go near his booty, 
because they were afraid of bear meat. So the two youths ate this meat 
themselves while the Sekani ate the fool-hens. Thereafter they always 
gave their fool-hens to the Sekani, and killed a bear for their own food 
whenever they needed it. The Sekani themselves killed a whole herd of 
caribou a few days later, and rested until they had consumed all the meat. 
Thus they travelled along, and the youths were given the two Sekani 
maidens as wives. 

Travelling late one afternoon after a day of fasting, one of the youths 
sank on his snowshoes into a muddy swamp, and handed them to his 
wife to dry and repair. She examined them curiously, then shouted to 
her people, ‘‘Ha, we have found a big dich.’’ Her husband was rather 
alarmed as the Sekani gathered around him and asked him where he 
had found it. ‘‘I do not know what you mean,” he said; and they 
answered, ‘‘We will follow your tracks in the morning.’’ That evening 
they set all their weapons in order as though preparing for a terrific 
battle. The youth said to his cousin, ‘‘I wonder if they can mean the red 
frogs that live in the swamp.’’ In the morning he guided them to the 
swamp, and boldly struck it with his snowshoes, although they called to 
him in terror, ‘“Take care, take care.’’ Hundreds of red frogs began to 
leap around him. With the aid of his cousin he killed them and threw 
them out onto the snow, where the Sekani gathered them up and carried 
them to camp. After they had killed all the frogs that were on the surface, 
the youths dug down and speared the parent frogs, which were as big 
as bears. That night the Sekani roasted them and greedily licked up the 
grease that flowed like water from their bodies. Even the youths’ wives 
joined in the feast, though they carefully washed their hands and faces 
before they cooked bear meat for their husbands. 

After lingering there about a month they travelled on and came to a 
place which the Sekani called their real home. Again the youths dug a 
hole in the ice of a swamp and caught them hundreds of red frogs, 
dangerous apparently to the Sekani, though harmless to themselves. 
They stayed in this place nearly two months, the Sekani feasting on 
frogs, the Babine youths on caribou and other game in the vicinity. 

Thence they moved on to a rich moose country, where they travelled 
only a few hours each day, killing all the game they wanted, and singing 
each evening in their tents. Winter changed to spring, and they arrived 
ata deserted village built on the shore of a lake near a high mountain. 
Here the Sekani became very depressed, and said to the Babine youths, 
“This is our home, but we seldom visit it, because there are two monstrous 
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animals that attack and kill us here. They kill not only people but the 
birds that fly through the air.”’ 

Nevertheless, they remained there, killing moose and caribou and 
fishing in the lake. One day the chief of the Sekani said, ‘‘It is in this 
month, about the time of the full moon, that those monsters travel. If 
they fail to appear this month we shall be safe.’’ A few nights later one 
of the Babine youths heard a loud noise like a gale that was breaking on 
them from the mountain; and he started up from his bed crying, ‘‘What 
is that ?’’ Other cries arose through the village, ‘Alas, alas, the animals 
are coming.’’ Two monstrous wolves, five fathoms long and two fathoms 
through the body, then broke open the doors of the houses and bit the 
people to death. The Babine youths said to each other, ‘“What is your 
blessing ?’’ One answered, ‘‘I dreamed of soft white feathers. That is 
my blessing.’ ‘““Good. This is mine,’ replied the other, as he inserted 
his hand under his clothes and drew out a hair. They stood there side 
by side, one holding his hair, the other a soft white feather, and just 
as the wolves broke in their door, they touched their chests with their 
dream objects. Instantly their bodies disappeared and their lives floated 
up into the air within the feather and the hair. The hair flew over the 
lake, and the feather settled on a tree, whence it floated to another tree 
as the wolves chewed away and felled its lodging-place. They turned to 
pursue the hair, but the feather shouted ho and called them back. They 
chewed down the second tree on which it rested, and all the other trees, 
one after another, in which it took shelter until at last only one tree 
remained. In vain the hair across the lake tried to draw them away. The 
feather-man thought within himself, ““Often I have dreamed that a 
stream of blood poured from my mouth.” He changed to a man again, 
rubbed his body with his hands, bit off his little finger and threw its 
blood to the wolves below. It poured in torrents into their outstretched 
mouths until their bellies distended like huge balls. Then the feather- 
man, recalling that in another dream a mountain had burst at his touch, 
hurled at them the severed finger, and their bellies burst simultaneously. 
He restored his finger to its proper place and joined his cousin in weeping 
over their wives’ remains, of which they could find only the heads. 

As they sat weeping, holding the heads in their hands, they said to each 
other, ‘‘Let us return to Babine.’’ They started out, and travelled day 
after day, killing grouse and other gameasthey went along. One day they 
came upon the tracks of two moose. “‘You follow this track,’’ said one 
of the youths, ‘‘and I will follow the other. If you kill your animal 
whistle, and we will cut off some of its meat and continue on our way.” 
One of them killed a moose and whistled, but his cousin did not return. 
Again and again he whistled, and at last went back to look for him. 

Now when the other youth followed after his moose, he came upon 
the tracks of a man, and hurried along, thinking that his cousin had got 
ahead of him. It was not his cousin, however, but a Na-ani Indian, who 
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had already killed the moose. He said to the young man, ‘‘What were 
you seeking ?’’ and the youth answered, “‘I was following up that moose.” 
Then the Na-ani was angry that anyone else should be hunting moose in 
his district and killed him. 

After a time his cousin came in sight and the Na-ani called to him to 
draw near. ‘‘Is this your brother I have killed ?”’ he asked. ‘‘Why no,” 
the youth answered. ‘‘Did he kill the moose? You did right to slay him.” 
“No, I killed the moose myself,” the Na-ani said. ‘“What part of it would 
you like?’’ After thinking for a moment the youth said, ‘“‘I would like 
the gullet.’’ The Na-ani started to crawl inside the carcass, carrying a 
sharp stone knife tied to a stick ; but when he was half-way in, the youth 
chopped off his one leg. “I knew you were his brother,” the Na-ani 
shouted, and struggled to emerge. The youth, however, hacked off his 
head, and when both head and leg still endeavoured to rejoin the body, 
he threw all three parts of the corpse into the fire. Everything burned 
except the head. The youth held this up towards the sky in prayer to 
Utakke and walked twice around his cousin, who immediately came to 
life again. 

They continued their journey, taking with them some of the moose 
meat. One day they saw the tracks of two Na-ani who had leaped twenty- 
five feet at a bound when chasing a moose. Knowing that these Half-Men 
would smell their tracks, one rubbed himself with his feather, the other 
with his hair, and in the shape of these objects flew through the air for 
many miles. Then they resumed their human forms and finally reached 
Babine Lake. 


63. CARIBOU-MAN AND THE SEKANI 
Hagwilgate 


Once a number of Sekani visited the Babine Indians, and two young 
men, who were neither Sekani nor Babine, returned with them towards 
the Sekani country in order to marry Sekani girls. In those days the 
Indians had no tents, but piled brush together and covered it with skins. 
As the two youths slept in their shelter, a heavy snowstorm broke over 
them, and one youth said, ‘‘I don’t like the snow to fall in my facewhen 
I sleep. I am going back home.’ “‘I like to feel the snow,” the other 
answered. Next morning the first youth, who was really a black bear, 
turned back, but the other, who was a caribou, remained with the Sekani 
and married one of their maidens. That is the reason black bears now 
den themselves up during the winter, while caribou remain out in the 
snow. 

The Sekani, having no permanent villages, moved continually from 
place to place, the men carrying only their weapons and small hunting 
bags while the women carried all the baggage. They lived on caribou, 
moose, rabbits, porcupines, squirrels and other game. 
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One day when the caribou-man was hunting, a big fool-hen flew across 
a swamp in front of him. He said to his wife that evening, “I saw a big 
fool-hen today, but it flew across a swamp and I could not overtake it.” 
His wife went outside and shouted, ‘‘E-e-ha, e-e-ha. My husband says 
he has seen many fool-hens.’’ Her kinsmen gathered around them and 
said, ‘‘Brother-in-law, where did you see all the fool-hens? Tell us and 
we will kill them tomorrow.’ The caribou-man answered, ““My wife is 
deceiving you. I saw only one fool-hen, which disappeared across a 
swamp.” ‘‘We will go there tomorrow,” replied the Sekani. ‘There 
are sure to be a lot of fool-hens there.’’ So the next morning he guided 
them to the swamp, where they found the fool-hens as thick as mos- 
quitoes. They killed them for two or three days until they could find no 
more. Then they moved on, and while the men hunted, the women 
carried the meat to the next camping-place. 

They came to a swampy place that was not fully frozen over, and the 
caribou-man, falling short in his leap, got his snowshoe plastered with 
what he thought was black mud. He was cleaning it off in his camp 
when his wife examined it and shouted, “‘E-e-ha, e-e-ha. My husband 
has found a tsaniltsa.’’ The hunters gathered around him and asked, 
“Tell us where you found the tsaniltsa and we will look for it tomorrow.” 
““T didn’t find one,’”’ he answered. ‘‘My wife is deceiving you. I simply 
got my snowshoe plastered with black mud.’’ Then they too examined 
his snowshoe and exclaimed, ‘“‘O, yes. You did discover a tsaniltsa, one 
that has several cubs.”’ The caribou-man was frightened, for the tsaniltsa 
is a monstrous bear living in the ground that kills every Indian who 
catches sight of it. ‘“We had better not go near them, or they will kill 
us,’ he said; but the Sekani answered, ‘“‘No. If you will show us the 
place in the morning we will kill them all.” 

After guiding them to the swamp the next morning the caribou-man 
fled back to his camp; but the Sekani attacked the animals, killed a 
mother and itsthree cubs, and carried the meat home. They ate it without 
harm, although the caribou-man was afraid to linger in the camp, lest 
the mere smell of the monsters should kill him. Afterwards he said 
to his companions, ‘‘My people are afraid of tsaniltsa, although we kill 
and eat black bears and grizzlies.’’ ‘“‘We are afraid to kill those animals,” 
the Sekani answered, ‘‘but we are not afraid of tsaniltsa.’’ They agreed 
then that the caribou-man would inform them whenever he discovered 
traces of tsaniltsa, and they would let him know when they came upon 
the tracks of either black bears or grizzlies. 

He continued to travel with the Sekani for three or four years, and 
his wife bore him a son. Sometimes when they ate together, the woman 
placed tsaniltsa meat on one side of the dish for herself and bear meat 
on the other side for her husband. But one day their two-year-old child 
changed the places of the food. The caribou-man ate tsaniltsa meat, 
and his wife ate bear meat. Both fell dead immediately. 
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64. DWARFS 
a. Stony Creek 


Long ago the Indians used to see many dwarfs in the mountains at 
the head of Francois Lake, around Stuart Lake, up the Nechako river 
and even under the water of Francois Lake. Though they seemed to 
be only boys about a foot tall, they were as strong as men. The Indians 
called them Atnan. Once when they were descending the Nechako in 
five or six canoes loaded with meat and skins, a crowd of dwarfs gathered 
on a cliff and attacked them with stones. The Indians tried to shield 
themselves with caribou hides, but the stones pierced right through the 
hides and killed many people. 

One autumn a party of Indians that was descending the Nechako 
from Eutsuk Lake divided into two, and while half of them continued 
down the river, the other half stole round behind the cliff and captured 
the dwarfs who had gathered there to hurl their white stones at the 
passing canoes. They said to their prisoners, ‘““We will build you a good 
canoe and you can come with us to a more pleasant country.’’ They 
cut down a big tree, but instead of hollowing out its trunk they cut small 
holes for each dwarf to sit in, and set them afloat above the canyon. The 
boat capsized and all its occupants were drowned except one dwarf, 
who swam ashore with a broken leg and a broken arm. One of the 
Indians seized him and threatened to kill him with a stick if he did not 
tell them where he got the white rock he hurled at passers-by. The 
dwarf said, ‘“We get it at the mouth of a creek.”” The Indians then killed 
him, but they were never able to find the rocks. Now these dwarfs have 
entirely disappeared. 

A Stuart Lake Indian who was hunting on the ice saw ahead of him 
a dwarf carrying on his back a huge grizzly bear. The Indian tried to 
pull the animal from him, but the dwarf walked steadily on as if he 
felt nothing. At last he turned and said, ‘“You can’t take the grizzly 
from me, so you had better come home with me.” They entered a cavern 
ina mountain from which a creek flows into Stuart Lake, and came to a 
great country like this earth, thickly inhabited by dwarfs. The Indian 
married two dwarf women and lived in this country for several years; 
but at last he became homesick and his father-in-law consented to let 
him take his wives to his own home. The three of them emerged from 
the cavern and travelled over the ice of Stuart Lake towards his settle- 
ment. His people saw them coming and mistook them at first for three 
swans, for their clothing, like that of all dwarfs, was decorated with white 
dentalia shells. 


b. Fort Fraser 


Atnastla boys who had made their home near a mountain in what is 
now the country of the Nitchaoten tribe of Carriers used to throw obsid- 
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ian at the Nitchaoten and Tatchataoten Indians descending the 
Nechako river from Eutsuk Lake. One day a boy shouted to some 
Nitchaoten Indians who were paddling by, ““‘How do you make that 
boat, in which you pass through the canyon?”’ The Indians shouted 
back, ‘“We’ll make you a boat, if you wish, so that you can go through 
it also.”” They cut down a big cottonwood tree with their stone axes, 
but instead of hollowing out the entire trunk they merely chopped holes 
for the paddlers to sit in. When it was finished, they left it on the bank 
above the canyon and waited below. The Atnastla boys entered the 
canoe and paddled out into the stream; but just as they reached the 
entrance of the canyon, their canoe turned over and they drowned. Only 
one boy managed to swim ashore. The Nitchaoten Indians captured 
him and asked, ‘‘Where do you get that obsidian that you always throw 
at us?”’ At first he refused to tell, but when they threatened to kill 
him he said, ‘“‘We get it on a certain mountain.’ He guided them to the 
place, which thereafter was the source of all the obsidian the Carriers 
used. 


65. THE SNARING OF THE SUN 
Fort Fraser 


A boy went into the woods with his bow and arrows to shoot squirrels. 
One of his arrows stuck in the top of a tree, and though he climbed and 
climbed, he could not reach it. He kept on climbing until he reached 
the sky, where he found a path. He took the string from his bow and 
made a snare across it. At midday the sun came rolling along and was 
caught in the noose. The boy tried to free it, but could not approach on 
account of the heat. Then he asked a little mouse to cut the cord, but 
the sun burned up the mouse. He asked another species of mouse; it 
too was burnt. Then he covered the big red mouse with red paint and 
said, ‘“Get me that cord.’”’ The mouse cut the cord, the sun went on his 
way, and the boy descended the tree to earth again. 


66. THE GREAT BEAR 
Hagwilgate 


A youth who had gone away to hunt bears awoke one night and went | 


outside to look at Yaxte, the constellation of the Great Bear, by which 


the Indians determine the hours. Yaxte had not moved, apparently. | 
He returned inside to resume his sleep, and waking a second time went | 


out to look again. This time Yaxte had moved only a very little. The 
youth became angry, for he was eager to start out hunting, and he called 
up to the stars, ‘““One of your legs is short; that is why you travel so 
slowly.” At length daylight came, and he set out with his dog to look for 
bears. The dog discovered a bear close to the camp and pursued it 
barking, with the youth running hard behind. He chased the bear all 
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day without seeing it, and even his dog hardly remained in sight. At 
sunset the dog ceased barking, and he hastened forward to end the 
chase. Instead of a bear, he found an old man sitting on a fallen stump, 
an old man who breathed so quietly that he seemed not to have run at 
all, whereas the youth who had pursued him was exhausted and covered 
with perspiration. 

“Sit down here,” said the old man. ‘‘Have you been running all day ?”’ 
“Ves,” the youth answered. ‘“That is why I am so tired and covered with 
perspiration.”’ Then the old man said, “I was walking ahead of you 
very slowly and did not run one step. Last night you told me that I 
travelled slowly because one of my legs was short. How is it that you 
were running after me all day and never saw me once? In the sky I have 
to travel a long way and seem to go very slowly. Today I walked very 
slowly in front of you because I thought that you would surely travel 
fast.” 

The youth went home, greatly ashamed, and Yaxte returned to 
the sky. 


’ 


67. ORIGIN OF DEATH AND THE SEASONS 
Hagwilgate 

Frog and a small black insect had a discussion about men. Frog 
plucked a stalk of wild rhubarb and placed it on the bottom of a pool. 
When it floated up to the surface, frog said, ‘‘So may man rise again after 
he dies.’”’? But the insect threw a stone into the water and said, ‘“When 
man dies may he remain dead, just as this stone remains at the bottom.” 
The insect won. 

On another occasion frog and dog conversed together. Frog had three 
fingers, dog five. Frog, speaking first, held out his three fingers and 
said, ‘‘Let winter last three months only, and the rest of the year be 
summer.’’ But dog held out his five fingers and said, ‘‘et summer last 
five months and winter five.’’ Frog, angry at losing again, struck dog’s 
hand between the thumb and first finger so that now a dog’s thumb is 
lower down on its hand than the other fingers. Winter, too, lasts for 
five months.! 


68. ORIGIN OF OWL 
Hagwilgate 
The husband of a young girl built a small hut for her mother beside his 
hunting-lodge. He killed many beaver, and while he and his wife cooked 
and ate the intestines, her mother cooked and ate the meat. The old 


1 The Stony Creek Carrier modify the second episode as follows: Frog 
said, ‘‘Let winter last three months,’’ but the little black insect said, ‘‘Let it 
last ten months.” Frog said again, ‘“No, you see my hand. Let the winter be 
that long.’’ But instead of holding out three fingers as before he held out all 
five. So winter now lasts five months. 
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woman, however, craved the intestines, because they had a lot of fat. 
One day she said to her daughter, ‘“Come with me and gather birch-bark 
for baskets.”’ They found a large birch-tree, and the mother stayed on 
the ground while the girl climbed up to remove the bark. Then the old 
woman said to her, ‘‘My daughter, say hu hu and fly away.” The girl 
refused, but at her mother’s urging she at last said hu hu and fluttered 
her hands. Immediately she changed to an owl and flew away, only her 
skin remaining in the birch-tree. Her mother then climbed the tree, put 
on her daughter’s skin and returned to the camp. 

When the young man came back from his hunting, he mistook the old 
woman for his wife and gave her the intestine of a beaver to cook. When 
it was cooked, he ate one end of it while she ate the other, but, being 
toothless, her chewing made no noise. He said to her, “‘I do not hear 
you eating.’’ And she answered, ‘“Today I was chewing birch-bark and 
my teeth are no good.’’ When they had finished their meal, he gave her 
some meat and told her to give it to her mother, but the old woman 
secretly threw it into the woods. 

After they had gone to bed, his wife flew on top of the house and 
called, “‘Hu hu. You are sleeping with your mother-in-law.”’ The youth, 
who was already suspicious, realized at once what had happened and 
tried to capture his wife, calling, ‘‘I love you. Come back and be my wife 
again.’ But she answered, “‘I cannot return, for I have already changed 
to an owl.”’ And she flew away among the trees. He went back and 
killed his mother-in-law, then followed after his wife entreating her to 
return to him. She said to him, ‘‘I cannot return, my husband. But you 
too say hu hu and fly.’ As he repeated the words and fluttered his 
hands, his skin also dropped from him and the two owls flew away to- 
gether. Thus owls originated in the world. 


69. ORIGIN OF SNOWSHOES 
Hagwilgate 

Grouse and man sat down beside each other and grouse showed man 
how to make snowshoes. He told him every detail and man then made 
a pair of snowshoes. Then grouse and woman sat down, and grouse 
showed her how to lace babiche on the snowshoes. So woman laced the 
snowshoes. When they were finished, grouse went back home. He had 
gone only a little way when he fell dead for he had talked too much. That 
is how the Carrier learned to make snowshoes. 


70. PORCUPINE 
Hagwilgate 
Invitations had gone out for a potlatch and people from all parts began 
to travel towards the village where it was to be held. Two or three days 
after all the others had left, Porcupine started out alone, and travelled 
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along the trail day after day until he reached a river which the people had 
crossed in canoes and on rafts. Porcupine had no axe to make a raft and 
was unable to cross. He waited on the bank until a caribou appeared, to 
whom he said, ‘My nephew, come and help me cross the river. Carry 
me over.” Caribou agreed, and said, ‘‘Stand on my back.’’ Porcupine 
said, “I shall stand facing backwards.’ So Caribou started to swim 
across the river with Porcupine. But Porcupine twisted his tail around 
and drove it farther and farther into Caribou’s belly. When they were 
approaching the other bank, Caribou said, ‘Something is sticking into 
me;” but Porcupine answered, “‘It is only the babiche string of my belt 
that is tickling you.’’ They had almost landed when Porcupine jabbed 
the tail right into Caribou’s belly, who shivered and threw Porcupine into 
the river. After being carried far down he managed to land, when he 
followed Caribou’s tracks until he came upon his dead body. He sat 
down beside him, wondering what to do, for he had no knife to remove 
the hide. As he sat thinking, a flock of ducks flew over him. Porcupine 
called out to them, ‘‘Ducks, lend me a knife.’”’ They threw him down a 
small flint knife, and he began to skin Caribou. 

Then Wolverine came along and said, ‘“My nephew, you are a good 
hunter. I see you have killed a big caribou.’’ Porcupine said, ‘‘Yes, 
I have killed it.” ‘“‘I’ll help you to skin it,” said Wolverine. ‘You 
don’t know how to do it. You are cutting it wrong. Sit down and let 
me skin it for you.”’ 

Porcupine sat down and Wolverine skinned the caribou. He cut 
off the legs, then took out the entrails and placed them before Por- 
cupine, saying, ‘‘Wash these down at the river for me.”” Porcupine took 
them down to the river, ate nearly all the fat from them, and returned 
with the remainder. Wolverine said, ‘‘How is it there is no fat left on 
them?’’ Porcupine answered, ‘‘A little fish in the river ate it.’’ But the 
little fish heard him and called out, ‘‘Porcupine lies. He ate it himself.”’ 
Wolverine then took his antler club and struck Porcupine on the head. 
Porcupine bristled, and the club, striking his nose, made the blood pour 
out. He fell down and pretended to be dead. Wolverine exulted, saying, 
“Iam a good hunter. I killed a caribou and now I have killed a por- 
cupine.”’ He piled up all the caribou meat, covered it with the skin and 
packed on his back just enough meat for a load. Then he placed Por- 
cupine on top of his pack and started out. As he walked Porcupine 
caught at the brush, and when Wolverine tried to jerk free let go suddenly 
and made Wolverine fall, while he himself was flung in front. After this 
had happened several times Wolverine became angry and said, ‘‘T’ll 
bring my wife and children here.’’ He cached his pack and Porcupine 
and started for his home; but as soon as he had gone, Porcupine jumped 
up, took the pack and returned to where the rest of the caribou lay. 

Near the caribou were some large trees. Porcupine carried all the 
meat up one of them, stripped the bark from the trunk so that Wolverine 
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could not climb up and rubbed caribou grease on it. Then he went tp 
the top of the tree and ate. Soon Wolverine returned with his wife ang 
family, and was astonished to find the meat gone. One of his children 
said, ‘‘Father, there is someone up that tree.’’ Wolverine looked up 
and seeing Porcupine, tried to climb the tree, but it was too slippery and 
he fell again and again. 

Porcupine called down, ‘‘Camp alongside the tree and I will drop some 
meat down for you.’”’ Wolverine and his family camped under the tree, 
and Porcupine dropped down some meat for them to eat. There they 
stayed for a time. Then Porcupine said, ‘“‘Sleep together and cover 
yourselves with a blanket. I will throw you down some large pieces of 
meat.’’ But he sharpened all the ribs and back-bone of the caribou and 
hurled them down on top of them. Wolverine was peeping through a 
tiny hole in the blanket and leaped away; but his wife and children 
were killed. 

Wolverine wept and said, ‘“My nephew, I am in trouble now and 
hungry. Help me. My wife and children are dead.”’ Porcupine descended 
the tree, took Wolverine on his back and packed him up the tree. There 
he cooked some meat and gave it to Wolverine, who tried to seize him; 
but Porcupine leaped from tree to tree. Wolverine tried to follow him, 
but the distance was so great that he fell to the ground and was killed. 
Porcupine then ate him and all his family. 

Porcupine then made a club of the caribou antler and went on towards 
the village where the potlatch was being held. As he approached a large 
village, someone saw him and said, ‘‘Here comes Porcupine.”’ He entered 
a house full of gamblers and was offered a seat, but he planted himself 
beside the door, and presently asked, ‘‘Let someone tell me my name.” 
One man said, ‘I know. Your name is Porcupine.’’ Porcupine hit him 
on the head with his club and killed him, then ran away to another village, 
where he sat down inside the door of another house filled with gamblers 
and asked the same question. This time a man said, ‘‘I know, it is Chief- 
of-the-foot-hills.”” Then Porcupine was satisfied and sat down in the 
place assigned him. 


71. PORCUPINE AND BEAVER 
Hagwilgate 


Porcupine and Beaver had a contest of power. Porcupine said to 
Beaver, ‘‘Climb up that tree.’ Beaver said, ‘‘I can’t do it.’’ Porcupine 
said, ‘‘I’llcarry you up.”’ Porcupine carried Beaver to the top of the tree, 
then descended and chewed off all the bark and branches so that Beaver 
could not get down. Porcupine said, ‘‘Come down!’ Beaver said, “1 
can’t.” ‘‘All right,” said Porcupine, ‘‘stay there and die.’’ Then he 
went away. Beaver became very angry; he chewed the tree round and 
round in a spiral until he reached the bottom and only the stump of the 
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treeremained. Then Beaver sat at the bottom, waiting for Porcupine’s 
return. 

By and by Porcupine returned. Beaver said, “‘I’ll carry you across the 
lake.” Porcupine said, ‘‘All right.”” Beaver started with Porcupine on 
his back. He dived and swam under the water a little way, then came 
up to the surface. Porcupine said, ‘“‘I nearly died that time.” Beaver 
repeated his dive and Porcupine made the same exclamation. Then 
Beaver dived and came up near a small island. Porcupine was nearly 
dead this time, so Beaver left him on the island and swam away. There 
were very few trees or bushes on the island and Porcupine starved. 
After a time Beaver returned and said, ‘“‘Are you hungry?’’ Porcupine 
said, ‘“Yes.”” Beaver said, ““When you left me on top of the tree, you did 
not come back to help me.”’ Porcupine cried and begged Beaver to 
take him to shore, and Beaver said, ‘‘All right. I’ll carry you.’’ Beaver 
took him on his back, swam a little way, dived and came up again. Por- 
cupine was choking. Beaver then swam along the surface until he was 
neat shore, when he dived and remained under a long time. Porcupine 
floated off his back, came up to the surface, and tried to swim ashore. 
Sometimes he went under, then came up again and kept on swimming, 
while Beaver kept near him and laughed. At last Porcupine reached 


’ 


the shore. 


72. GROUSE AND RAVEN 


Fort Fraser 


Grouse one spring had nothing to eat. He searched wherever the 
snow had disappeared for the red berries on which he feeds all winter, 
and when he found none, he sat down beside a tree weeping and almost 
dead from hunger. There he fell asleep. Presently he heard a voice, 
saying, ‘“Grouse, why do you sleep?’”’ He rose and answered, ““My 
brother, I am poor, I have nothing to eat. I searched for berries and 
found none. I was hungry and wept, then fell asleep.’’ The man answered, 
“Grouse, whose snowshoes are you using?’’ ‘‘My brother,” replied 
Grouse, ‘‘I am poor, I use my own snowshoes.” ‘‘Grouse, whose blanket 
do you wear?” ‘‘My brother, I am poor, I wear my own old blanket.” 
“Grouse, whose moccasins have you?” “My brother, I am poor. I 
wear my own old moccasins.”’ ‘‘Grouse, whose arrows do you use?” ““My 
brother, I am poor. I use my own wretched little arrow.” “‘Grouse, I am 
going away, but soon I will return. Wait for me here.’’ Grouse waited. 
Soon the man returned carrying a huge black bear, unskinned, which 
he gave to Grouse. Grouse rejoiced, skinned the bear and carried the 
meat to his house. 

Now Grouse and his wife lived in one house, and Raven and his wife 
beside them in another. After this adventure Grouse stayed with his 
wife eating the bear meat and did not go hunting again. Raven asked 


’ 
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Grouse, ‘“Where did you get this bear?’’ Grouse answered, ‘‘Someone 
came to my rescue and gave it to me;” and he told Raven his story, 

Raven now went out to the side of the hill as if to look for berries, and 
after weeping for a while, fell asleep. Soon he heard a voice, saying, 
‘Raven, why do you sleep?’ He rose up and answered, ‘Man sleeps 
all the time. Do you not sleep?’’ The man said again, ‘‘Raven, whog 
snowshoes are you wearing?” And Raven answered, “‘I am a man. | 
wear my own snowshoes.” “‘Raven, whose blanket do you wear?” 
“T am a man. I wear my own blanket, of course.’’ ‘‘Raven, whos 
moccasins do you wear?” “I ama man, and I wear my own moccasins, 
not another’s.’”” Raven spoke so haughtily that the man merely said 
‘‘Phew,”’ and went away without giving him anything. 


73. RAVEN AND DEER 
Fort Fraser 
Raven was hungry and could kill no game. He said to Deer, ‘My 
nephew, come and play with me on top of the mountain.’”’ Deer con- 
sented, and they sat down on a stone overlooking a precipice. Raven 
said, ‘‘If we talk together we will begin to laugh and enjoy ourselves,” 
So Raven began to talk: 
‘“‘Deer, your skin is red, yot yot yor.” 
Both laughed, and Deer said: 
“Raven, your skin is black, yot yot yot.”’ 
They laughed again and Raven said: 
‘Deer, your leg-bone is rotten, yor yot yor.” 
Deer laughed and said: 
“Raven, you eat filth, yot yot yor.” 
Raven then became angry and kicked Deer over the precipice, saying, 
‘‘Why do you abuse me?”’ Deer was killed and Raven ate him. 


74. ROBIN AND SONG SPARROW 
Fort Fraser 

The robin and the song sparrow both come in March. The robin sing 
throughout both spring and summer, but the song sparrow does no 
begin to sing until May, for it works during March and April. One 
winter, when Robin had nothing to eat while Song Sparrow had plenty 
Robin wished to buy food from him in exchange for his red leggings, bit 
Song Sparrow refused. 


75. FROG AND RABBIT 
Fort Fraser 
Frog and Rabbit sat down and talked together. Rabbit said, “I m 


fast all the time.” Frog said, ‘‘So do I.”’ ‘“‘You can’t race me,” sail 
Rabbit. ‘I have often watched you and you can’t run fast.” Fro 
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answered, ‘‘Let us race.’’ They started out together. Rabbit ran fast 
and soon reached the mark. There he waited so long for Frog that at last 
he fell asleep. Frog came, passed Rabbit and sat down a little way in 
front of him. After a time Rabbit woke up and said, ‘‘I waited a long 
time for you and you didn’t come. At last I fell asleep.’’ Frog said, 
“T have been sitting here a long time waiting for you. I raced you.” 


76. A BIG FROG 
Hagwilgate 
A big frog near Moricetown squawked day and night kwa kwa. At 
last the people called to it, “What is the matter with that frog that it 
squawks all the time?” The frog answered, ‘‘I am only talking to my 
sister’s son, Luskwatak.”’ 


77. WATER NYMPHS 
Fort Fraser 


About the middle of Francois Lake, where a grassless flat juts out into 
the water, dwell some water nymphs called Tesaka, who sometimes go 
out onto the flat to play. One calm summer day a young man was 
paddling idly down the lake in his spruce-bark canoe when little wavelets 
began to rock him and he heard the sound of women’s laughter. Con- 
tinuing along very cautiously, he saw two girls with long trailing hair 
seated on top of the point; when one girl leaped to her feet and jumped 
into the water, the other flung her hair out like a rope and drew her in. 
Then they changed places; the second girl leaped, and the first pulled 
her in. Neither noticed the Indian stealthily drawing nearer and nearer 
until he shot his canoe almost on top of the first girl as she leaped into 
the water again. She disappeared below the surface, and her sister would 
have followed her had she not been obstructed by the canoe. The Indian 
jumped out and seized her, saying, ‘““‘Be my wife.’’ She looked at him 
fora moment, then answered, ‘‘Very well.’’ ‘“You must enter my canoe 
and come home with me,” the young man said; but she answered, ‘‘No. 
You must go to my home first. Afterwards we shall visit your people.” 

The Indian agreed, but as he looked down into the water, which was 
so deep that he could not see the bottom, he wondered how he could 
ever reach her home. The girl dipped her hand into the lake and rubbed 
hismouth. ‘‘I will leap first,” she said, ‘‘and you must follow me.” They 
leaped at the same time, and as the Indian’s feet touched the water he 
found himself in a new country not unlike this earth. The girl led him 
along a path to a big house in which were gathered her sister and all 
her relatives. There her father welcomed them and seated them in front 
of him, while the mother laid before them cooked and dried food. 

The young Indian stayed with his wife’s people for some time, hunting 
caribou, bear and other game with his brother-in-law. At last his father- 
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in-law said to the girl, ‘“Your husband has stayed with us long enough, 
Tomorrow you must go with him to his own home, for his mother wif} 
be mourning for him.’’ So the Indian and his wife emerged from the 
water at the same place they had entered it, recovered the canoe they 
had hidden away, and returned to the young man’s home. : 


78. MONSTROUS FISH 
Fort Fraser 

Half way between Fraser and Cheslata Lakes is a small lake called 
Tastliz, Boiling-water, in which there once dwelt a monstrous fish that 
swallowed people. The son of a certain chief said, “‘I’ll go out in my 
canoe and try to kill it;”’ and although the people sought to dissuade him, 
he entered his canoe and paddled out, while the people lined the beach 
to watch. Hardly had he reached the middle of the lake when the big 
fish emerged and swallowed both man and canoe. Great was the dismay 
and grief of those on shore. They wept and wept; finally they held a 
council to decide what they should do. The chief said, ““We will gather 
all our neighbours, heat stones in fires all round the lake and throw them 
into the water until it becomes so hot that the fish will have to show 
itself.” For three days they threw hot stones into the lake until at last 
the water began to grow warm. Then suddenly the big fish appeared, 
gasping and struggling towards the shore. As it vomited up the young 
man it had swallowed, the people rushed into the water with their clubs, 
spears and knives and hacked the monster to pieces. Then they took the 
body of the young man and burnt it with great honor. His fame de- 
scended from generation to generation. 


79. A DANGEROUS CANYON 
Fort Fraser 

At Stila there is a semi-canyon where a huge saskwa (sculpin?) that 
lived in a whirlpool far under a rock used to swallow whole canoes and 
their occupants. The Indians therefore always portaged over the rapids. 
But one time they made a raft with sharpened beams on each side, tied 
a dog on board and set it afloat above the canyon. The dog howled ho ho, 
as the raft whirled round and round in the whirlpool before it disappeared, 
swallowed by the sculpin. Neither dog nor raft was seen again, but 
they killed the sculpin, so that now Indians can go down or up the 
canyon with impunity. 


80. FRANCOIS LAKE 
Fort Fraser 
Francois Lake was very dangerous long ago. Whenever the sun shone 
many young women and boys would come out of the water, naked, and 
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play on a smooth patch of ground on top of a cliff overlooking the deep 
water. They had very long hair, and were only about three feet tall. 
Some Indians who had hidden near by once tried to catch them, but 
they jumped into the water and escaped. 

Only a short distance farther down the lake some grizzlies dwelt in 
the water under a high cliff, and the Indians were afraid to pass by lest 
the animals should crush their canoes and kill them. Once when the 
people were spearing char by torchlight a man who mocked at their 
belief deliberately paddled under the cliff. Suddenly he saw many 
grizzlies coming up out of the water with open mouths to seize him, and 
throwing his torch into the lake, he leaped ashore and fled. When he 
returned at daylight his canoe had disappeared, for the grizzlies had 
destroyed it. 

Long ago, too, there were other monsters here that destroyed the 
Indians, a big fish, a huge snake, and a great giant. Now they have 
disappeared. 


8I. VARIANT 
Fort Fraser 


Two conspicuous rocks face each other on opposite sides of Francois 
Lake. One is a woman carrying on her back a large food-bag made of 
salmon skins, the other is her husband carrying their baby. 


82. COMING OF WHITE MEN 
Fort Fraser 


The first white man who visited Fraser Lake (Simon Fraser and his 
party in 1806), wishing to impress the Indians with the power of his 
musket, primed it, rammed a bullet down its muzzle, and fired. The 
Indians ran away and hid, the majority in underground houses. He 
fired a second time, knocking down a lot of things that the Indians had 
hung up. Then he cut up some tobacco, lit his pipe, and offered each 
Indian a small plug. The Carrier, however, were not acquainted with 
tobacco at this time, and after sniffing it, threw it away. They thought 
that this man who could blow smoke from his mouth was a cremated 
Indian who had returned from the land of the dead. 
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FORTY FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Secretary regrets that she was unable to be present at the meeting 
of the Society, December 27-29, 1933, at Columbus, Ohio. 


The following papers were read: 

Martha W. Beckwith, Some Problems of the Hawaii Song of Creation, 
Gladys A. Reichard, Scientific Standards. 

Melville J. Herskovits, Animal and Human Tales in Negro Folklore, 
A. L. Campa, Two Cycles of Folk Drama in New Mexico. 

Regina Flannery, Gossip as a Clue to Attitudes. 

John M. Cooper, The Religion of the Eastern Cree. 


The Secretary’s, Treasurer’s and Editor’s reports were accepted as read. 
The following officers were elected : 

PRESIDENT, Franz Boas. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Martha W. Beckwith. 

EDITOR, Ruth Benedict. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 

TREASURER, Ruth M. Underhill. 


COUNCILLORS: For term ending 1934: Ruth Bunzel, John Cooper, 
Dean Fansler, Laurence Foster, Melvin R. Gilmore, A. I. Kroeber, 
Frederica de Laguna, Louise Pound, Duncan Strong, Mrs. C. W. Ward. 


For term ending 1935: A. L. Campa, Mellinger Henry, D. Jenness, 
Ralph Linton, J. Alden Mason, Truman Michelson, Robert Redfield, 
J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, Leslie White. 


For term ending 1936: Ralph Boggs, J. F. Dobie, A. I. Hallowell, 
M. J. Herskovits, George Herzog, F.W. Hodge, Dorothea Demetracopoulou 
Lee, Alexander Lesser, F. G. Speck, Archer Taylor, Clark Wissler. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
The membership of the Society is as follows: 


1933 1932 
NET PRES 6 obi Wik ccdewsadadiceeniensewds 5 5 
DT chs 60s bbdbeebeeoabesondcbsnabenens 9 9 


Active members: 
Subscribing members, of which 47 are Memoir 
SN Datiiht ci tidandeds a Racine dames maa 220 317 


Total 234 331 
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The regrettable drop in membership is partly due to the loss of the 
Boston Branch, partly to a rigorous weeding out of those not fully paid 


up, and to the death of some of our most faithful members. 


however, secured a few new members during the year. 


We have, 


Respectfully submitted, 
GLaDyYs A. REICHARD, 


Secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income. 
Poems Tiemsess OF BAA on once ccncccccsccsecs $ 478.50 
From Branch Societies (including Canada for 1932) 417.75 
From Germanistic Society for German libraries . 18.75 
Memoirs, sale and subscriptions (1932 and 1933) 1445.10 
I I 555 ash 4. preccsnsdiene. prs rciaiarsiarRersrevs avandia 3.00 
Income from permanent fund ................ 66.37 
I 4.5080 0encanaskd es sseeedneckensanen 18.50 
Gifts (E. C. Parsons for Journals Nos. 174,177) .. 725.83 
(Friends of Professor Boas for Bella Bella 
pO ee ee en ee ie 747.10 
(National Academy of Sciences for Adamson 
BED ok dc dbsesdcensascaseasecanes 500.00 
Total Income $ 4420.90 
MOS AN BORD 6 edi kstaereenmgecoarcinpecios 940.00 
Total Assets $ 5360.90 
Expenditures. 
Publication and mailing of Journal 
WS so incomes mais eee saan amet See $ 322.85 
CN ) OTT RU nr Re eer ern 293.08 
SS ae eae POP Price Perera ware tree a 447.24 
MN RI si gore: avaicnl scib drip Synesiaehe SRRA MIS Sabeaiore ware 490.07 
TN SEND iiss os eee Aaa eee aan 330.94 
$ 1884.18 
Bella Bella Tales, Memoir XXV...... 747.10 
Mt 6 SONG a kiss descanenecaweasaeda $ 315.00 
Stationery for Secretary and Treasurer ........ 33-99 
Postage 
PE c cccngcsmesedacdaweoen 6.40 
i Oe TT OR nn eT 3.60 10.00 
Pe Re On IE in ccc ccicenssasescecsas .18 
Total Expenditure $ 2990.45 


17* 
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INN 565 id capi. 4K ed RIS RR OREN Rla Rig areION $ 5360.90 
Pe SO os vs cecncacacscinicdicaneesedenaees 2990.45 
SOUND ics b Ki cexenecnecccdsncissnsaenancics $ 2370.45 


The balance here reported is unusually large for several reasons: 1. The 
report contains Stechert’s statements for 1932, which had not come before 
last year’s meeting, and for 1933. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
sales amounted to fifty dollars more in 1933 than in 1932. 2. The Cana- 
dian Branch paid for two years and is now up to date. 3. The sum of five 
hundred dollars from the National Academy of Sciences is here included. 
We have not yet had the bill for the Adamson Memoir for which it was 
given. 


The following budget is based on prospective bills due very soon: 


PII 650 Deda 55K Ss atiwadewansneotecanasaues $ 1400.00 
TN I oiors 6accc.twdied sd eomnaimadanmnindinne weaee 350.00 
I NN 5th aan's neni Mid SR Sram SMRIG RMR RR ES 350.00 
Editorial Assistance for Adamson Memoir ................ 125.00 


Total $ 2225.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
RutTH M. UNDERHILL, 
‘Treasurer. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


The publication of the Journal has been delayed during the year by 
international complications. The uncertainty of foreign exchange and 
of import regulations made it seem for a time that publication in Germany 
must be discontinued. At the present time, however, arrangements have 
been very much facilitated, and though publication costs have increased 
as compared with last year’s they are still much below the estimates 
submitted by American printers. The two issues of 1933 which have been 
delayed will appear during the first months of 1934. 

Editorial work upon the Memoirs has continued as usual. Professor 
Boas’ collection, Bella Bella Tales, Memoir XXV, has been distributed to 
memoir members. The society is indebted to Professor Boas for his use 
of his own funds to publish this memoir. The first large volume of 
Dr. Parsons’ Folklore of the Antilles, French and English, Memoir X XVI, 
is now ready for distribution, and will be the first of three volumes in this 
series. The memoir for 1934, Dr. Thelma Adamson’s Folk Tales of the 
Coast Salish, is in proof, and abstracts of the tales are being prepared 
for publication in this volume. A grant of $ 50.000 from the National 
Academy of Sciences has made it possible, along with the American 
Folklore Society receipts from sales of memoirs, to finance this volume 
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out of Society funds. It is the first time that a memoir has been published 
without private donation designated for the publication of a specific 
manuscript, and it is therefore a landmark in the history of the American 
Folklore Society. The Society’s greatest need is for funds of this sort, 
which would make it possible to select for publication manuscripts of 
special excellence or of special pertinence. 

Professor Melville J. Herskovits’ and Frances S. Herskovits’ collection 
of Suriname tales is ready for publication, and will go to press during the 
present year. This volume, and Dr. Parsons’ Antilles volumes, are 
published through the generosity of Dr. Parsons, to whom the Society 
is under many and continuing obligations. 

RutH BENEDICT, 
Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL, 1934. From April 29th to May 2nd, 
1934, the first national folk festival of America was held at the Municipal 
Auditorium in St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, executive 
secretary of the Drama League of St. Louis, is the founder and national 
director of the Festival, a non-profit making enterprise sponsored by a group 
of St. Louis citizens. A national board of directors includes the names of 
some of the most eminent university and college professors, playwrights, and 
folklorists, of the United States. 

Programs of American folklore, folk song, and folk dance from varions 
sections of the country were given before a large audience twice daily. 4 
group of Kiowa Indians from the reservation in Oklahoma was presented in 
tribal dances by Professor O. B. Jacobson, director of the School of Art at 
Oklahoma State University. Spanish influence on American folklore was 
represented by twenty-five players from Albuquerque, New Mexico, whom 
Arthur L. Campa sponsored. A four hundred year old Spanish play of the 
Nativity, ‘Los Pastores,”’ interspersed with 16th century ballads, formed 
part of the program. A group of folk songs from the 16th century to the 
present day was also given. French descendants of pioneers of Old Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, and St. Genevieve County, in Missouri, sang and danced 
in costume. ‘“‘La Guinolee’”’ was sung in costume, as it has been sung each 
New Year’s Eve since the founding of the town of St. Genevieve in 1735 
A group of fifteen Negroes was presented by Zora Hurston, author and negro 
folklorist, in rhythmic dances, work songs, and games. The St. Louis chorus 
of one thousand Negro voices, directed by C. Spencer Tocus, brilliant Negro 
musician and teacher, gave a program of Negro spirituals, of which the 
majority were unrecorded songs sung at camp meetings. The songs were 
given for the most part in camp meeting style, with one singer stepping out 
from the group to lead, and the others following, chanting the refrains. 

Helen Hartness Flanders, Vermont archivist of folk songs, presented 
Elmer George, in a program of ballads from the hills of Vermont. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Cullen Jackson, of Vanderbilt University, a program of 
religious folk songs was sung by the Old Harp Singers, native whites of 
Tennessee. Dr. Jackson expressed the belief that these songs, contrary te 
the general belief, are the real origin of Negro spirituals. Accompanied by 
fiddles, guitars and dulcimers, a group of lumberjacks from Michigan camps 
sponsored by Constance Rourke, author of ‘“‘Davy Crockett,’’ gave a program 
of lumber camp ballads. Five veteran sea captains of clipper ship days, from 
Sailors Snug Harbor, Staten Island, sang sea chanteys to the rhythm oi 
the “‘long and short haul’’ and told tall sea tales of their lives before the mast 
Romaine Lowdermilk and Jack Widmer, of Soda Springs Ranch, Rimrock 
Arizona, and Newton Gaines, of Texas, gave a program of range ballads 
The Carolina Playmakers, of the University of North Carolina, under the 
direction of Professor Frederick Koch, brought dramatic presentations 0 
the folk-life of the Carolinas. They gave three plays: ‘“‘Quare Medicine,”’ by 
Paul Green; ‘‘Job’s Kinsfolk,”’ the story of a mill family in Winston-Salem 
and a comedy, ‘On Dixon’s Porch.”’ 
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Seventy ballad singers, dancers, and fiddlers, whose homes are in the 
Appalachian Mountains in North Carolina, were directed by Bascum Lunsford 
in presenting dances and story ballads which they sing annually at the 
Asheville mountain song and dance festival, founded and directed by 
Mr. Lunsford for seven years. Jilson Setters, seventy-seven year old ‘“‘singin’ 
fiddler’ of Lost Hope Hollow, Kentucky, brought the music of the hills and 
“hollers’’ of the mountains of his state to the Festival. He was presented 
to the audience by Jean Thomas, founder of the American Folk-Song 
Festival. A final program of ballads and play-party songs from the Ozark 
Hills of Missouri was played and sung by a group of men and women, directed 
by May Kennedy McCord. 

The riches of traditional folk songs and dances of America have never been 
more adequately represented than in this first National Folk Festival of 
America. 


LILLIAN FREEMAN WRIGHT. 
Columbia, Missouri. 


THE LAME MAN RECOVERS THE USE OF HIS LEGS. The stories which follow 
were recorded from whites of the Ozark Mountains in southern Illinois. In 
both instances the story was told as an actual occurrence of the neighborhoods, 
neither of which is a sheep-raising region. The first variant, which contains 
more details and is closer to European originals, was told by an old woman, 
and the second by a young man. 


A. 


There was a hainted house that stood back on a hill not far off. Sheep 
rogues used to bring sheep there of a night. The sheep made a lot of noise, 
bleatin’ and runnin’ around the place. It scared the man who lived there. 
He had a nice home and was a wealthy man. He thought that witches were 
haintin’ his house. Finally, he got scared to live there any longer, and he 
moved off and left the place. It soon growed up in weeds, for no one would 
stay there. It got scarier lookin’ than ever. 

Finally, the man said he’d deed the place to any one who would go there 
and stay. Many people went there, but they didn’t stay. They’d hear the 
sheep rogues and think they were haints. Of course the sheep rogues didn’t 
want any one stayin’ there. 

At last an old crippled man said he’d go there and stay, if he could get 
there. He was badly crippled up with the rheumatism and couldn’t walk a 
step. Well, one night a man took him over to the house and carried him in. 
It was dark, and the sheep rogues were prowlin’ about. This man carried 
the old cripple man into the house. Suddenly, the figure of a man appeared, 
and he felt of the crippled man and said, ‘‘Is he fat or lean ?”” That just about 
scared to death the cripple man and the man that was carryin’ him. The 
man who was carryin’ the cripple dropt the poor old man and said, ‘‘Take 
him, damn you, fat or lean. I’m leavin’ here.” And he run off as fast as he 
could, leavin’ the cripple man there. But the crippled man was so scared 
that he forgot that he was lame. He jumpt up and run so fast that he beat 
the hounds home. 
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Of course when the man come carryin’ the crippled man in the house, the 
sheep rogue that was there thought it was another sheep rogue, bringin’ in 
another sheep, and he went up and asked the man if he was fat. 


B. 


In a certain part of the country, there used to be several sheep thieves, 
Every night some person in the neighborhood would miss some sheep. 

One night three boys started out in search of some lost sheep. They came 
to the graveyard in the neighborhood, and here the road divided into three 
directions. They came to the conclusion that one boy should take each of 
the roads, and when they found their sheep they should all meet in the 
graveyard. The one getting back first was to wait for the others. One boy 
found his sheep and got back early. 

A certain boy in the neighborhood passed by the graveyard and saw this 
boy sitting on a tombstone and thought he was a ghost. He ran home to 
tell his crippled father about what he had seen. His father wouldn't believe 
him until his son carried him to the graveyard to see the ghost. The boy put 
his father on his back and carried him to the graveyard. His father hadn't 
walked for ten years. When they came to the grave where this boy sat with 
his sheep, the son said to his father, ‘“Now do you see him ?”’ His father said, 
“No, I don’t. You will have to carry me closer.’”’ He took him close enough 
for the boy on the tombstone to see them, and thinking that it was one of his 
friends coming with a sheep, he asked, ‘‘Is he fat ?’”’ This frightened the boy 
so much that he dropped his father and ran home as fast as he could. But 
after all his father beat him home, though he hadn’t walked a step in ten 
years. 

CHARLES NEELY. 


Southern Illinois State Teachers College, Carbondale, Il. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


EGER AND GRIME. James Ralston Caldwell. ‘““Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature,’’ IX, Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 


1933: 

The admirably printed edition of a noteworthy medieval romance contains 
the usual apparatus of comment on the date of the texts, the dialect, and 
the sources. The preface surveys the few scholarly studies of the romance 
and notices the echoes of Eger and Grime in the ballads. Its chief interest to 
the student of folklore lies in the extensive discussion of sources, for these 
lead into popular tradition. Caldwell holds that Eger and Grime is ultimately 
based on the famous marchen, ‘‘Die Zwei Briider’’ (Grimm, No. 60), with a 
considerable admixture of other elements. This marchen is famous because 
itis somehow connected with one of these oldest popular tales known, a story 
found in a papyrus of the fifteenth dynasty (about B. C. 1500). Caldwell’s 
discussion deals but briefly with the origins and dissemination of this tale 
and proposes an altogether new explanation of its structure. He maintains 
(pp. 79ff.) that the ‘‘Exchange of Identities’ was early joined to the Perseus 
and Andromeda theme to produce “Die Zwei Briider.’’ When “Die Zwei 
Briider’’ became the basis of the medieval romance, the narrator rejected 
the characteristic elements of the Perseus and Andromeda theme in favor 
of equivalent materials from courtly sources and Celtic tradition. 

Eger and Grime is presumably Celtic in origin or draws largely on Celtic 
materials, but curiously enough, Celtic versions of ‘“Die Zwei Briider’’ seem 
to be almost entirely lacking. Bolte and Polivka cite only one Scotch text 
and none from Ireland or Wales. The story is almost equally unfamiliar in 
English tradition, where again only one text is known. It is hard to say how 
significant this deficiency of modern versions of a story which is otherwise 
known all over Europe may be. 

Caldwell makes some good points in connection with the use in the romance 
of elements found in Scotch and Celtic tradition. Three Scotch tales belonging 
tothe Perseus and Andromeda type contain a curious incident of severing the 
little finger of the right hand to provide a recognition-token, and this incident 
recurs in Eger and Grime (Caldwell, p. 154). He finds traces of a fairy-maiden 
theme (pp. 96ff.); the Celtic journey to the Other World (pp. 1ozff.)'; the 
watcher at the ford, who is shown not to be a sun-god; the guiding horse; 
the sojourn with a fée; the eating of fairy food*; and the perilous return 


1 See in addition to Caldwell’s references: H. R. Patch, ‘“Some Elements 
in Mediaeval Descriptions of the Otherworld,” PMLA, XXXIII (1918); 
Siuts, Jenseitsmotive im deutschen Volksmarchen (‘“Teutonia,’”’ XIX; Leipzig, 
i911); Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk-Literature (“FF Communi- 
cations,’’ CVIII — ‘Indiana University Studies,’ XXI; Helsinki, 1934), 
“F” passim. 

* Read Thor’s goats (p. 136). 
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from the Other World. A final chapter examines parallels in Walter Map’s 
De nugis curialium, which Caldwell might have dated more closely than 
“somewhere about the year twelve hundred”’; see J. Hinton, “Walter Map's 
De nugis curialium: its Plan and Composition,” PMLA, XXXII (1917), 
81—132 (unfortunately the section which concerns Caldwell cannot be dated 
precisely ; see Hinton, p. 108). 

Caldwell’s argumentation is often ingenious, and the number of parallels 
cited is considerable. I have grave doubts about the wisdom of breaking up 
“Die Zwei Briider’’ into a story which ends ‘Against the warning of the 
princess, he leaves her and comes to grief,’”’ and another story which begins 
with the same incident. The objection to this sort of division lies in the 
fact that marchen do not end with the hero’s defeat. They end characteristi- 
cally with ‘‘And they lived happily ever after,’’ and precisely this incident 
precedes Caldwell’s unhappy ending. There is some reason for thinking that 
the Perseus and Andromeda theme is inserted into ‘‘Die Zwei Briider”’ rather 
than prefixed toit. A glance at the variants in Bolte and Polivka shows that 
many versions which are found in widely scattered localities know nothing 
of the Perseus and Andromeda theme. Without an exhaustive investigation 
of ‘‘Die Zwei Briider,’’ we cannot say how the Perseus and Andromeda theme 
entered the story. It is probably simpler to suppose that the development 
has been a process of contamination by insertion rather than one of com: 
bination by prefixing the new materials. 

The student of medieval romance will be grateful for two parallel texts 
of one of the best of the romances. The student of folklore will be grateful 
for an abundance of comparative materials and the suggestion of problems. 
The format is luxurious. 

ARCHER TAYLOR. 

University of Chicago. 


SIGNS, OMENS, AND PORTENTS IN NEBRASKA FOLKLORE. Margaret Cannell. 

PROVERBIAL LORE IN NEBRASKA. Emma Louise Snapp. University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 13. Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1933. 


This is another excellent number of the University of Nebraska studies 
in folklore. A number of the signs quoted by Miss Cannell are not common 
and some of the rhymes, like the apostrophe to the spider as cow-hunter 
and the first star rhyme, are new to me. A few familiar rhymes like that 
about killing the first snake and stepping on a crack have unfamiliar con- 
tinuing rhymes which may be of local invention; so too signs like that of 
determining a horse’s worth by the number of times he turns in rolling. One 
wonders, by the way, why the word “‘signs”’ as defined by Miss Cannell would 
not cover all these prophetic sayings. Of the proverbial sayings a few convey 
a local flavor. ‘“‘She brings her sun-dogs with her,”’ “‘as flip as a prairie dog,” 
“to talk turkey,” ‘‘bats in the belfry,” ‘“‘as independent as a hog on ice,” 
or even the homely adage ‘“‘Save at the spigot and waste at the bung’”’ are 
not heard commonly in the east. Useful classifications are employed for 
both collections, but the lists would be easier for reference if numbered con- 
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secutively throughout. Miss Cannell concludes that folk beliefs are less current 
in Nebraska than in the south and east. 
MARTHA W. BECKWITH. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


YUMAN TRIBES OF THE GILA RIVER. Leslie Spier. University of Chicago 
Press. 1933. 


Studies of the Yuman peoples have been accumulating during the last 
few years and Dr. Spier’s monograph on the four tribes which have settled 
on the Gila River nearly completes the list. His account covers four tribes: 
the Maricopa, Halchidoma, Halikwamai and Kohuano. All of these once 
resided on the lower Colorado and according to Dr. Spier’s data, they fled 
successively, under pressure from the Yuma and Mohave, to join the Pima 
on the Gila. His conclusion is that the Maricopa arrived early in the six- 
teenth century and that the lesser tribes followed about 1838, to become 
merged with the Maricopa. 

Dr. Spier has devoted some space and much obvious interest to working 
out these movements from the confused references in the Spanish records. 
His conclusion: ‘‘that the Spaniards did not know how to apply these two 
names (Opa and Cocomaricopa), did not know whether they were alternative 
terms — — — or referred to two tribes, — — — finally they decided arbi- 
trarily on the latter alternative’ is shrewd and interesting but does not close 
the door to other surmises. 

The bearing of this conclusion is that the Maricopa, instead of moving 
from the lower Colorado to the Gila in the nineteenth century as has been 
supposed, actually made the move in the sixteenth. Therefore they have 
been neighbors of the Pima for three centuries instead of one. Such a con- 
clusion casts an interesting light on the rate of acculturation between the two 
peoples. 

Since the whole Colorado Basin shows such similarity in material culture, 
the Maricopa found themselves among people practising the same arts as 
themselves. In their three hundred years on the Gila, they learned the art 
of weaving, while the Halchidoma, who came later, did not. They adopted 
the Pima type of house but their clothing and their simple basketry remained 
uninfluenced. 

The Maricopa seem to have taken over the two chief Piman ceremonies, 
the drinking festival and the girl’s puberty dance. The drinking festival they 
robbed of its ritual character but the puberty dance and the whole complex 
relating to the menstruating woman they took over in its entirety. This 
was in spite of its onerous taboos and of the fact that they already had a 
custom of roasting the girl in the Mohave and California manner. 

Their own important ceremonies were cremation and the mourning 
anniversary. These they continued, though the mourning anniversary 
Dr. Spier reports as ‘‘much simpler’ with the Maricopa who have had long 
contact with the Pima than with the Halchidoma who are late arrivals. Their 
method of warfare, with pitched battle and formal challenge, they not only 
tetained but taught to the Pima. 
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That part of the book which deals with material culture shows Dr. Spier's 
customary easy clarity in dealing with technical processes and technical terms, 
It needs but a few additions to serve as a handbook for the material culture 
of the whole Colorado Basin. In the second part of the book, there is some 
interesting case material on the Yuman practice of validating power through 
dreams. On the important subjects of ceremonies and especially of song 
cycles, the data are much more scanty. Withouttexts it is almost impossible 
to judge of this phase of Maricopa life. 

RuTH UNDERHILL. 

Barnard College, New York City. 








